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DANTE AND THE EPILOGUE OF TROILUS 


THOUGH CRITICS have differed over how far the epilogue of Troilus 
and Criseyde is consistent with the rest of the poem, they are at one 
in their analysis of its structure and in seeing in it a proclamation of 
the superiority of heavenly love to earthly.' Accepting the correctness 
of these views, I propound here the thesis (1) that, in the epilogue, it 
is @ priori not unlikely that Chaucer drew directly and initially on 
Dante;? (2) that a close comparison of certain passages from the Divine 
Comedy with certain passages in the epilogue tends to confirm that 
a priori likelihood; (3) that, on the adoption of that hypothesis, it is 
possible to reconstruct with considerable plausibility Chaucer’s proc- 
ess in shaping the whole passage; (4) that it was probably the initial 
use of the Divine Comedy that led him to insert the paraphrase (5.1808- 
1827) of Teseide 11.1-3; (5) that (incidentally), however ambiguous 
Chaucer may be about the sphere from which Troilus’ spirit looks back 
at the earth, Boccaccio, contrary to what is apparently the prevailing 
impression (at least among Chaucerians), makes it perfectly clear that 
Arcita’s spirit looks back from the lunar sphere; and (6) that, on the 
adoption of the hypothesis, the corresponding reconstruction of Chau- 
cer’s process of composition, though necessarily speculative, can 


plausibly explain most of the differences between the original stanzas 
from the Teseide and Chaucer’s paraphrase of them. 

Given the fact that Chaucer set out to proclaim, in the epilogue 
(however harmoniously or inharmoniously with the rest of the poem), 
the contrast between earthly and heavenly love, and in general the 
superiority of heaven to earth, may it not well be that the most 
memorable and eloquent treatment of these concepiions that he knew 


1 See G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1915), pp. 
143-144; R. K. Root, The Textual Tradition of Chaucer’s Troilus (Chaucer Society 
Publications, first series, no. 99, London, 1916), pp. 246-248; (especially) J. S. P. Tat- 
lock, “The Epilog of Chaucer’s Troilus,” MP, 18 (1921), 625-626, 636, 657-658, and 
passim; Aage Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (London and Copenhagen, 1925), 
p. 170; R. K. Root, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer (Princeton, 
1926), pp. 1, Ixxii, 560; W. C. Curry, “Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA, 45 
(1930), 168; C. S. Lewis, “What Chaucer Really Did to II Filostrato,” Essays and Studies 
by Meinbers of the English Association, 17 (1932), 56-75; J. L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer 
and the Development of His Genius (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 191; F. N. Robinson, 
The Complete W orks of Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 453; H. R. Patch, 
On Rereading Chaucer (Cambriége, Mass., 1939), pp. 56-58, 69-74; and (especially) 
J. L. Shanley, “The Troilus and Christian Love,” ELH, 6 (1939), 271. 

* Not only in the first three lines of the last stanza, where the imitation of Dante 
has, of course, long been recognized. 








Clark 


of was to be found in the Divine Comedy, which he knew well,? and 
where they are, certainly, among the leading ideas? Now two of the 
most relevant and pointed passages on these subjects in the Divine 
Comedy are Par. 14.25-27 and Par. 22.136-138. Let us consider first 
the passage from Par. 14: 
“Qual si lamenta perché qui si moia, 
Per viver colassu, non vide quive 
Lo refrigerio dell’ eterna ploia.” 


This passage is perhaps not so notably suitable to Chaucer’s purposes‘ 
as is the passage from Par. 22 (see following). But it is certainly suit- 
able enough to have occurred to his memory or to have attracted his 
attention; and what seems to me very suggestive is that the lines 
immediately following it are these (Par. 14.28-30): 
“Quell’ uno e due e tre che sempre vive, 
E regna sempre in tre e due ed uno, 
Non circonscritto, e tutto circonscrive’”-— 


lines that everyone will instantly recognize as those which (as was of 
course long ago pointed out) furnished Chaucer with the opening 
lines of the last stanza of Troilus and Criseyde. This concluding invo- 
cation of the Holy Trinity is anything but inappropriate in its place, 
but it is not, so to speak, so organic or artistically so inevitable 
(given Chaucer’s purpose) as the preceding exhoration to “yonge, 
fresshe folkes” to “repayr[en] hom fro worldly vanyte” and “up 
cast[en] the visage to thilke God that after his ymage [hem] made.” 
I suggest, then, that the presence of this celebrated invocation in 
Troilus and Criseyde may well be a (happy) accident resulting from 
Chaucer’s turning over again the pages of the Divine Comedy (or 
searching his memory) for passages relevant to his immediate pur- 
pose of ‘‘domesticating”’ J/ Filostrato$ 


’ That Chaucer knew the Divine Comedy well by the time he came to writing 
Troilus and Criseyde needs, of course, no proof, nor does the high probability of his 
by then having Dante’s poem more or less permanently in mind; but it will not be 
amiss to add that a cursory survey of the nutes iu Robinson’s edition produces refer- 
ences to at least eight very probable or certain instances of che direct influence of the 
Divine Comedy on Troilus and Criseyde (outside of the epilogue), and at least eighteen 
further very possible ones. 

4 And yet it contains (as the passage from Par. 22 dees not) an explicit reference to 
death—very appropriate, considering that Troilus has had to die in order to “avyse 
this litel spot of erthe” and “despise this wrecched world”—as the ordinary gate of 
heaven, though it docs not happen to be Dante’s own gate in the Divine Comedy. 

5 “Domesticating”’ is Tatlock’s word (MP, 18.4558). He applies it, however, to what 
he conceives Chaucer to have been trying to make the epilogue do to the rest of his own 
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The other passage from the Divine Comedy already mentioned 
(Par. 22.136-138) is more variously and extensively suggestive: 


“ .. quel consiglio per migliore approbo 
Che I’ [i.e., ““questo globo,” 1. 134] ha per meno; 
e chi ad altro pensa 
Chiamar si puote veramente probo.” 


These lines contain, I should say, somewhat more precisely than 
those from Par. 14, what Chaucer was looking for, and what he 
himself expressed in Troilus and Criseyde 5.1835—1841. But, I conceive, 
he did not stop rereading (or recollecting) with 1. 138; he went on 
to the immediately following lines (139-154), the concluding ones of 
the canto: 
“Vidi la figlia di Latona incensa 
Senza quell’ ombra che mi fu cagione 
Per che gia la credetti rara e densa. 
L’aspetto del tuo nato, Iperione, 
Quivi sostenni, e vidi com’ si move 
Circa e vicino a lui, Maia e Dione. 
Quindi m’apparve il temperar di Giove 
Tra il padre e il figlio; e quindi mi fu chiaro 
Il variar che fanno di lor dove. 
E tutti e sette mi si dimostraro 
Quanto son grandi, e quanto son veloci, 
: E como sono in distante riparo. 
L’uiaola che ci fa tanto feroci, 
Volgendom’ io con gli eterni Gemelli, 
, Tutta m’apparve dai colli alle foci: 
Poscia rivolsi gli occhi agli occhi belli.’ 


May it not be that the many names of classical gods in this passage, 
though intended here by Dante, of course, in their astronomical appli- 
cation, first suggested io Chaucer, by an association of ideas that was 
+ perhaps even more immediate for the medieval mind than for the 
| modern,® the composition and insertion of Troilus and Criseyde 
5.1849-1853 on the vanity of ‘‘payens corsed olde rites’? Tatlock sug- 
gests (MP 18.657) that Chaucer may here have been thinking of the 





poem; I apply it to what, with most recent critics, I conceive Chaucer to have been 
trying to make his whole poem (including the epilogue) do to its basic source. But even 
if Tatlock is right, and most other critics wrong, my immediate thesis is not damaged. 

* Cf. Tatlock’s observation (MP, 18.645) that in the later middle ages “‘the gods 


j who gave their names to planets [italics mine] could be taken somewhat seriously without 
: too much shock, for indeed this identification afforded a plausibie explanation of why 
| they had come to be adored as gods. . . .” 
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closely parallel disparagement of paganism “at the end of Boccaccio’s 
De Genealogia,”’ but admits that “his conduct is intelligible enough 
without any suggestion from Boccaccio.” I suggest that it is yet 
more intelligible if we suppose that Chaucer took the initial hint from 
the lines just quoted from Dante—lines immediately following those 
(Par. 22.136-138) that I take to have been Chaucer’s starting point in 
his rereading of this canto. 

But if his eye ranged onward from those lines, it is almost equally 
likely to have ranged backward; and the immediately preceding lines 
are these (Par. 22.128-135): 

“* ‘Rimira in gid [says Beatrice], e vedi quanto mondo 
Sotto li piedi gia esser ti fei; 
Si che il tuo cor, quantunque pud, giocondo 
S’appresenti alla turba trionfante, 
Che lieta vien per questo etera tondo.’ 
Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 


Le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 
Tal, ch’io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante.”’ 


From these lines, I think, Chaucer first took the idea of repre- 
senting Troilus as looking down from heaven upon the earth—he 
imitated, that is, the association that Dante makes here between the 
superiority of heaven to earth (Il. 136-138) and the act of looking 
down on earth from heaven (ll. 128-135). But the Divine Comedy 
and JI Filostrato were not the only Italian poems Chaucer knew; 
he knew also, among others, the Teseide. Now the first three stanzas 
of the eleventh book of the Teseide, of course, present a picture (left 
unused by Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale) of Arcita looking down upon 
the earth just as Dante represents himself as having done in the 
passage last quoted from the Divine Comedy. And the resemblance 
goes beyond the general situation, and extends to language: Rimira 
in gitt (Par. 22.128) and in gia a rimirare (Tes. 11.2(1)); questo globo 
(Par. 22.134) and il poco globo terreno (Tes. 11.2(2—-3)); io sorrisi (Par. 
22.135) and seco rise (Tes. 11.3(1)); turba (Par. 22.131 and Tes. 
11.3(2)). These verbal resemblances are probably, as Tatlock and 
Patch have pointed out,’ not accidental, but indicative of Boccaccio’s 

7 Tatlock remarks (MP, 18.626, n. 2), quite incidentally, that ‘this whole passage 
in the Teseide [11.1-3] seems not to have been recognized as a reminiscence of Paradiso, 
xxu, 110-154, where Dante rises from the seventh to the eighth sphere, views the 
planets circling beneath him, and smiles at the vile semblance of our earth.” (Note 


Tatlock’s apparent implication here that he took Boccaccio’s concavitd del cielo ollav 
to mean the stellar sphere. See the discussion of this point below.) Again, Professor 
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borrowing from Dante. What I am concerned with doing here is sug- 
gesting that it was the verbal resemblances or the resemblance in 
substance or both that sent Chaucer (from Par. 22) to Tes. 11.1-3, 
which he had not used® in the Knight’s Tale, and which, it now oc- 
curred to him in the light of Par. 22, could be applied to Troilus just 
as well as to Arcite. He accordingly, I conceive, set about adapting 
them to the purpose of amplifying the hint already derived from the 
parallel passage in Par. 22 (Il. 128-135).° 
The stanzas from the Teseide are as follows: 
“Finito Arcita colei nominando, 


La qual nel mondo piu che altro amava, 
L’anima lieve se ne gi volando 





H. R. Patch (in “Chauceriana,” Englische Studien 65 (1930-1931), 358-359) points out 
that Root in The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 560, followed by Curry (“Destiny 
in Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA, 45 (1930), 168) refers Troilus and Criseyde 5.1807-1827 
“to the Teseide and then to Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis .... While [Boccaccio’s] 
ultimate source may be found in Cicero,” Patch maintains, “there is no doubt that 
Tyrwhitt was right in attributing immediate influence [on Boccaccio] to Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, ix, 1-14... . (Attention should also be called to the Paradiso, xxii, 133 ff. 
Boccaccio found the passage ready made for him, and used it for the flight of Arcite’s 
soul.)” “Obviously,” Patch adds in a footnote (p. 359, n. 1), “Boccaccio knew Cicero’s 
account as well [because Lucan’s lines contain no reference to the music of the spheres]. 
The smile [“e seco rise,” Tes. 11. 3(1); “risitque sui ludibria trunci,”’ Phars. 9.14] appears 
in Dante’s lines (Paradiso, xxii, 133-135) in a passage that seems to have been neglected 
on this matter.”’ But neither Tatlock nor Patch asserts the direct influence here of Dante 
(or Lucan) on Chaucer. 

8 Or, if we adopt a different chronology, “‘later left unused.” For the present pur- 
pose, it makes no difference whether the Knight’s Tale was written before Troilus and 
Criseyde or after; in either case, it is clear that Chaucer knew the Teseide well when he 
wrote Troilus and Criseyde, which contains a considerable number of echoes from it 
besides those in 5.1807-1827. See R. A. Pratt, ““Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida,” PMLA, 
62 (1947), 598-621. 

® One is reminded here of Lowes’s observation (J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer and Dante,” 
MP, 14 (1917), 706) that “probably the most characteristic fact about Chaucer’s bor- 
rowings in general is the way in which he incessantly fuses recollections of two or more 
bits of his reading into a ¢ertium quid of his own.” It is incidentally interesting to me 
that Lowes’s first illustration of this involves a situation almost precisely parallel to 
the one we are considering—Boccaccio, in the Teseide (7.62), imitating the Divine 
Comedy (Inf. 5.58-69) and being imitated in turn (Parl. Fowles 288 ff.) by Chaucer, 
who also draws directly on the same passage from Dante. “Boccaccio,” Lowes remarks 
(p. 707), “‘ ...is echoing Dante .... But Chaucer knew the passage in Dante, too, 
and Boccaccio’s phrase served to call it to his memory. The result is that he combines 
Boccaccio’s and Dante’s lists [of lovers] into one.”? Canon Looten may be right in deny- 
ing (Chaucer, Ses Modéles, Ses Sources, Sa Religion (Mémoires et Travaux Publiés par des 
Professeurs des Facultés Catholiques de Lille, fasc. 38 (1931)), p. 35) that Chaucer read 
the Divine Comedy with the last degree of sympathetic insight, but no one, it seems to 
me, could deny that he thought about and remembered what he read. 
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Ver la concavita del cielo ottava; 
Degli elementi i convessi lasciando, 
Quivi le stelle erratiche ammirava, 
L’ordine loro e la somma bellezza, 
Suoni ascoltando pien d’ogni dolcezza. 
Quindi si volse in gid a rimirare 

Le cose abbandonate, e vidi il poco 
Globo terreno, a cui d’intorno il mare 
Girava e l’aere, e di sopra il foco, 

Ed ogni cosa da nulla stimare 

A rispetto del ciel; ma poi al loco 

La dove aveva il suo corpo lasciato 
Gli occhi ferm6 alquante rivoltato. 


E seco rise de’ pianti dolenti 

Della turba lernea; la vanitate 
Forte dannando delle umane genti, 
Li qua’ da tenebrosa cechitate, 
Mattamente oscurata nelle menti, 
Seguon del mondo la falsa biltate, 
Lasciando il cielo; e quindi se ne gio 
Nel loco a cui Mercurio la sortio.” 


But here Chaucer met with what I think would have struck him as 
a difficulty, if not as a dilemma. Boccaccio, I maintain, very clearly 
implies that Arcita’s station, when he looked down upon the earth, 
was in the lunar sphere. Everyone will agree that the concavitd del 
cielo ottava’® must be either the lunar sphere or the stellar. If it is the 
stellar, then Arcita must be conceived as looking down from it through 
the planetary spheres at the earth, his gaze having first halted at the 
planets. There is nothing @ priori unlikely about this: it is what 
Scipio does (Somnium Scipionis, cap. 16); it is apparently what Pom- 
pey’s spirit does (Pharsalia 9.5); it is what Dante does (Par. 133-135). 
But I submit that it cannot possibly be what Boccaccio conceived 
of Arcita’s spirit as doing, for he expressly says, ‘“Quindi si volse 
in gill a rimirare . . . il poco globo terreno”; and manifestly, it seems 
to me, if Arcita was already in the stellar sphere, looking down at the 
planets, he would not—indeed, he could not—‘“si volgere in git” 
to look at the earth." 

'® So far as I know, no one has ever pointed out that Chaucer’s translation of this 
phrase suggests that he may have been nodding. “ . . . the holughnesse of the vighthe 
spere” would, of course, be a literal translation of “la concavita del cielo ottavo,” not 
“ottava.” But the inexactness (and it is verbal, not substantial) may have been dic- 


tated here by the exigencies of rime or meter. 
4 This seems to me to tell conclusively against Robinson’s statement (The Com- 
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Boccaccio, then, is clear; he conceived Arcita’s spirit as in the 
junar sphere. But Chaucer is not clear, and it remains to consider 
why. Chaucer’s words “And down from thennes faste he gan avyse 
this litel spot of erthe” (Troilus and Criseyde 5.1814—1815) are of course 





plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 950) that “it is not made clear by either Chaucer or 
Boccaccio [italics mine] whether the spheres are numbered from that of the Moon out- 
ward or from that of the Fixed Stars inward . . . it seems probable on the whole that 
the station of Troilus was conceived as in the sphere of the Moon.” On the ambiguity 
of Chaucer’s picture I agree, and even insist (see the following); but not so Boccaccio’s. 
Behind Robinson’s note lies Root’s. Robinson says elsewhere in the note just quoted, 
“Professor Root argues in favor of the latter order” (which makes the lunar sphere the 
eighth), “which is followed in the Somnium Scipionis (cap. xvii).” The reference, of 
course, is to Root’s note in his Book of Troilus and Criseyde, pp. 560-562. The relevant 
part of this note begins, “If we accept eighte as correct [instead of the usual MS reading, 
seventhe, in Troilus and Criseyde 5.1809], it remains to determine which of the spheres is 
| meant.” Root’s words from here up éo “But Boccaccio’s words are derived from the 
Somnium Scipionis” seem to be meant to establish the fact that Chaucer, on the basis 
of his reading (including expressly the Paradiso) and his practice in other places, might 
use either order of the spheres. The rest of the note up ¢o “It is possible that Boccaccio” 
seems to be meant (superfluously, I think, in view of the plainness of Boccaccio’s mean- 
ing) to establish that Boccaccio meant the lunar sphere. That Root is here thinking pri- 
marily of Boccaccio’s meaning rather than of Chaucer’s may seem unlikely because he 
here quotes Chaucer instead of Boccaccio; but an inspection of the quotations will 
show, I think, that Root might with at least equal cogency have quoted Boccaccio for 
his immediate purpose, and that he quotes Chaucer only for the convenience of the 
reader (and partly, I venture to suggest, because he may momentarily—though, as we 
shall see, only momentarily—have lost sight of the fact that Boccaccio’s meaning and 
Chaucer’s meaning, though possibly the same, have still to be considered as possibly 
different, and at least as requiring separate consideration). The last two (substantive) 
sentences of Root’s note are as follows: “It is possible th: t Boccaccio, following the 
Somnium Scipionis, meant the sphere of the Moon, but that Chaucer understood it 
| to be that of the Fixed Stars. It must be remembered, on the other hand, that, in 
Cicero, Scipio takes his stand in the Milky Way (Cap. 16).” In view of these two sen- 
tences, I do not see how one can accept Robinson’s unqualified assertion that ‘“Pro- 
fessor Roct argues in favor of” the identification (in Chaucer, or even in Boccaccio) of 
the eighth sphere with the sphere of the moon. The first sentence implies, without 
elaboration, Root’s realization that, after all, Chaucer’s meaning (a) may be different 
from Boccaccio’s, and (b) should be considered separately; the second (especially the 
words “on the other hand,” which incidentally rather suggest that the preceding 
sentence was a late insertion) Root must have intended at least chiefly as an argument 
for holding that Boccaccio (and perhaps Chaucer as well) meant the stellar sphere be- 
cause Cicero does. By this sentence, i.e., I think Root means to remind us that if we are 
going to insist on Boccaccio’s having numbered the spheres inwards because he is here 
| drawing chiefly on the Somnium Scipionis, which numbers them inwards, we may 
equally well insist on Boccaccio’s having conceived the stellar sphere as containing the 
station of a viewer of the earth because the Somnium Scipionis does so. In other words, 
the inference from Boccaccio’s general dependence on the Somnium Scipionis cuts both 
ways. But we need not fall back on inferences from Boccaccio’s general dependence 
on the Somnium Scipionis; as we have seen, Boccaccio chooses, and plainly shows that 
he chooses, to follow the Somnium Scipionis in numbering the spheres—and hence to 
depart from it in designating the station of a viewer of the earth. 
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a paraphrase of Boccaccio’s “Quindi si volse in gid a rimirare . .. jl 
poco globo terreno”’ (Yes. 11.2(1-3)). But they are a paraphrase, and 
anything but a close translation; i.e., considered without reference 
to Boccaccio’s words, they are very far from unmistakably indicating, 
as Boccaccio’s do, that Troilus turns from looking upward at the plan- 
ets to looking downward at the earth. Considered, again, with refer- 
ence to Boccaccio’s words, they do not, to be sure, make it impossible 
to suppose that Chaucer meant us to think of Troilus as turning, but 
neither do they make that supposition necessary. Chaucer’s picture 
here, then, is ambiguous—and, I suspect, intentionally so. I do not 
think that Chaucer misunderstood Boccaccio or wished to depart 
from him clearly and definitely in the choice of a station for his 
hero’s retrospective ghost; I think rather that Chaucer deliberately 
chose to leave Troilus’ precise station undefined. I think further (a) 
that his reason for doing so was that his mind was at the moment 
full of the Divine Comedy, and probably also of the Somnium Sci pionis, 
both of which he certainly knew, and knew well, independently of 
Boccaccio—and both Dante and Cicero conceive the stellar rather 
than the lunar sphere as containing the station from which the earth 
is viewed; and (b) that he was reluctant to differ plainly with any 
of his predecessors, or to call attention to their differing with each 
other. Finally, I think that these opinions can find some support from 
an inspection of further differences between the original and the para- 
phrase of the Teseide stanzas. 

Boccaccio’s reference to the terrestrial elements collectively in 
his first stanza (“‘Degli elementi i convessi lasciando”’) is followed, 
in his second, by an enumeration of those elements severally, and in 
the order regularly attributed to them:” il poco globo terreno (i.., 
earth proper), i/ mare (standing for water generally), l’aere, and il 
foco; it is as if Boccaccio, consistently with his conceiving Arcita as 
in the lunar sphere—i.e., just above the layer of fire—were reinforcing, 
in his second stanza, the conception (the four layers of terrestrial 
elements) that he meant to evoke, in his first, by elementi. But 

12 Cf. R. K. Root, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 561: “According to the old 
cosmogony, the four elements are arranged, according to their lightness, in four layers: 
earth, water, air, fire... .” : 

13 Root is of course quite right in adducing, in his discussion of this conception 
(The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 561), the parallel from Par. 1, where Dante and 
Beatrice “mount upwards from the summit of the Mount of Purgatory, through the 
heaven of fire, to the sphere of the Moon.” In this detail, Boccaccio is more clearly in 
agreement with Dante than Chaucer is; and lest that fact should seem to tell against 
my general proposition that the differences here between Boccaccio and Chaucer are 
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Dante and the Epilogue of ‘‘Troilus”’ 9 


when we turn to Chaucer’s paraphrase, we find something quite 
different. Chaucer reproduces Boccaccio’s degli elementi, etc., in his 
“everiche element,” etc., but, when he comes to paraphrasing Boc- 
caccio’s second stanza, he leaves unmentioned the layers of air and 
fire, and, in the words “this litel spot of erthe that with the se em- 
braced is,” transforms, to so speak, what had been for Boccaccio 
(at least in part) two of the four elemental layers into a mere common- 
place, quasi-realistic description of the presumable appearance of 
the terrestrial globe generally from amy region high above it. Here 
again, I think, the explanation is that Chaucer did not quite venture 
to depart from Boccaccio explicitly and definitely; rather he deliber- 
ately constructed an ambiguous picture, designed to gloss over the 
disagreement between Boccaccio, on the one hand, and Cicero and 
Dante on the other, as to the sphere from which the earth is viewed.“ 
Boccaccio’s words make us think, and are, I take it, designed to make 
us think, of the literal and physical contrast—most noticeable at the 
moment of passing from the last of the elemental spheres to the first 
of the celestial—between the grossness of the terrestrial elements 
and the ethereality of the quintessence, between the sublunary and 
the superlunary (or rather the superterrestrial); Chaucer’s, as an 
incidental result of changes made for other reasons, make us think 
in a vaguer way of the less specific contrast between the earthly and 
temporal, and the heavenly and eternal." 





chiefly owing to Chaucer’s deference to Dante, I will point out (a) that Dante’s refer- 
ence to the fiery sphere is neither so clear nor so prominent as his later picture (Par. 
22) of himself, at Beatrice’s injunction, looking down from the stellar sphere past the 
planets to the earth, (b) that, as I have tried to show, that picture is what Chaucer 
started with, so that it would be more vividly present to his memory and imagination, 
and (c) that, if we suppose Chaucer to have thought here at all of Par. 1, we have 
more, not less, reason for guessing that this complication of the apparent disagreement 
among his authorities led him to deliberate ambiguity in his paraphrase of the Teseide 
stanzas. 

“Tt is quite true that, as Root says (The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, p. 561), 
itis “while passing through the heaven of fire” that Dante and Beatrice “first hear the 
harmony of the spheres.” Here Boccaccio agrees with Dante instead of, as usual, with 
Cicero. But this aggravation of complications would, again, furnish Chaucer with more, 
not less, reason for preferring ambiguity or vagueness to an otherwise unavoidable con- 
tradiction of one or another of his “‘auctors.” 

45] suspect that an additional reason for Chaucer’s mentioning here only the 
earth proper and the sea (water), instead of all four elements, may be his having re- 
verted once more to Par. 22, this time to ll. 151-153, where Dante says that the ter- 
restrial globe, as he saw it from the stellar sphere, ““Tutta m’apparve dai colli alle foci.” 
Dante’s “hills and harbors” may well have seemed to Chaucer a synecdoche for “earth 
and sea.” 
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I quite realize that the order I have proposed as that in which 
Chaucer took his suggestions from Dante may, at least in part, easily 
be wrong. But I do not think that this possibility invalidates my gen- 
eral thesis, which is that the hypothesis of an inherently likely 
recollection (and probably rereading), by Chaucer, of Par. 14 and 22 
can explain, more satisfactorily than any alternative, almost every 
detail of the epilogue of Troilus and Criseyde, including probably the 
use of, and almost certainly the departures from, Boccaccio in the 
Teseide stanzas. Otherwise, I should say, coincidence has a remark- 
ably long arm. 

Joun W. CLARK 


University of Minnesota 
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SURMISES CONCERNING THE BEOWULF 
POET’S SOURCE 


WITH THE abandonment of the mythological theories as to the origin 
of Beowulf and of the lay theory, in so far as it supposed actual incor- 
poration of early lays in the poem, the conception of the origin of 
Beowulf has come to be that of composition by a single poet.' For 
his material it is supposed that he used lays or some form of popular 
legendary story.? That this is true of the historical elements of his 
poem there can be no question, for, as has been pointed out repeatedly, 
names like Hrothgar and Hygelac are in the form which they should 
have as derived through regular phonetic changes from their Scandi- 
navian originals, and would have been quite different if they had 
been borrowed from Scandinavian at some time after 600.* Moreover 
we have abundant evidence that there were lays in circulation in Eng- 
land concerning Scandinavian kings and heroes: for example Alcuin’s 
now famous reference to a lay about Ingeld, the allusions in Deor 
and Widsith, and the Finn fragment, which is something like an actual 
lay. But the name Beowulf occurs outside the poem in only one sure 
instance and then in no heroic environment.‘ 

One reason which compelled scholars to assume a long tradition, 
probably in the form of lays, about Beowulf was the supposition that 
he and his adventures were reflected in Scandinavia by Bjarki and 
his exploits. If that was correct, one had to account for the keeping 
alive of knowledge of Beowulf during the period from the sixth cen- 
tury, when the Anglo-Saxons were still in contact with Scandinavia, 
to the date of composition of the poem. From this dilemma we have 
a means of escape if we accept the conclusion of Olrik that these 
heroes and their adventures are not identical.’ Scholars apparently 

1 Since 1908, when Brandl in his sketch of Anglo-Saxon literature in Paul’s Grund- 
riss said: “Im wesentlichen halte ich danach den Beowulf fiir das Werk eines einzigen 
Dichters” (p. 1008), this view has been held generally by scholars; see the first edition 
of Sedgefield’s Beowulf (Manchester, 1910), third edition, 1935, p. xxxiii; Chambers’ 
Beowulf ; An Introduction (Cambridge, England, 1921), p. 332, second edition, 1932, p. 
397; Lawrence’s Beowulf And Epic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 17, 152; 
and Klaeber’s editions of the poem (Boston, 1922, 1936), e.g., in the first edition, 
pp. cxx: “The author’s part in the production of the poem was vastly more than that 
of an adapter or editor”; third edition, pp. cxvii ff. 

* Lawrence, p. 17, Klaeber (first edition) pp. cvi, cxix (third edition), pp. ciii, cxvi. 
Chambers (both editions) p. 115. 

* E.g. Chambers, p. 103. 

* See especially Binz’ article in P.B.B., xx and Brandl, pp. 998 ff. 


5 The Heroic Legends of Denmark, translated by L. M. Hollander (New York, 1919), 
p. 249. 
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are agreed in admitting Olrik’s judgment except for one feature 
that Olrik did not discuss: the heroes’ association with the Geatas— 
both are said to have been related to the king of that people, to have 
proceeded thither to Denmark and to have supported Eadgils in 
the Swedish wars. Considering how much later the Scandinavian 
texts are than the English, it is not impossible that at some late time 
a Scandinavian, struck by the similarity in the names of Bjarki and 
Beowulf, whom he had encountered either in popular English lays 
or in the poem itself, transferred to Bjarki the association with the 
Geatas, or at least the most remarkable one, the support of Eadgils.’ 

If this suggestion is not acceptable, we must suppose that stories 
about a hero probably named Beowulf, as that is one of the connec- 
tions with Bjarki, were brought from Scandinavia and circulated 
for two centuries without leaving a trace in proper names, in genealo- 
gies or in allusive poems like Widsith. Of course this is not impossible; 
the author may intentionally have chosen to develop poetically a 
little known legend.® It may even be possible that, though in our minds 
Beowulf occupies an outstanding position in Anglo-Saxon literature, 
Kittredge was right many years ago—I do not know whether he 
changed his view later—in asserting that Beowulf was doubtless one 
of the most inferior of a large body of Anglo-Saxon epics. If that were 
the case we should not be disturbed by the lack of reference to our 
hero outside the poem. 

Whether the development of the story of Beowulf took place in 
Scandinavia or England, we have the problem of the process by which 
a fairy tale hero was projected into a courtly historical setting. In 
our day this would afford no difficulty as any writer of historical ro- 
mances would not hesitate to make such a transfer if he thought 
the result would be effective. But it is doubtful that a medieval poet 
would operate in that way. Perhaps it is possible that, after the ab- 
sorption of the Geatas by the Swedes, an exiled Geat may have 
consoled himself and impressed those who would listen to him by com- 
posing a story about the glories of the Geatas and thought the killing 
of Grendel, known to him from folk lore, an appropriate adventure for 
a hero who was to be the last king of his people; or perhaps some 


6 E.g., Chambers, p. 60. 

7 Lawrence thinks that the Beowulf story influenced Bjarki, while the Beowulf 
traditions were still in Scandinavia. 

8 Brandl remarks: “Solch vereinzeltes Vorkommen des Haupthelden in der alten 
Namengebung lasst zweifeln, ob die Sage von ihm sehr volkstiimlich war; doch ist in 
solchen Schliissen aus negativen Verhiltnissen Vorsicht zu iiben,” p. 999. 
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Englishman, who regarded himself as descended from Geatas, could 
have performed such an act. Purpose and effect would thus be some- 
thing like the glorification of Arthur as the hero of a vanquished 
people. If Arthur was not a historical person, the genesis of the two 
heroes may have been similar, though in making such a suggestion I 
would not want to associate myself with those who regard Geoffrey 
of Monmouth as the originator of the Arthurian legend. 

If we could suppose that Beowulf was a historical person, and spe- 
cifically a king of the Geatas, we should understand readily the 
process of attaching fairy tale adventures to a well-known hero, as 
it occurs frequently—consider for example the case of Grettir, and 
again Arthur, if, as seems likely, he was a real person, a leader of 
armies rather than a king. This of course was the old view, but it has 
been proposed recently anew by Professor Girvan.*® Anyone interested 
in the matter should examine his arguments and then those of a 
writer like Chambers or Lawrence,!° who holds that Beowulf was not 
historical. In considering the proble.n one should bear in mind the 
fact that, as we have seen, there is abundant information in Scandi- 
navian or English or both for the historicity of Hrothgar, Hygelac, 
Ingeld, and most of the other background figures in the poem but 
none for that of Beowulf. However much one may be warned to 
distrust argument from silence, one may be pardoned for being 
impressed by this great contrast. 

Whichever view may be right, it is demonstrable, I think, that it 
was not our author who transferred a folk tale into a courtly, prob- 
ably historical, environment but that the material came to him so 
located. To be sure no one, as far as I know, has argued that he was 
responsible for this elevation of the folk tale; but at least it is good in 
this complex of uncertainties to be able to reach approximate cer- 
tainty even in a minor matter. Briefly, there are in the poem elements 
which indicate that the poet did not understand features which were 
in a courtly source, and which can be accounted for best by the 
supposition that he was working from incomplete narratives, pre- 
sumably lays. 

In some respects our author had a rational mind: he wanted to 
understand the reason for unusual features in his story and felt im- 


® Beowulf And the Seventh Century (London, 1935), pp. 73 ff. Of course earlier 
writers held this view, e.g., Brandl, who to be sure writes very tentatively, pp. 993, 
998; and Chadwick: The Heroic Age (Cambridge, England, 1926). 

‘0 See especially Lawrence, pp. 96, 101 ff., Chambers, second edition, p. 395. 
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pelled to explain them to his readers or hearers. His explanations, 
however, sometimes reveal puzzlement or even complete miscom- 
prehension. Thus it is clear that he does not understand why Beowulf, 
a hero of high rank, fights Grendel with his hands rather than a sword. 
To anyone familiar with folk tales it is obvious that Grendel is a crea- 
ture who can be killed only by the method which he uses in killing 
others,'' and that Beowulf’s bear nature, suggested by his name, 
equips him uniquely for success against Grendel because he too fights 
with his hands. But the author does not comprehend these facts, and 
his efforts to explain them are inconsistent. In lines 433 ff., and 679 ff., 
he has Beowulf say in a spirit of chivalry that as Grendel does not 
know the value of swords and does not use them, /e will not take 
advantage of his antagonist by fighting him with a sword. But in 
lines 798 ff., the poet says that no sword could harm Grendel because 
he had put a curse on weapons, and in lines 2684 ff., commenting 
on the failure of Beowulf’s sword in his first encounter with the 
dragon, he says that Beowulf was not fated to gain help from weapons 
because his hand was so strong that with its stroke it overtaxed every 
sword. Now if this poet was raising a fairy tale hero to courtly status, 
one would think that he must have been sufficiently familiar with 
such stories not to be surprised by these methods of combat. Indeed 
the most natural conclusion is that his puzzlement is due to the fact 
that a courtly hero fights in this way; thus one assumes that the trans- 
fer from folk tale to historical-courtly narrative had been made 
before our author started working. 

It is possible that a man trying to develop a folk tale in a heroic 
background might be so stupid as not to understand his material 
and to make inconsistent explanations of it, but surely more probable 
that he would be confused by finding it already in such an environ- 
ment. At any rate, simple stupidity could not account for the poet’s 
treatment of Unferth. It is quite clear that he did not understand the 
character and actions of that figure in his story—nor do we. In the 
poem we have this inconsistency: in his first appearance Unferth 
taunts Beowulf with having lost in a contest with Breca (lines 499 
ff.); but later he lends Beowulf an excellent sword for his encounter 
with Grendel’s mother (lines 1455 ff.). The author comments on the 
first action that Unferth was jealous of even the possibility of beo- 


1! For a different, more realistic explanation, see E. D. Laborde, in Modern Lan- 
guage Review, xvitt (1923), pp. 202 ff. 
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wulf’s success in the fight with Grendel. Then in line 531 Beowulf 
says that Unferth has spoken ‘“‘beore druncen.’’ When Unferth lends 
the sword to. Beowulf—an act which the poet regards as entirely 
friendly—he says that Unferth had forgotten what he had said “wine 
druncen.”’ Of course it is possible that the explanation is correct. 
But even if it is, one would naturally conclude that Unferth was in 
the author’s source. Why should a story teller invent action so obvi- 
ously inconsistent that an explanation is required? Moreover no 
motivation for Beowulf’s needing to borrow a sword is given. Why 
should the poet insert that borrowing? Finally Unferth comes ac- 
companied by allusions to the killing of his brothers which are never 
explained; and he is a thyle, a court official. It is incredible that he 
was an invention of our poet; consequently he must be part of a 
courtly setting which was in the story as it came to the poet. 

As Unferth is not mentioned in any other source of information 
available to us, we can but speculate on his function in the Beowulf 
story. Comment has been restricted nitherto to the suggestion that 
he was an evil counsellor, who may have fomented the disturbances 
which developed in Denmark after Hrothgar’s death.” If that view 
is correct, and it is supported by the presumed etymology of his name, 
which is taken to mean “‘no peace,” it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the same ill-will which motivated him in his first appearance in 
the poem, inspired him when he lent Beowulf a sword which, in the 
event, failed the hero at need. If a thyle was, as Vogt thinks, the 
spokesman or head of a heathen cult, or as Malone suggests, a wizard," 
perhaps the reason that Beowulf borrowed the sword was that a 
thyle was able to treat a weapon so as to make it effective against 
monsters. In that case one would think that the narrative would 
emphasize Unferth’s treachery in equipping Beowulf with a sword 
which was useless. Hence the great politeness which Beowulf shows 
toward Unferth when he returns the weapon would be another 
instance of our poet’s misunderstanding of his material." 

It is possible, however, that we should argue from Unferth’s 
apparently friendly attitude, when lending the sword, backward to 


* Chambers, pp. 27 ff., Klaeber, first edition, p. 145, third edition, p. 148. 

W. H. Vogt: Stilgeschichte der eddischen Wissensdichtung, erster Band (Breslau, 
1927), Malone, M.L.N., xutv, 129-130. 
_ Klaeber says that Unferth’s generosity and “sportsmanlike fairness” to Beowuf 
is “a feature obviously added by the poet himself,” first edition, p. 146, third edition, 
p. 150. 
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the taunts concerning Breca. There the poet may have misunderstood 
some expression in his source, as we might interpret the coast 
guard’s remark 
ZEr ge fyr heonan 

leassceaweras on land Dena 

furpur feran (lines 252-254) 
as an insult; it may be that in challenging Beowulf, Unferth was per- 
forming some part of his function as thyle. Perhaps when a stranger 
had performed his beot before the court, it was the business of the thyle 
to bring up some event in the stranger’s past which could be inter- 
preted unfavorably, even though the thyle knew his imputations 
were untrue, so as to test the stranger’s ability to defend himself. 
If this supposition should be correct, lending the sword to Beowulf 
would not have been inconsistent with Unferth’s earlier action, and 
perhaps its failure would not have been charged to his fault. It 
should be noted, however, that the name Unferth, as understood at 
present, would not be so appropriate to him as it is in the other 
hypothesis. 

Whatever the true explanation of Unferth’s part in the poem 
may be, the poet’s lack of understanding of it must have been due to 
incompleteness of his source,” and this is most readily explained by 
the assumption that he obtained his material not from one long 
connected narrative but from lays about the hero, which mentioned 
Unferth and his court position but because of their inconsecutive 
or loosely related development did not make clear the motivation 
of his actions; it may be even that the poet had not heard all of the 
lays and hence had missed some necessary details about Unferth. 

Because of these considerations, it seems clear that our poet did 
not elevate the folk tale to a courtly, historical environment. Whether 
in his source the stories of Grendel and the dragon were already joined 
is less clear. Klaeber is sure that it was our author “who combined 
the Grendel stories with the dragon narrative and added, as a con- 
necting link, the account of Beowulf’s return, in short, conceived the 
plan of an extensive epic poem with a great and noble hero as the 


‘5 Much of what I say from this point on may be true not of our poet but of his im- 
mediate source. It is possible that he had before him a long narrative comprising all the 
action found in the poem known to us; in other words, it may be that it was a predeces- 
sor who united the material of lays and who had incomplete information about Un- 
ferth. But naturally one assumes that it was our poet who made the synthesis, as for 
example Klaeber does in the passage quoted in note 1 above. 
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central figure.”’® This may be so, but in the final sections of the 
poem there are indications that the author was using a story of a 
dragon fight already associated with Beowulf or at any rate with a 
hero who fought not with weapons but with his hands; consequently 
perhaps he was no more of an innovator in joining the two main epi- 
sodes than he was in adding the fight with Grendel’s mother to that 
with her son; in other words, in the whole work he was using a series 
-of lays, or short narratives, associated with the same hero. These 
indications appear in the references to the slaying of Deghrefn and 
in the account of the fight with the dragon. In the former our poet 
emphasizes the fact that Beowulf killed the champion of the Hugas 
with his hands. For this mode of fighting there is no explanation; the 
slaying took place presumably just after the death of Hygelac in the 
battle between the Geatas and the Franks; and Deghrefn was an 
ordinary human being, protector of the Franks’ banner (lines 2501 
ff.). In such a situation the use of methods appropriate enough in a 
contest with a monster like Grendel seems curiously out of place. 
Perhaps our poet inserted it in an effort to connect this detail with 
the victory over Grendel. But considering the preference he shows 
for the use of a sword—a few lines before, he has Beowulf refer with 
pride to his achievements with his sword (lines 2499 ff., with which 
lines 2684 ff., should be contrasted)—and the disapproval of hand- 
fighting implied in his earlier comments on the killing of Grendel, 
it seems much less likely that he would insert it than that he found 


CG ao Cum OS 
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it in his source. 
Further, a few lines later Beowulf says 


Nolde ic sweord beran 


wepen to wyrme, gif ic wiste hu 
wid Sam aglecean elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, swa ic gio wid Grendel dyde. (lines 2518 ff.) 


Again it is possible that the poet contrived, but more probable that 
he inherited this speech. If so, the poet’s original for the dragon fight 
was a story about Beowulf, as much a part of the tradition as the 
combat with Grendel. Whether the poet invented the narrative of 
“Beowulf’s return”’ or based it on the tradition, this evidence or rea- 
soning does not indicate. If his sources were lays, perhaps it is un- 
likely that such matter would be used in a lay; in that case the poet 
devised the transitional section. 


'6 First edition, p. cxx, third edition, p. cxviii. 
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The conclusion that in our author’s source the hero already was 
placed in a courtly environment and that the source was defective 
in its presentation of Unferth, hence probably not an organized 
narrative but a number of lays (perhaps incomplete) is based on real 
evidence: the poet’s misunderstanding of Beowulf’s method of fight- 
ing and his inconsistent treatment of Unferth. Further there is reason 
in the text of the poem for judging that the author did not arbitrarily 
join the part following the “‘Return” to the story of the fights with 
Grendel and his mother but that he found it in his sources already 
ascribed to his hero. Whether the ‘‘sources”’ were a long connected 
narrative or a number of lays is uncertain, for a connected narrative 
might emphasize the actions of Unferth without making his motiva- 
tion quite clear; but the conception of lays would seem the more 
likely explanation of the facts. How old the “sources” were is uncer- 
tain; decision must depend on the exact relations with the Scandi- 
navian narratives. That they were not well known is a natural infer- 
ence from the lack of mention of Beowulf as a hero outside the poem 
and from the fact that the author had not been able to get a good 
understanding of the actions of one of the principal persons in the 


story. 
J. R. HULBERT 


The University of Arkansas 
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ed es 
IN A LONG speech of reminiscence, before the dragon fight, Beowulf 


“9 tells his followers how King Hrepel of the Geatas grieved over the 
va death of Herebeald at the hands of HeScyn. It swelled the old king’s 
‘ly sorrow that he could not take vengeance: the slayer, like the slain, 
th was his own son. As the poet puts it, 
dy wihte ne meahte 
al 2465 on $am feorhbonan faghde gebetan, 

no Sy er he bone headoric hatian ne meahte 
ve laSum dedum, peah him leof ne wes. 
me Here the reading headoric of line 2466 is that of the second scribe. 
. But in the MS there appears above the line, between the 7 and the c 


“a of headoric, an n, written, as Zupitza noted, ‘‘with a lighter ink.’”! 
Zupitza seems to have taken it for granted that this “correction” 


T- 
- was made by the scribe who wrote the text; at any rate, in his trans- 
ad literation he read heado-rinc and this reading, in the variant 
¥ form headorinc, regularly appears in the editions of the poem down to 


the present day. 

Over a decade ago, in the ninth of a series of ‘‘Notes on Beowulf,” 
I noted that “the superscript differs not only in size but also in 
shape from the m habitual with the Beowulf scribe. ...’ Without 
going into further particulars, I concluded that the m set above the 
line represents, not a correction made by the copyist himself, but an 
emendation made by some early (i.e., eleventh-century) reader of 
the manuscript text. If so, the reading headorinc is parallel to the 
reading hererinc of line 1176, a modern emendation of the hereric 
of the MS text. Both readings are products of conjecture, and should 
be weighed accordingly. 

In the present note I will try to support my conclusion by going 
into greater detail. The superscript ” of the MS differs in the following 
respects from the characteristic of the second scribe: (1) the second 
downstroke is considerably higher than the first; (2) the two down- 
strokes are linked at the top by a long, slanting, and conspicuous 
middle stroke; (3) there is a final flourish of notable vigor; and (4) 
the letter was made without heavy pressure on the pen. It is instructive 
to compare this m with another superscript » found a little earlier 


1 Autotypes, p. 115 
2 Anglia, 63.193. 
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in the text, where the scribe corrected to sinne the sine which he had 
first written (line 2283). Here the x is a bit smaller than usual, as one 
would expect in a superscribed letter, but otherwise it conforms to the 
scribe’s habitual m: the two downstrokes are of equal height; they 
are linked at the top by a notably short, inconspicuous stroke; the 
final flourish is negligible; and the letter was made with heavy pressure 
on the pen, giving a thick-stroked effect markedly different from the 
superscribed x of line 2466. In my opinion few close students of the 
two n’s would fail to conclude that the » of line 2283 was made by 
the second Beowulf scribe but the » of line 2466 was made by some- 
body else. 

The word-element -ric is familiar in OE in personal names, but 
otherwise it occurs but rarely. Holthausen in his Altenglisches ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch rightly identifies it with Gothic reiks “ruler” 
but wrongly restricts it to personal names. We have just seen that 
it occurs in two words used by the Beowulf poet (if we go by the 
inherited, unemended text): hereric ‘army commander” and headoric 
“‘war-ruler.”’ It also makes the second element of the gasric of the 
Franks Casket, a word which Holthausen glosses with ‘‘wiiterich.” 

All three of these words have suffered at the hands of emendators. 
Since the element -ric is rare in nouns other than personal names, 
readers and students are tempted to change it to something more 
familiar. In the case of headoric an emendation got into the manu- 
script itself; in the other two cases, modern editors or commentators 
have substituted readings of their own. But in every case the original 
reading makes excellent sense, and the changes suggested are need- 
less. In my Anglia paper I pointed out that the epithet Aereric, applied 
to Beowulf, was in every way appropriate to that hero; compare 
herewisa “‘army leader,” an epithet applied to him in line 3020. In 
the same paper I noted that the epithet /eadoric, applied to Hedcyn, 
was “eminently if not indeed uniquely appropriate” to him, since 
he must be reckoned ‘‘a war-ruler pure and simple: hardly had he 
mounted the throne when war broke out with the Swedes, and in the 
course of this war he lost his life. Moreover, external evidence exists 
which strongly supports the reading headoric here. The character 
HeaSoric named in Widsith 116 is to be identified with Hepcyn, for 
reasons which I have set forth in my edition of Widsith (pp. 158 ff.). 
The difference in name becomes readily explicable if we accept the 
reading of the Beowulf scribe: the epithet headoric, applied to Hepcyn 
in the Beowulf passage and presumably in real life, came to be felt as 
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his name and drove out of use the true name....” As for gasric, 
an epithet applied to the whale of the Franks Casket verses, it well 
befits that creature, whose evil character is sufficiently brought out 
in the OE Physiologus and elsewhere. 

Our conclusion, then, cannot be doubtful. The three words in -ric 
under discussion give one another mutual support and must be recog- 
nized as genuine. Future editors would do well to resist the temptation 
to emend them out of existence. 

KEMP MALONE 

Johns Hopkins University 








GOETHE AND THE STOLBERGS AFTER 1775: THE 
HISTORY OF A PROBLEMATIC RELATIONSHIP 


IN A PREVIOUS paper! I traced the friendship between Goethe and 
three members of the Stolberg family (Christian, Friedrich Leopold, 
Auguste) from its beginnings to its sudden climax, represented by 
the Geniereise of 1775 to Switzerland and the subsequent visit of the 
brothers to Weimar, shortly after Goethe’s arrival there. It was 
pointed out that this relationship is to be regarded not as an isolated 
and fortuitous event, but rather as fitting into the general pattern 
of a rapprochement between the southern and the northern group 
within the Sturm und Drang generation. Such a rapprochement, 
had it developed into a lasting alliance, would obviously have been 
fraught with fateful potentialities for the entire development of 
German literature. There was, at one time, a definite possibility that 
Goethe would not stay in Weimar, rather thence proceed northward 
to Hamburg, or even to Copenhagen. This plan evidently faded away 
very soon after his arrival at Karl August’s court. In its place another 
one now made its appearance, one which came considerably closer to 
realization: Fritz Stolberg, the most gifted member of the Gottingen 
Bund, indeed the most gifted disciple of Klopstock, was to join the 
Weimar circle in the official capacity of a gentleman-in-waiting. But 
it was in consequence of this project that the Goethe-Stolberg friend- 
ship was soon shaken to its foundations. The complex history of the 
relationship from 1776 on is of considerable interest, for it reflects 
almost every phase of Goethe’s development; yet it has never re- 
ceived its full due.’ 

The offer was discussed during the presence of the brothers at 
Weimar (November 26 to December 3, on their return journey from 
Switzerland to Copenhagen) and was subsequently confirmed by 
letter after the necessary appropriations had been made. Fritz con- 
sented on condition that after his long absence from home he be 

! “Goethe and the Stolbergs: A Friendship of the Storm and Stress,” JEGP, 
xLvul (1949). Like its predecessor, the present study was written during a sabbatical 
leave of absence granted by Brown University; I am also indebted to that institution 
for many interlibrary loans. The Widener Library of Harvard University likewise 
has a claim to my gratitude. 

2 Diintzer treated it, with an anti-Stolberg bias and without the benefit of all 
sources available to us, in his essay ““Goethe und der Reichsgraf Friedrich Leopold von 
Stolberg” (Abhandlungen zu Goethes Leben und Werken (Leipzig, 1885], 1). While con- 


centrating on the Goethe-Stolberg problem, our investigation will throughout touch 
upon the interrelations between the Stolbergs and the Weimar group in general. 
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allowed to spend the summer with his family.* He was anxious to 
leave Denmark, especially Copenhagen, for which he entertained a 
strangely intense dislike; moreover, immediately after his return 
thither, he had made himself exceedingly unpopular by tactless re- 
marks about the country where his father had settled, where he him- 
self had grown up, and where his brother-in-law, Andreas Peter 
Bernstorff, was a member of the government. 

The plan was ill-starred from the beginning. After Stolberg’s 
conditional acceptance, Weimar at first seems to have stalled. In 
February and April, Seckendorf mentions the appointment as a settled 
matter, but on March 28 Stolberg speaks of having had no definite 
answer. An agreement must have been reached soon after, for on 
August 30 Goethe complains to Gustchen: 


Von Friz hab ich noch keinen Brief. Der Herzog glaubt noch er komme, und 
man fragt nach ihm und ich kann nichts sagen. ... Gustgen, er nimmt im 
Friihjahr den Antrag des Herzogs an, wird 6ffentlich erklart, in allen unsern 
Etats steht sein Nahme,® er bittet sich noch aus den Sommer bey seinen 
Geschwistern zu seyn, man liasst ihm alles, und nun kommt er nicht... . Und 
die, die man so behandelt, ist Carl August Herzog zu Sachsen und dein Goethe 
Gustgen. 


On May 18 Fritz writes to his and Goethe’s friend Philipp Kayser: 
he has heard that Lenz is in Weimar, and he is looking forward to 


3 Goethe-Jahrbuch (henceforth: GJb), xxrx (1908), 28. 

4A. Langguth, Christian Hieronymus Esmarch und der Gottinger Dichterbund 
(Berlin, 1903), p. 133; Aage Friis, Bernstorffske Papirer (Copenhagen and Christiania, 
1904-13), m1, 476, 486. Fritz was averse to city life in any case; in addition he found 
the atmosphere of Copenhagen stuffy. Bernstorff defended him as far as possible; he, 
too, speaks regretfully of the prevailing intellectual mediocrity and the aversion to 
“hommes de génie”’ (Friis, 111, 500). Moreover Guldberg, then at the helm, advocated 
a reversal of the previous policy of welcoming foreigners, especially Germans, and ap- 
pointing them to the highest posts. A law promulgated early in 1776 (Indfédsretslov) for 
the future virtually barred non-Danes from appointment to state offices and empha- 
sized the Danish character of the country which, in culture as well as administration, 
had become so German that Herder in his Reisejournal of 1769 could speak of the 
“Danish end” of Germany. This reaction stemmed from the discontent bred by the ill- 
advised and dictatorial measures of Struensee, the German adventurer. The Bernstorff 
circle despised Struensee; nevertheless the Stolbergs, especially Fritz, resented and 
publicly criticized Guldberg’s policy of Danization. Cf. L. Magon, Ein Jahrhundert 
geistiger und literarischer Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland und Skandinavien, 1 (Dort- 
mund, 1926), 425 f. 

5 W. Arndt, Goethe’s Briefe an die Grifin Auguste zu Stolberg, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 
1881), p. 148 f.; O. Hellinghaus, Briefe Friedrich Leopolds Grafen zu Stolberg und der 
Seinigen an Johann Heinrich VoL (Miinster, 1891), p. 41. 

® However Diintzer states (p. 6 f.) that neither the Hof- und AdreL kalender (issued 
in February) nor the Wochenblait (in which appointments were announced) mentions 
Stolberg. What degree of formalization the matter reached remains uncertain. 
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living with him.’ But by this time Klopstock has already inter- 
fered; his famous letter to Goethe of May 8° asserts, as a matter of 
definite knowledge, that Karl August is running completely wild 
and ruining his health and his marriage by drinking. Goethe will be 
held responsible, and the consequences will be disastrous if the Ger- 
man princes, traditionally disdainful of associating with men of letters, 
should regard these happenings as a justification for this attitude. 
The deeper implication is clear: Klopstock, the first to gain social 
dignity for the literary profession, regards his own life work as threat- 
ened. 

Behind his explicit accusations there were others which he did not 
mention. Germany was buzzing with wild rumors about the Duke 
and his boon companions. One was that he and Goethe shared a mis- 
tress; Klopstock himself reports it in a letter to Fritz Stolberg of 
June 14.° 

Now we know that Goethe himself was at this time anything but 
happy about Karl August’s development, and that later, in‘‘Ilmenau,” 
he did not exculpate himself: 

Ich brachte reines Feuer vom Altar; 

Was ich entziindet, ist nicht reine Flamme. 
Der Sturm vermehrt die Glut und die Gefahr, 
Ich schwanke nicht, indem ich mich verdamme. 


Yet this forthright self-accusation is an over-simplification, and he 
sums up the whole tangled situation in the tragic words: “‘Unschuldig 
und gestraft, und schuldig und begliickt.’’ The same deep uncertainty 
is also evident in his reply to Klopstock of May 21, though the tone 
is firm and curt: 


Sie fiihlen selbst, da ich nichts . . . zu antworten habe. Entweder miifste ich 


7 Burkhardt, “Briefe aus der Sturm- und Drangperiode,” Die Grenzboten, xx1x-4 
(1870), 462. 

8 Klopstock’s letters to Goethe of the year 1776 are reprinted, e.g., in J. H. Hennes, 
Aus Friedrich Leopold v. Stolberg’s Jugendjahren (Frankfurt a. M., 1876; symbol hence- 
forth: Hennes,), pp. 71 ff. 

9 Bobé, Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske Familiekreds i Tidsrummet 1770- 
1827 (Copenhagen, 1895-1932; symbol henceforth: EP), vim, 78. A few weeks later 
Voss writes to Ernestine Boie: “Der Herzog lauft mit Goethen wie ein wilder Pursche 
auf den Dérfern herum; er besduft sich und geniefet briiderlich einerlei Madchen mit 
ihm. ... Klopstock glaubt, es werde ein blutiges Ende mit Goethe nehmen, denn der 
Adel ist auf’s duBerste gegen ihn erbittert” (Bode, Goethe in vertraulichen Briefen seiner 
Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1918-23], 1, 199 f.). And actually Bodmer relates in October: 
“Die Rede ist gegangen, daf$ Goethen [sic] in einem Duell das Leben verloren habe” 
(ibid., p. 213). 
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als Schul Knabe ein pater peccavi anstimmen, oder mich sophistisch ent- 
schuldigen, oder als ein ehrlicher Kerl vertheidigen, und dann kam vielleicht 
in der Wahrheit ein Gemisch von allen Dreien heraus, und wozu? Also kein 
Wort mehr zwischen uns iiber diese Sache.... Graf Stolberg soll immer 
kommen. Wir sind nicht schlimmer, und wills Gott, besser, als er uns selbst 
gesehen hat. 


If Goethe is curt, Klopstock now becomes cutting; he declares Goethe 
unworthy of that frankness that friendship inspired. “Stolberg soll 
nicht kommen, wenn er mich hért, oder vielmehr wenn er sich selbsten 
hért.’’"! The break is complete; the elder poet’s magisterial tone has 
made it inevitable from the start. And a momentous break it is: 
the first of a succession of estrangements between Goethe and the 
friends of his youth which will leave him more and more isolated. 

Klopstock now submits the correspondence to Fritz Stolberg. 
The latter’s answer of June 8 (Hennes;, pp. 73 f.) recalls words con- 
cerning him which Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit puts into 
Lavater’s mouth: “‘ .. . sie haben ihn mir als einen Heroen, als einen 
Hercules beschrieben, und ich habe in meinem Leben keinen weichern, 
zarteren und, wenn es darauf ankommt, bestimmbareren jungen 
Mann gesehen.’’"' We see him helplessly groping for a solution. In- 
dignantly he sides with Klopstock, the mentor of his youth, patheti- 
cally he decries Goethe’s defiance which makes him oppose his ego 
not to men only, but to God—and which surely will lead him to per- 
dition unless a miracle happens.” And this unbending Titan now 
vaunting himself as the favorite of a prince! Yet he knows that Goethe 
honors Klopstock at heart, is altogether the warmest of friends. 
Actually the letter in a way shows more insight into Goethe’s com- 
plex being than the enthusiastic clichés of the past, as, e.g., when 
Stolberg observes: ‘‘Wie oft sah ich ihn schmelzend und wiithend in 
einer Viertelstunde.”’ Also Karl August, once simply “ein herrlicher 
Junge,” has great potentialities for evil as well as good, has, alas, 
“natiirliche Wildheit, und was unendlich schlimmer ist, Harte.” 

0 May 29. Some reprints, probably erroneously, give the date as August 29 (cf. 
Hennes;, p. 73, n. 1). 

1! Werke, Weimar ed., xx1x, 106. The following symbols will be used for sections 
Iand III of this edition: W (Werke) and T (Tagebiicher). Goethe’s letters will be iden- 
tified by date only. 

2 Cf. also the following passage from another letter of this period: ““Géthe ist nicht 
blof ein Genie, sondern er hat auch ein wahrhaft gutes Herz, aber es ergriff mich ein 
Grausen, als er mir an einem der letzten Tage meiner Anwesenheit in Weimar von 
Riesengeistern sprach, die sich auch den ewigen geoffenbarten Wahrheiten nicht beugen. 
Dieser unbeugsame Trotz wird, wenn er in ihm weiter wuchert, auch sein Herz kalt 


machen.” (J. Janssen, Friedrich Leopold Graf su Stolberg [Freiburg i. B., 1877], 1, 70). 
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Despite everything Stolberg still feels bound to go to Weimar, as 
promised. The letter ends on a tone not free from bravado: ‘Ich 
hoffe mich friih so zu zeigen, dafi er [Karl August] mich genug kennen 
lernt, um mir nichts anzumuthen, das meiner, das Ihres Freundes... 
unwiirdig ware; thut er’s, so verlaf}’ ich ihn gleich.”” Thereupon Klop- 
stock asks him: What does he hope to accomplish in Weimar? Convert 
Goethe and the Duke? ‘‘Das kémmt mir fast so vor, wie die Bekehrung, 
die Clarisse mit Lovelacen vorhatte.’’ It is better to stay away 
altogether. Would he be interested in serving the Margrave of Baden? 
(EP, vu, 77 f.) 

Fritz Stolberg did not go to Weimar; neither to Karlsruhe. Soon 
after he became envoy of the (secular) Prince-Bishop of Liibeck 
(and Count, later Duke, of Oldenburg) to the Danish court.’ And 
we must gather from Goethe’s above-quoted letter to Gustchen of 
August 28-30 that Fritz did not have the courage to write to Weimar 
and explain his resignation. Christian, incidentally, fully espoused 
the cause of Klopstock and his brother." 

But the connection between Goethe and Gustchen continues, inter- 
mittently, until 1782. Several of his letters indicate that the initiative 
lies mainly with her;' this is all the more noteworthy in view of her 
full awareness of the hair-raising stories about Weimar."® 


'8 That he would enter the services of the Prince-Bishop seemed definite by July 
24 (Janssen, 1, 78); by August 10 the Danish Crown had declared him persona grata 
(Friis, Bernstor fiske Papirer, 111, 488). 

14 Hennes,, pp. 74 f. Goethe must have written a further letter in the matter, 
probably to Fritz Stolberg directly. A foolishly insulting note from C. F. Cramer to 
Goethe of October 11 asserts that the latter has accused Klopstock of “unerhérte 
Impertinenz” and that Klopstock, hearing of it, turned on his heel and cried: “Izt 
veracht ich Goethen!” (Redlich, “Ein unechter und ein echter Brief Goethe’s an Klop- 
stock,” Im neuen Reich, tv-2 [1874], 338). The same scene is related by Voss (Bode, 
, 201 f.). On the other hand Kayser loyally stood by Goethe; on August 17 he wrote to 
the Stolbergs: ‘“‘Geht Fritz nach Weimar? . . . Im Vertrauen, es war ein wenig garstig 
von Euch, daf auch Ihr Zweifel an Goethe und das all Raum gabt. Pfui! [hr an seinem 
Gétterbusen gelegen, ihn so gesehen und geahndet—und Ihr zweifeltet da, daf er 
durchtreiben wiirde. Es ist kein Wort wahr von allem Geschwiz. Geht, seht! iiberzeugt 


Euch!! . . . Es soll alles einen erschrecklichen grofen, simplen, politischen Gang gehen, 
Goethe wirds thun. . . . Er wird als Minister so grof} werden als er als Autor war, sagt 


Wieland...” (EP, vu, 70). 

6 Feb. 11, 1776; July 17, 1777; June 3, 1780 (cf. also the note of the same day to 
Charlotte von Stein); March 4, 1782. It is hard to understand how Diinizer can speak 
(pp. 17 ff.) of Auguste as having dropped Goethe. 

16 Cf. Fritz’s letter of June 8, 1776, to Klopstock (Hennes,, p. 74): “Die andern 
Geschichten, welche mir Gustchen erzahlt hat, sind lacherlich und schlecht.” The ad- 
jectives would seem to refer to the rumors themselves rather than to the activities of 
the persons concerned, but it is not quite clear. 
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At first the whirl of the new environment allows him to dash off 
only two hasty notes; but he is sure that Stella, which he sent her, 
must have convinced her of his unwavering friendship. After recover- 
ing from a nearly fatal illness she writes him a long letter in the spring 
of 1776; before even reading it he jots down a brief preliminary reply 
(May 16), and in so doing significantly says: ‘Ja Gustgen Morgen 
fang ich dir ein Journal an!—das ist alles was ich thun kann—denn 
der Dir nicht schrieb bisher ist immer derselbe.’’ These words, together 
with the following diary-like letter of May 17-24, suggest the wish to 
vindicate his own life, and conditions at Weimar in general, against 
Klopstock’s accusations of May 8, to which he replies on the twenty- 
first.!7 

In starting his long letter on the seventeenth he immediately feels 
inhibited: ‘Ich fithle dass ich Dir nicht alles sagen kann drum mag 
ich nichts sagen. Adieu!” But two hours later he again takes up his 
pen and tells her of his house and garden on the Ilm. Throughout the 
next days he gives a running, detailed account of his doings and associ- 
ations; he speaks of designing a hermitage with sheltered seats ‘“‘fiir 
arme Krancke und bekiimmerte Herzen” and lawn embankments 
where his own soul will find composure and rest “zu tragen und zu 
leiden.”’ He tells of still, solemn hours of night and early morn (‘‘Ich 
hére nur meine Uhr tackcken und den Wind und das Wehr von 
ferne’’), or of riding with Karl August to a distant village where there 
was a fire, and of his own participation in the salvage work. The 
hint is clear: there is more than reckless boisterousness at Weimar, 
there is also a sense of responsibility. Altogether, the Duke “‘ist ein 
trefflicher Junge und wird wills Gott auch ausgihren. Friz wird gute 
Tage mit uns haben, so wenig ich ihm ein Paradies verspreche.” 
He tells of Charlotte von Stein, whom her brothers know and who 
instills tranquility and pure happiness into his heart; trustingly he 
begs Gustchen to befriend Cornelia by writiy 3 to her in isolated 
Emmendingen.'® And he ends: 

Was wirds werden, ich hab eben noch viel auszustehen, das ists was ich in 
allen Drangsaalen meiner Jugend fiihlte, aber gestahlt bin ich auch, und will 


ausdauern bis ans Ende... . Friz soll kommen wann er gerne mag der Herzog 
hat ihn lieb wiinscht ihn ie eher ie lieber, will ihn aber nicht engen. Adieu. Ich 
bin ewig derselbe G. 


17 The letter was first thus interpreted by Herman Grimm (Goethe, 6th ed. [Berlin, 
1899], p. 236). 

18 Cornelia’s lines to Gustchen of Dec. 10, 1776 (Arndt, pp. 61 f.) show that the 
latter complied with Goethe’s request. 
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Two more letters of a warmly personal nature follow (August 
28-30, 1776; July 17, 1777). Both are full of that limpid atmosphere 
which is so characteristic also of the poetry of these years. ‘Die 
Sonne liegt schon auf meinen Wiesen!—Der Thau schwebt noch iiber 
dem Fluss. Lieber Engel warum miissen wir so fern von einander 
seyn.” And: 

Alles geben Gétter die unendlichen 

Ihren Lieblingen ganz 

Alle Freuden die unendlichen 

Alle Schmerzen die unendlichen ganz. 
So sang ich neulich als ich tief in einer herrlichen Mondnacht aus dem Flusse 
stieg der vor meinem Garten durch die Wiesen fliest; und das bewahrheitet 
sich taglich an mir. 


The last three notes (March 17, 1778; June 3, 1780; March 4, 
1782) lack such spontaneity, and they revert to the formal “Sie.” 
With regard to her brothers he writes (1780): “ . . . kniipfen Sie wenn 
Sie mégen den alten Faden wieder an, es ist ia dies sonst ein weiblich 
Geschafft.”” And he begs her to convey his best wishes to Fritz and 
his fiancée, Agnes von Witzleben. 

Thus we are led back to the relations between Goethe and the 
Stolberg brothers. The sources at this point are meager. 

In the semi-friendly feud and competition between Biirger and 

Fritz Stolberg as translators of the Jliad (1776-77) Goethe, as well 
as Herder and Wieland, sides with the former.'® When in 1778 
the book edition of his version is published, Fritz sends copies to 
Bertuch in Weimar, asking him to present one each to the Duke, 
the two Duchesses, Prince Konstantin, Goethe, Wieland,”° Dalberg, 
Charlotte von Stein, Luise von Géchhausen. His accompanying words 
are not heroic: 
Es war mir so wohl bei der Hoffnung in Weimar mein Leben zuzubringen und 
wenn nicht meine Geschwister mich zuriickgehalten hatten, wiirde nichts in 
der Welt es haben thun kénnen. . . . Méchten Sie wohl Biirge dafiir werden, 
da® die genannten Freunde mich alle noch lieben? (G/Jb, x [1889], 145)?! 


19 Cf. Wieland’s letters in Strodtmann, Briefe von und an Gottfried August Biirger 
(Berlin, 1874), 1, 355 and un, 31. 

20 For Wieland’s favorable reaction see Karl Wagner, Briefe an Johann Heinrich 
Merck (Darmstadt, 1835), pp. 147 f. For his attitude towards the Stolbergs in general 
about 1780 cf. also ibid., pp. 199 f. and two letters to Boie (Mitteilungen aus dem Lit- 
teraturarchive in Berlin, 111 [1901-05], 374, 378) in which he lavishes fulsome praise on 
the “Heroen-Briider,” especially on Fritz, the “herrliche Jiingling.” 

*1 Later in life (1811) he took a different view, praising Klopstock for having kept 
him away from Weimar “mit strafendem Ernste und mit Berufung auf Gewissen und 
Pflicht”’ (Janssen, 1, 70). 
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How Goethe reacted to Stolberg’s completed Jliad we do not know; 
little faith can be placed in Bodmer’s vainglorious report that on his 
second trip to Switzerland he spoke in the highest terms of his, Bod- 
mer’s translation (likewise published in 1778), while disparaging 
Stolberg’s as intelligible only to readers familiar with Greek.” 

In May, 1784, Fritz and Agnes, Christian and his wife Luise (of 
the Danish branch of the Reventlows) arrived in Weimar on their 
way to Karlsbad. It was a joyous time in their lives: the Guldberg 
regime in Copenhagen had fallen and Andreas Peter Bernstorff, 
ousted in 1780, had returned in triumph and was now head of the 
government. A period of sweeping social reforms had begun in Den- 
mark, that period of ‘‘store L¢fter’’ (great promises) which was to 
last until the horrors of the French Revolution and, more especially, 
the vise in which the Napoleonic wars caught the country produced 
a sense of permanent crisis. This passionate optimism of 1784 inspired 
all members of the Bernstorff circle. In 1783, incidentally, Auguste 
Stolberg had married Bernstorff, the widower of her elder sister 
Henriette. 

The brothers were at the home of Countess Charitas Emilie Berns- 
torff* when Goethe appeared, “blafi wie die Wand vor Freude und 
Riihrung.”** The entire visit (of about one week’s duration) was 
characterized by the greatest cordiality. Bygones were not even by- 
gones; they seemed erased from memory. The travelers were enter- 
tained at court, by Goethe (in whose garden they saw a Montgolfiére 
ascend), also by Herder and Charlotte von Stein; in Tiefurt they at- 
tended a reading of the Journal (EP, 111, 370). 

Fritz finds that eight years of ‘‘fatale Geschifte” have left their 
mark on Goethe. His present situation seems unduly to constrain 
his genius—can a uniform cut for the stature of an average mortal 
fit a giant? Yet he is “ganz der alte geist- und liebevolle,” and is “die 
Wahrheit selber.”’ To Voss Fritz writes: 


Er ist weniger brausend, weniger trepordos (brausend ist nicht das wahre 
Wort) weniger leicht aufflammend, gewi® nicht weniger feurig als er war, und 


* Biedermann, Goethes Gespriche (Berlin, 1909-11), 1, 100. 

*3 She was the widow of the elder Bernstorff, Johann Hartwig Ernst (the patron 
of Klopstock and uncle of Andreas Peter). In 1779 she had settled in Weimar, following 
her relative and foster-daughter Sophie von Schardt, the wife of Charlotte von Stein’s 
eldest brother (cf. EP, 1m, 380 f.; vir, 464 f.). 

** Hellinghaus, p. 106 (Fritz Stolberg to Voss). For the following see this letter 
throughout, furthermore: Janssen, 1, 160 and Hennes, Friedrich Leopold Graf zu Stol- 
berg und Herzog Peter Friedrich Ludwig von Oldenburg (Mainz, 1870; symbol hence- 
forth: Hennes,), p. 240. 
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sein Herz liebevoll, immer sich sehnend nach mehr Freiheit der Existenz als 
Menschen finden kénen, und doch immer Blumen um den Pilgerstab des 
Lebens windend. Wenig Menschen sind so liebevoll, so rein, so Liebe bediir- 
fend, so hingerichtet aufs unsichtbare Ideal der kaXoxgyafia, so sich an- 
schmiegend an alles liebe und schéne der moralischen und sichtbaren Natur. 
(Hellinghaus, p. 106 f.) 


Goethe, in turn, refers to the visit as a joyous bath in the waters of 
youth, as a new strengthening of an old friendship.* ‘“‘Leopold hat 
mir von Stund zu Stunde besser gefallen und ich hatte wohl gewiinscht 
mit ihm eine Zeitlang zu leben,” he writes to Charlotte (June 5); 
and when he sends her Stolberg’s visionary idyl “Der Traum,” full 
of the warm family feeling of the Bernstorff-Stolberg-Reventlow- 
Schimmelmann group of the far north, he adds the words: ‘Ein 
recht himmlisch Familienstiick. Man muf sie kennen, sie zusammen 
gesehen haben um es recht zu geniesen”’ (June 11). 

Of the four visitors Fritz’s wife Agnes** made the deepest impres- 

sion on Goethe. “Végelchen” and “Nachtigillchen” she was called 
in Weimar. With many other contemporaries he felt the gentle charm 
and childlike grace of this truly blessed woman, whose premature 
death (1788) was to have such great effect on her husband’s later 
development. It was she that held Fritz and Voss (‘‘Vossi,” as she 
called him) together when the Christian supernaturalist and the ra- 
tionalist were already drifting apart. Forty-one years after meeting 
her Goethe wrote: 
Ich habe mich selbst in ihren bliihenden schénsten Jahren an ihrer anmuthig- 
sten Gegenwart erfreut und ein Wesen an ihr gekannt, vor dem alsobald alles 
Mif®willige, MiSklingende sich auflésen, verschwinden mufte. Sie wirkte 
nicht aus sittlichem, verstandigem, genialem, sondern aus frei-heiterm, per- 
sénlich-harmonischem Ubergewicht. Nie sah ich sie wieder, aber in allen 
Relationen, als Vermittlerin zwischen Gemahl und Freund, erkenn’ ich sie 
vollkommen. Durchaus spielt sie die Rolle des Engel Grazioso in solchem 
Grade lieblich, sicher und wirksam, dafi mir die Frage blieb: ob es nicht einen 
Calderon, den Meister dieses Faches, in Verwunderung gesetzt hitte? 
(“Vo und Stolberg. 1820” [written in 1825], W, xxxv1, 286) 


A different personality was Christian’s wife, Luise.2”7 A woman 
of unusual intellectual accomplishments, she poured her creative 
energy into countless letters. Baggesen called her “‘Holstein’s Aspa- 


% Letters of June 3 to Frau von Stein and of June 24 to the Kestners. 

*6 For her see Weinhold, “Grifin Agnes zu Stolberg,”’ (Schnorr’s) Archiv fiir Littera- 
turgeschichte, vit [1878] and Hellinghaus, Friedrich Leopolds Grafen zu Stolberg erste 
Gattin Agnes (Cologne, 1919). 

27 Cf. especially EP, m1 (with a biographical sketch by Bobé) and vu. 
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sia,”” but more aptly (for she had neither the body nor the soul of 
a hetaera) she has been likened to Mme de Sévigné. Bonnet, the Swiss 
nature philosopher, singled her out as his most discerning disciple. 
Later her friend Reinhold, Wieland’s son-in-law, led her to Kantian- 
ism. In her old age she drew ever closer to biblical Christianity, but 
always she stood somewhat apart from the orthodox religiosity of the 
Stolberg brothers and most other members of her circle in Holstein 
and Denmark. Infinitely more forceful than her husband, who grad- 
ually developed into a cultured and benign, if blustering, country 
squire, she evoked in others either strong affection or hostility. Goethe 
eventually belonged to the second group; but of that more later.*® 
At the present juncture he mentions her only in one respect: ‘‘Die 
Herzoginn [Luise] hat die altste Grafinn sehr zu distinguiren fortge- 
fahren. Ich glaube den Vereinigungs Punckt beyder Seelen zu ent- 
decken. . . . ’** Indeed, a life-long friendship developed between the 
two Luises, and a correspondence in which the Duchess made the 
Countess the confidante of her many trials and tribulations. After 
the former’s death the letters were evidently destroyed according 
to a mutual agreement, precisely because they were so personal, and 
doubtless compromising for Karl August.*° 

Also Herder became a friend of Luise Stolberg; but their real inti- 
macy seems to have developed later. 

Friedrich Leopold was much impressed with Herder, especially 
with his preaching, “‘ohne Schmuck der Eloquenz, ohne allen Schein 


*8 QO. Brandt quite wrongly states that in 1784 Goethe paid homage to her (Gei- 
slesleben und Politik in Schleswig-Holstein um die Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 
etc., 1925], p. 134). 

*° To Charlotte von Stein, June 5. Cf. the following passage from a letter of 
Duchess Luise to Herder: “Die Freundschaft der Stolberge freut mich ungemein und 
insonderheit die von der alteren Grifin. So unempfindlich, so verschlossen ich leider 
jetzt den besten Eindriicken und Gefiihlen bin,—so hat diese Frau doch einen Eindruck 
auf mich gemacht, der gewifs nie erléschen wird, und sie ist mir gar lieb und wert ge- 
worden.” (Eleonore von Bojanowski, Louise GroBherzogin von Sachsen-Weimar [Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1903], pp. 149 f.; the author wrongly identifies “die altere Grafin” with 
Agnes.) 

%° EP, 1x, 335. We catch a glimpse of Duchess Luise’s outpourings when Sy bille 
Reventlow, Luise Stolberg’s sister-in-law and close friend, writes to her: “Les écarts du 
duc de Weimar m’affligent véritablement parceque je m’intéresse vivement a sa femme 
et parceque je lui crois de l’étoffe pour étre mieux. Que j’aimerois la voir encore une fois 
dans ma vie et avec vous, chére Louise” (1787; EP, rx, 40). This remark is obviously 
in response to a letter relating marital troubles in Weimar, with the Duchess as the 
ultimate source. Sybille Reventlow of Brahe-Trolleborg in Fiinen had herself visited 
Weimar in 1783 (EP, 1x, 324); she was a great admirer of Goethe and Herder (ibid., 
passim). 
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der Pritension, reich, herzlich, gewaltig wie das Evangelium.” But 
from the start there is a grain of uneasiness in his admiration: “Herder 
ist erstaunlich interessant im Umgang, voll Empfindung fiirs schéne, 
reich an edlen Ideen, heiter—simpel?—ich weifi es noch nicht. Gewif 
ist da® er fiir edle Simplicitét lebendige Empfindung hat.’ In the 
course of time this grain was to grow into strong disapproval of the 
man who professed such an elusive Christianity, the ‘“‘chameleon,” 
as he was later wont to call him. 

With Wieland Fritz was on the whole not too impressed this 
time; he seemed feeble and eternally vacillating between “wahrer 
Bonhomie und Eitelkeit,” a true sense of vaiues and skepticism.” 
The members of the ducal house, finally, were found to be “wie Fiir- 
sten nicht sind.” The younger Duchess appealed to him as a “‘pure 
vestal,’’ while his sister-in-law expressed her reaction to Karl August 
in the qualified judgment that he was kindly, natural, and in many 
respects good—‘‘pour un prince c’est un ange.’ 

Fritz Stolberg sums up his sojourn at Weimar in the words: 
“* .. es ist mir sehr wohl dort geworden. Ich habe Herder sehr lieb- 
gewonnen und mich noch niher mit Géthen verbunden.’™ Yet the 
absence of subsequent correspondence indicates that such emotional 
enthusiasm lacks the support of ideational substance; it seems signifi- 
cant that Goethe, soon after the meeting of 1784, finds himself unable 
to respond in any way positively to Stolberg’s Timoleon, a drama 
especially dear to its author’s heart.* 

However, when in 1788 Agnes Stolberg dies, Goethe writes two 
most cordial letters of consolation (December 5, 1788; February 2, 
1789). He has felt the news deeply, he would fain embrace his old friend 
and share his sorrow. Though he himself more or less adheres to Lucre- 
tius and limits himself to the sphere of earthly existence, yet he re- 
joices to see that 

| For all these quotations see Hellinghaus, p. 107. Cf. also ibid., p. 109 (entirely 
positive) and Janssen, 1, 160: “Herder ist...in Manchem mir rathselhaft. ...” 
Caroline Herder refers to the Stolbergs as “paradiesische Menschen von Geist und 
Herz” (Bobé, “Findlinge aus danischen Privatarchiven,” Euphorion, xv [1908], 57). 

® Hellinghaus, p. 107. For a more positive opinion see ibid., p. 109. 

% Hellinghaus, p. 107; EP, m1, 36. 

3% EP, vu, 392. When in 1786 his friend von Halem is about to visit central Ger- 
many, Stolberg writes to him: “Sagen Sie . . . Géthe, Herdern, Wielanden viel, und 
abermal, und siebenundsiebenzigmal, viel liebes von mir’ (Gerhard Anton von Halem, 
Selbstbiographie, nebst einer Sammlung von Briefen an ihn, ed. Strackerjahn (Oldenburg, 
1840], “Briefe,” p. 36). 

® Cf. Goethe’s letter to Charlotte von Stein of Jan. 11, 1785; also Hellinghaus, p. 
119, 
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die allmiitterliche Natur fiir zirtliche Seelen auch zartere Laute und Anklinge 
in den Undulationen ihrer Harmonien leise ténen lat und dem endlichen 
Menschen auf so manche Weise ein Mitgefiihl des Ewigen und Unendlichen 
génnt. (Feb. 2.) 

He begs Stolberg to write and closes the first letter with the words: 
“Liebe mich und laf} uns solang wir leben auch in der Entfernung 
ungetrennt bleiben. Griifie deinen Bruder recht herzlich.” 

It is not of Goethe, it is of Herder that Stolberg first becomes 
explicitly critical. To be sure, he admires the poetry of the Zerstreute 
Blitter, and in 1788 he even suggests him to Bernstorff as a successor 
to the elder Cramer (Johann Andreas) as Chancellor of the University 
of Kiel (Hellinghaus, p. 196; Hennesz, pp. 356, 363). But all along he 
cannot eradicate a deep-seated suspicion: ‘‘Ach, daf es rein ausge- 
macht ware, dafi Herder rein ist!... Wie sehr zu beweinen, wenn 
le plus aimable des hommes nicht der liebenswiirdige Mann wire, 
der er sein sollte.’’ His Jdeen are interesting, but no more—fragrant 
pollen, but without fertilizing power (1786; Janssen, I, 188 f.). 

The years after Agnes’ death are the first great crisis in Stolberg’s 
life; they determine the shape of things to come, even to his conversion 
in 1800. In the first place, her passing immeasurably strengthened 
his innate otherworldly longings. Moreover, soon after this loss he 
went to Berlin as Danish ambassador (1789-90), and here he encoun- 
tered the Berolinese type of Popularaufklirung, which he had already 
resented and ridiculed in his youth. Biester and Gedike were anath- 
ema to him, especially the former, who, according to Jacobi, had 
claimed that in a few decades the name of Jesus would have only 
historical significance.*” While Stolberg was in the Prussian capital, 
the French Revolution broke out; his initial enthusiasm soon gave 
way to abhorrence when its secularizing tendencies (in the metaphysi- 
cal sense) became apparent. As it gathered momentum, as it led to 
the enthronement of the Goddess of Reason and at the same time to 
orgies of blood, it made manifest in his eyes and those of his friends 
the spiritual bankruptcy of the Enlightenment. Moreover, in 1790 he 
married Sophie von Redern, a woman without the irresistible charm 
of Agnes, but energetic, intellectual, with scientific interests, and at 
the same time a resolute urge for uncompromising dogmatic clarity 





% Cf., e.g., GJb, xxrx (1908), 29. 

7 Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Werke (Leipzig, 1812-25), 1v-3, 276; Auserlesener 
Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1825-27), 1, 479. Stolberg started corresponding with Jacobi in 
1788; he met him and established a close friendship with him in 1791, on his way to 
Italy. 
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in matters of religion. With her he traveled to Italy in 1791. En 
route he visited the Princess Gallitzin in Miinster;** members of the 
intensely Catholic Droste-Vischering family, cradle of bishops, ac- 
companied him on parts of his journey. In Italy he responded with 
sympathy to the Catholic religion and Catholic culture. From this 
period he later dated the beginnings of his conversion (Janssen, I, 267). 

But we must return to the year 1789. In his letter of February 2, 
Goethe had spoken warmly of Karl Philipp Moritz, his friend of 
Roman days. In Berlin Stolberg met him—and disliked him thor- 
oughly. He resented him as conceited, resented his over-intellectual 
theorizing in aesthetics, his scorn for Klopstock, his Spinozism. 
Disdainfully he wrote: 

Ich stelle mir vor, da er einige der Ideen, welche uns in Herder leicht ab- 
geschattet schon miffallen, ziemlich grotesk, mit wilder Phantasie und 
mystischem Dunkel in eine Art von System bringt, welches doch die 
weimar’schen K6pfe ergriffen hat.*® 

‘Die weimar’schen Képfe’’—such sarcastic utterances are now pos- 
sible. Weimar, too, is guilty of that destructive secularism; Weimar, 
too, traffics with the evil Zeitgeist. In this light we must view the 
estrangement which eventually will reach its climax in the period of 
the Xenien. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie Stolberg had still warmly approved, though 
inclined to give the palm to Euripides (Janssen, 1, 168). Tasso he 
condemned: “Sehr schéne Diction, sehr feine Stellen, ein absurdes 
Ganzes, wiewohl Werk eines Meisters, aber fern von Meisterwerk.” 
The main weakness he saw in the fact that the reader begrudges 
“dem kleinlichstolzen, groSmiithelnden Antonio” his moral victory." 
This criticism is to the point, but—c’est le ton qui fait la musique. 
And the tone is one of bitterness. Finally, in 1791, he exclaims: 

. . es ist doch keiner dort {in Weimar] dem nicht viel Tand heilig 
dem nicht das Heilige Tand wire” (Hennes», 445).*! 


38 In effect he saw ali the main representatives of West-German supernaturalism: 
Klopstock and Claudius in Hamburg; Kleuker (and Mdser) in Osnabriick; the Miinster 
circle; Fritz Jacobi in Pempelfort; J. G. Schlosser and J. G. Jacobi in Karlsruhe; Lava- 
ter, Hess, Pfenninger in Ziirich. Cf. my article ‘““Neuorientierung im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert,” MZLQ, rx (1948), 143 

39 Janssen, 1, 222; cf. also ibid., pp. 219 f. 

‘0 Janssen, 1, 250 f.; Zoeppritz, Aus F. H. Jacobi’s NachlaB (Leipzig, 1869), 1, 141. 

| Specifically it is Herder that again and again baffles him. ‘Diesen angenehmen 
Unhold” he calls him in a letter to Jacobi (Auserlesener Briefwechsel, 1, 102), an 
elusive Proteus so used to changing his form that he has completely lost his proper 
“Urgestalt.” And he complains of the un-Christian tenor of Herder’s recent writings 
(Hennese, p. 455 f.). Both letters are from 1792. 
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Harsher even are Sophie Stolberg’s judgments. In 1790 the Faust- 


fragment is read at Emkendorf, the manor of Fritz and Julie Reventlow 


and the main center of the cultured aristocracy of Holstein. It is 
unanimously regarded as standing first among Goethe’s works; but 
to Sophie it is oly beautiful, it is conceived in the “‘tédtenden Geist”’ 
that is Goethe’s (Hennes», p. 426). From 1791 on she isin contact with 
Weimar through Elisa Gore, but her opinion remains negative: the 
philosophy of life prevailing there has little of peace and joy to offer.” 

Nevertheless, Stolberg after his return from Italy made one more 
effort to renew the old friendship. In the summer of 1793 Lavater 
traveled to Copenhagen, at the invitation of Andreas Peter and 
Auguste Bernstorff; with the latter he had for some time been in 
intimate correspondence. On his way back he stopped at Eutin, 
where Fritz was now Regierungsprisident. Lavater reports that they 
spoke of Jacobi and Moritz, ‘von dem innerlich widerspruchsreichen 
Herder, von dem viele Stufen durchgegangnen Goethe, von dem ich 
eine Trost einfléSende Anekdote erzihlte.’’* So there was hope! And 
it grew when a few weeks later another visitor appeared, Princess 
Gallitzin. We know from Goethe’s Campagne that even at this period, 
shortly after the all but nihilistic Venezianische Epigramme, Goethe 
respected, and was respected by, this deeply devout Catholic and 
that his visit with her in 1792 was harmonious. Strange indeed that 
a Catholic quietist should now plead for Goethe sympathetically 
and, for a fleeting moment, bring about a rapprochement between the 
two friends whose ways had long since parted so radically. She intro- 
duced Goethe’s Biirgergeneral, which was read with pleasure in the 
family circle—at least in politics, then, there was still an element of 
agreement. Her and Goethe’s common birthday anniversary was 
celebrated in conjunction with the baptism of the latest addition to 
Fritz’s family. And to the letter in which she reported all this to 
Goethe, Stolberg added a warm postscript (August 28): Time and 
distance must not affect the friendship which they formed as youths 
and renewed as men. ‘‘Lebe wohl, lieber alter Wolf! Gedenke der 
Tage unserer Jugend und bleibe—doch ich weifi du bist es—der 
Freund und Bruder deines dich herzlich liebenden F. L. Stolberg.’’ 





® Hennes, p. 403 and Janssen, 1, 292 in conjunction with Zeitler, Goethe-Handbuch 
(Berlin, 1916-18), 1, 63. 

8 Bobé, Johan Caspar Lavaters Rejse til Danmark i Sommeren 1793 (Copenhagen, 
1898), p. 91. 

44 GJb, 111 (1882), 279 ff. (where 1795 is a misprint for 1793) and 300. That Goethe 
replied is shown by a further communication from the Princess (Miinster, Dec. 2, 
1793; loc. cit., p. 282 f.), in which she assures Goethe of Stolberg’s cordial affection. Her 
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Meanwhile Luise Stolberg (and more briefly also Christian) had 
in 1792 revisited Weimar; for almost two months she stayed with 
Sophie von Schardt, née Bernstorff.“ In daily association she re- 
newed her personal intimacy with the younger Duchess, whom she 
found suffering from unhealthy introversion in an emotionally un- 
congenial environment: “Elle a du coeur et beaucoup, mais tous ses 
entours en manquent, et cela la fait rentrer en elle méme” (EP, 111, 
69). To Karl August she gave credit for being better than his reputa- 
tion, acknowledging especially his democratic accessibility to the 
common people.” The Dowager Duchess, Wieland (“er ist milden 
Geistes”’), the Gores (‘‘liebe Midgens, dear ramblers”) were among 
those whose company she valued. Herder she saw ‘alle Tage und at 
my liking,” enraptured by his brilliant and mellifluous discourse.” 

Goethe she met several times, indeed attended a meeting of the 
learned Freitagsgesellschaft in his house (EP, 111, 379). But her letters 
observe an ominous silence. Not so Goethe’s! At first he mentions to 
the Duke with interest her correspondence with a friend, twice 
weekly throughout 24 years, which may well contain “eine lesens- 
werthe Welt und Familien Chronik.’** After her departure, however, 
an intense dislike for this clever, indeed brilliant, but also sharp- 
tongued woman becomes evident when he informs Jacobi that he has 
studiously avoided her. ‘‘Ihre ungebindigte Tadelsucht macht eine 
solche rauhe Witterung um sie her daf} keine meiner Herzensblumen 
sich entfalten konnte”’ (June 15). How lasting this aversion was, 


own attitude towards the former is most clearly expressed in a letter of Jan. 24, 1795 
(loc. cit., pp. 285 ff.) in which she says: “‘Was ich auf sie halte Lieber Géthe grundete 
sich weder auf das was sie uber Xtum und Religion geredet, noch auf das, was sie 
daruber mégen verschwiegen und gedacht haben, sondern auf den Glauben, daf} sie 
das Schéne in allen Gattungen und arten, worin ihnen dasselbige ansichtig wird mit 
dem lebhaftesten Reichhaltigsten feinsten Gefuhl das Mutter Natur ihnen dafur gab, 
uberall, nicht nur auser sich zu umfassen, sondern; so viel davon als sie kénnew durch 
Lebensihnlichkeit (wie plato in seinem schonen brief an Dion sich ausdrukt . ..) in 
sich zu bringen streben.” 

‘6 A continuous correspondence ensued, despite Sophie’s chagrin over Luise’s dis- 
approval of her unconventional manner of life (EP, m1, 380). 

‘6 For this and the following cf. EP, ut, 114 f. 

‘7 Also between Herder and Luise Stolberg a correspondence developed. All is lost, 
except one cordial (and superb) letter from him on the occasion of Fritz Stolberg’s con- 
version in 1800 (Zoeppritz, 11, 233 ff.). As late as 1802 we find Herder sending “den 
verehrten Stolberg’s, Christian und Luise, ... treue Liebe” (Aus Herders Nachlaf, 
ed. H. Diintzer and F. G. von Herder [Frankfurt a. M., 1856-57], 1, 322). 

48 Letter of April 18. Bobé (ZP, 1x, vii) identifies this friend as her foster-mother, 
Baroness L¢évenskiold; I am more inclined to think of Sybille Reventlow, her sister-in- 


law. 
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and how it impressed itself on the minds of observers, is shown by 
a letter from Niebuhr, seventeen years later, which refers to it and 
then, on the authority of Nicolovius, the husband of Goethe’s niece, 
continues: 

Sie hat Goethens innres Wesen auf eine peinliche Art zuriickgestofSen, und 
reizbar zugleich und unbiandig wie er ist hat er sich bald mehr angelegen sein 
lassen sie zu drgern als ihr zu gefailen. Keine Blume meines Herzens hat in 
ihrer Nahe aufbliihen kénnen, hat er geschrieben. (Briefe, ed. Gerhard and 
Norvin [Berlin 1926-29], m1, 56)49 


While Luise was in Weimar, Christian had met Schiller in Dresden 
and found him, as she relates, “‘bien roide et peu liant.’’ Subsequently 
she herself saw him in Jena; he was icy. Indeed, according to a some- 
what later report, she was bluntly refused permission to call on him.®° 
This was at the time when he was receiving a generous pension from 
Count Schimmelmann, a member of the same circle to which the Stol- 
bergs belonged.*! Whence this amazing rebuff? It is, of course, due to 
the feud which in 1788 had broken out over Fritz Stolberg’s criticism 
of the “Gétter Griechenlands.”’ That peculiarly vindictive streak in 
Schiller’s personality which is evident in so many of his letters asserted 
itself. 

Schiller, it seems, had even previously an instinctive aversion 
to Fritz Stolberg. In 1786 (December 26) he writes to Kérner that 
the former’s poetry is generally unpalatable to him, though he admits 
pleasing traits and genuine Grecian simplicity in the lyrical drama 
Der Sdugling. In 1787 (to K6rner, July 24) he unequivocally calls 
Stolberg a ‘‘Renonce,” claiming that Wieland agrees. Fritz, on the 
other hand, is moved to tears of rapture by the hymn “‘An die Freude”’ 
and waxes enthusiastic over the introduction to the Abfall der Nieder- 
lande as published in Wieland’s Teutscher Merkur: “Das wird eine 


‘9 Luise Stolberg’s sarcasm is attested by many contemporaries; cf. EP, U1, xxxi; 
Friederike Brun, Wahrheit aus Morgentriumen (Aarau, 1824), pp. 112, 116; Friis, Bern- 
storffske Papirer, 111, 448 (A. P. Bernstorff: “L’esprit mordant et satirique de notre 
amie... ”). The only further comment from the Weimar circle that I am aware of is in 
a letter to Charlotte Schiller from her sister Caroline: “Sie ist interessant und hat einen 
Zug in der Vorstellungsart, den ich selten bei Frauen fand. lhn mag ich auch wohl; mit 
Beiden scheints leicht umgehen zu sein; es umweht sie doch poetische Luft, in der man 
immer frei athmet. Nur bigott sollen sie sehr sein” (Urlichs, Charlotte von Schiller und 
ihre Freunde (Stuttgart, 1860-65], , 50). The charge of bigotry, incidentally, is un- 
justified in the case of Luise Stolberg. 

© EP, m1, 69; vut, 171; Julius Petersen, Schillers Persénlichkeit (Weimar, 1904-09), 
It, 226. 

5! Ernst Schimmelmann and Luise’s brother Ludvig had married sisters. Schiller’s 


friends in Denmark about this time even expected him to move to Copenhagen (Urlichs, 
u, 445 ff.). 
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Geschichte!’ The very month in which he utters this praise (March, 
1788) brings the publication of the ‘“‘Gétter Griechenlands”’ (in its 
first, more radical version) in the Merkur; Stolberg attacks its pagan- 
ism in the Deutsches Museum—and open warfare is on. 

Frankly he rejects the self-sufficiency of art: “Ich sehe wohl das 
poetische Verdienst dieses Gedichtes ein, aber der wahren Poesie 
letzter Zweck ist nicht sie selbst” (Werke, x, 431). Poetry is of God, 
its function is to show truth, intuitively it anticipates philosophy; 
inspiration is to be judged by the direction it takes (ibid., pp. 425 f.). 
This sacred mission Schiller has betrayed; his work is blasphemous. 
In order to understand this polemical fervor of Stolberg we must 
remind ourselves that Christianity on the eve of the Revolution had 
its back to the wall, and that the radicalized Enlightenment believed 
the time at hand for a coup de grace. And in this poem Stolberg, him- 
self a life-long lover of Hellas, saw an attack on his innermost convic- 
tions, an attack all the more dangerous for its forceful artistic in- 
tensity: this was Schiller, not Biester, speaking. 

Schiller’s later sister-in-law Caroline tells us that she and Char- 
lotte were pained, for they had grown up as admirers of Stolberg, 
and she blames him for having raised the religious issue, by dint of 
which he was sure to find allies in smugness and narrow-mindedness.® 
But her statement is open to doubt: under the circumstances the “en- 
lightened” public was perhaps more apt to side with the assailer 
than with the defender of Christianity. Georg Forster, in his anti- 
critique, expressly gives Stolberg credit for moral courage, much as 
he disagrees with him in substance. In any case, Stolberg’s criticism, 
though bitter, was less personally offensive than Schiller’s subsequent 
treatment of Biirger (1791). 

But his opponent’s hatred now flared up. Scornfully Schiller spoke 
of Stolberg’s “‘Sottise,”’ spoke of him as an “‘armer Siinder’’ (to 

582 Hennes», p. 356; cf. also Hellinghaus, p. 197. For Stolberg’s reaction to “An die 
Freude” see Gesammelte Werke der . . . Grafen zu Stolberg (Hamburg, 1820-25), x, 431. 

53 Petersen, Schillers Persénlichkeil, u, 156. 

54 “Fragment eines Briefes an einen deutschen Schriftsteller, tiber Schillers Gotter 
Griechenlands,” in Ausgewdhlte kleine Schriften, ed. A. Leitzmann (“Deutsche Littera- 
turdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts,” 46/47, Stuttgart, 1894), p. 84. Forster 
claims (p. 90) that Stolberg has really missed the mark: the deity compared by Schiller 
so unfavorably with the antique pantheon is not the Christian God at all, but the 
Supreme Being of a mechanistic universe, the God of Deism. This is to a large extent 
true, but in this respect the poem is peculiarly inconsistent: the anti-Christian bias 
cannot be argued away. Perhaps it is characteristic of Schiller’s religious color-blindness 
that he makes no attempt to distinguish between a spiritualized and a rationalized con- 
ception of nature. 
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Kérner, December 25, 1788). Ironically enough, he claimed to have 
Biirger on his side: “Er macht sich herzlich itiber Stolbergs Schwach- 
sinnigkeit lustig und kampft fiir sein gutes Herz, das einzige, was sich 
allenfalls noch retten lat.’ 

Also on Stolberg’s side there was henceforth undisguised aversion. 
He had half-hearted praise for ‘‘Die Kiinstler,’’ but he now rejected 
the once admired Abdfall der Niederlande as fatalistic and irreligious 
in its conception of history. Bitterly he declared of its author: “Son 
esprit me répugne.”’ And he resented the anonymous review of Biir- 
ger’s poems, finding it hard to believe that Schiller, whom despite 
his personal dislike he acknowledged as a great poet, should be the 
author of a criticism that to him seemed to call for ‘‘versificirende 
Kantianer auf dem Parnaf}.’** All this was to have far-reaching con- 
sequences as soon as Schiller and Goethe were drawn together in 
1794. 

Two publications subsequent to this event prepared the open break 
between the Stolbergs and Weimar-Jena: on one hand, Fritz Stol- 
berg’s description of his Italian journey (1794), on the other, Wilkelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre (1795 f.). 

Stolberg’s Reise in Deutschland, der Schweiz, Italien und Sicilien 

is on the whole a well written and valuable book. He views Italy 
(with which the bulk of the work deals) primarily as a Christian 
country; his reaction to its Catholic culture, while not uncritical, is 
sympathetic; the Church, and even the Papal States as a political 
institution, fare better than in most contemporary travel descrip- 
tions. The general tenor is, as Bettex puts it, ‘“demonstrativ unklas- 
sisch.’’*? Deeply imbued with love of the ancient world, Stolberg is 
yet independent of Winckelmann’s formulations. With a nonchalance 
infuriating to the devotees of the classical faith he writes: 
Ein gewisser Charakter von Harte, Mangel der Theilnehmung, triiber 
Melancholie, welche an Zorn grianzet, bezeichnet die meisten K6pfe der alten 
Statuen. .. . Wofern ich nicht irre, so wirkte die Vorstellung der Verging- 
lichkeit .. . auf die Phantasie des heidnischen Kiinstlers. ... Es schwebet, 
selbst auf den Gesichtsziigen der ewigen Gétterjugend, wie eine schwarze 
Wolke, der Gedanke des Todes. (Werke, vu, 310 f.) 


5 To Charlotte and Caroline, Apr. 30, 1789. Caroline reports that Wieland urged 
Schiller to write a rebuttal (Petersen, m1, 156). 

6 Janssen, 1, 224, 251 f.; Menge, Der Graf Friedrich Leopold Stolberg und seine 
Zeitgenossen (Gotha, 1862), 1, 272. 

57 Bettex, Der Kampf um das klassische Weimar (“Basler Beitrige,” 1, Ziirich and 
Leipzig, 1935), p. 8. 
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This was of necessity anathema in Weimar and Jena, where one thing 
could not be tolerated: heresy against the doctrine of the Apollinic 
serenity of antique art.®* It is peculiar indeed that Stolberg, not a mind 
of the first order, here showed a more original, more differentiated un- 
derstanding of antiquity than Goethe; that he enunciated an interpre- 
tation which was to be of central importance in Novalis’ Hymnen an 
die Nacht, indeed in Romanticism altogether (Creuzer, Schelling, 
Eichendorff) and later, mutatis mutandis, in the thought of Jakob 
Burckhardt. 

Ironical it seems that precisely at this time, just before the break- 
ing of the storm in the Xenien, an attempt was made to draw Goethe 
into the Emkendorf circle. We recall that in 1793 Amalie Gallitzin 
had visited Holstein and brought about a rapprochement of sorts 
between Goethe and Fritz Stolberg. She had also established contacts 
with the latter’s friends, especially Julie Reventlow. The positive 
Protestantism of Emkendorf (incidentally not devoid of Catholic 
tendencies in general) and the liberal Catholicism of Miinster were 
drawn together in the common struggle against rationalism and sec- 
ularism. In Holstein the Princess was asked many questions, often 
critical, about Goethe, and she eagerly tried to interpret his “sonder- 
bares Wesen woruber so viele auch unter den gediegenst guten 
und Edlen Menschen, sich unterweilen unrichtig wundern.... ’ 

Late in 1794 Jacobi, an old friend of the Reventlows and now 
fleeing from the French armies on the Rhine, came to Emkendorf; 
immediately he urged Goethe to join him there, confidently asserting 
that precisely he would appreciate Holstein and the uncommon quali- 
ties of its inhabitants.® He also hinted, to be sure, that here as else- 
where he had had to defend his friend. In a cordial and somewhat 
lyrical postscript Julie Reventlow added her own plea, enticing 
Goethe with her treasury of Italian souvenirs, and at the same time 


58 Schiller sarsastically refers to the above passage in his letter to Goethe of Jan. 
25, 1795, and the latter’s scorn is attested by Béttiger (Literarische Zustinde und 
Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1838], 1, 50). Cf. Walter Rehm, “‘Gétterstille und Gétter- 
trauer,” Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts, 1931, p. 247: “Man muf den Klang 
der Kunstbeschreibungen Winckelmanns oder Goethes im Ohr haben, um... die 
Empérung zu verstehen, die die Gegenseite erfiillte, wenn man in der Weise wie Stol- 
berg griechische Statuen deutete. Es war die Verneinung des neuen Humanitits- 
gedankens, und den allerdings wollte Stolberg auch treffen.’’ See also Rehm, Griechen- 
tum und Goethezeit (Leipzig, 1936), pp. 295 f 

5° GJb, u1 (1882), 283 (Princess Gallitzin to Goethe) and 306 (Jacobi to Goethe). 

6° For this and the following cf. Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und F. H. Jacobi, ed. 
Max Jacobi (Leipzig, 1846), pp. 190 ff. 
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expressing her fear that “the beautiful fish” might be hard to catch. 
He was. Goethe’s reply to Jacobi (December 27-29) was highly non- 
committal, indeed spoke of Holstein as a region he had always 
avoided.* Thanking Julie Reventlow in gallant terms, he yet threat- 
ened to continue shocking Jacobi’s northern friends; and finally, in 
view of the famed culinary products of Holstein, he asked for a 
‘‘Musterkdstchen solcher soliden Reitze.”” The parcel was sent, and 
the promised shock was not slow in coming. Soon Wilhelm Meister 
scandalized the ladies of Emkendorf. Jacobi and Fritz Reventlow 
defended the book, but to no great avail; Reventlow’s defense was 
unconditional, Jacobi’s half-hearted, for, as he admitted to the author, 
he too found a certain unclean spirit in this aesthetic masterpiece 
(February 18, 1795). A few weeks later Goethe definitely decided 
not to go north (March 11). 

About this time the discontent of Fritz Stolberg’s associates at 
Emkendorf and other near-by manors received support from Weimar 
itself, where Herder’s position became more and more that of a fron- 
deur against Goethe and Schiller. In a letter to his friend Caroline 
Baudissin of Knoop (near Kiel), Herder completely disavowed 
Wilhelm Meister. It is not the first time, he writes, that Goethe has 
sacrificed moral grace for novelistic realism as an end in ‘*self—but, 
alas, such amoralism is the quintessence of the spirit of Weimar: 
Ich kann es weder in der Kunst noch im Leben ertragen, dai dem, was man 
Talent nennt, wirkliche, insonderheit moralische Existenz aufgeopfert werde, 
und jenes alles sein soll. Die Mariannen und Philinen, diese ganze Wirthschaft 
ist mir verhaft. .. . Vielleicht an keinem Orte Deutschlands setzt man sich 
iiber zarte moralische Begriffe, ich méchte sagen, iiber die Grazie unsrer Seele, 
in manchem so weit weg, als hier, und damit entgeht dem armen Menschen 


S| At a later date Oehlenschiiger complains of Goethe’s indifference to, and ig- 
norance of, the cultural life of the North (in this case Scandinavia), in contrast to his 
interest in literary products of Italy, even trivial ones (Amelung, Goethe als Persénlich- 
keit [Munich, 191425], 11, 122). Also for the Reimarus circle in Hamburg Goethe felt 
aversion, despite his friendship with Count Reinhard, son-in-law of the younger 
Reimarus (Biedermann, m1, 319). 

® In the Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1795 Goethe (erroneously designating Bernstorff 
rather than Reventlow as his advocate) expresses his antipathy to Emkendorf more 
openly: he shuns the entire atmosphere of manorial festivities and family theatricals 
(held out asa bait to him by Jacobi), he fears that his human and artistic freedom would 
be impaired by “gewisse conventionelle Sittlichkeiten,” he has no desire to listen to 
gently moralizing lectures at the tea table (W, xxxv, 48 f.). His interest in Holstein 
continued to be limited to its meat, fish, and dairy products. As late as Dec. 9, 1799, 
Jacobi, now Fritz Stolberg’s neighbor in Eutin, repeated his invitation. In vain; Goethe 
was deeply suspicious of “denen nordischen Sumpf und Wassernestern,” as he once 
called the localities of this area (June 12, 1796). 
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der gréfite Reiz seines Lebens, und es erklingen sehr falsche Dissonanzen. 
(Aus Herders Nachlab, 1, 21) 

This is the background for Fritz Stolberg’s alleged burning of 

Wilhelm Meister. Sarcastically Schiller writes to Goethe on July 23 
(25?), 1796: 
Neulich erfuhr ich, daf Stolberg und wer sonst noch bey ihm war den Meister 
feierlich verbrannt habe, bifS auf das VIte Buch, welches er. . . besonders 
binden lies. Er halt es in allem Ernste fiir eine Anempfehlung der Herren- 
huterey, und hat sich sehr daran erbaut. 


We do not know Schiller’s source of information, neither the entire 
facts behind the story. It does seem certain that Stolberg cut out the 
“‘Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele’”’ and had them bound separately. 
The question of the auto da fé remains unsolved. 

Late in 1795 a new work from Fritz Stolberg’s pen made matters 
still worse. This was his translation of Platonic dialogs (Vol. 1). 
In his introduction he derives the sanction of the Socratic-Platonic 
doctrine from the Judeo-Christian revelation. He quotes the Bible, 
Origen, the Messias; explicitly he addresses himself to a Christian 
audience: “‘Ich rede mit Christen! was gehen mich die draufien an?” 
(Werke, xvi, xi). The notes are not free from philosophically naive 
polemics against the anti-religious Zeifge.st. Especially the “‘abscheu- 
liche Vorrede”’ arouses in Goethe, as he writes to Schiller (November 
21, 1795), the wish to castigate the ‘“‘unsinnige Unbilligkeit dieses 
bornirten Volks”; it calls for an open declaration of war against 
those who are waging a sneaky feud against Weimar with tricky 
and insincere methods; he and Schiller, he feels, can count on the 
reasonable part of the public. Schiller replies (November 23): 


Ihr Unwille tiber die Stolberge .. . und Consorten hat sich auch mir mit- 
getheilt. .. . Stolbergs Delictum wiinschte ich in Augenschein nehmen zu 
kénnen. ... Bey diesem Menschen ist Diinkel mit Unvermégen in so hohem 


Grade gepaart, daf} ich kein Mitleid mit ihm haben kann. 


Whereupon Goethe sends him (November 25) “‘die neueste Sudeley 
des graflichen Saalbaders,” venting the full measure of his wrath on 
the ignorance of Stolberg and his ilk specifically, and in general on 
the self-satisfaction of Christians, who have always presumptuously 
claimed everything true and good as a gift of their divine Logos. 


68 Cf. Menge, Stolberg, 11, 85, n. 2. Menge’s statement is probably based on personal 
recollections; in his youth he knew Stolberg. Bobé (EP, m1, xlvi) strangely enough 
connects the alleged burning with Christian Stolberg, rather than Fritz. 
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Schiller’s answer (November 29) contains words of—one can hardly 
avoid the word—defamatory hatred: 

So eine vornehme Seichtigkeit, eine anmafiungsvolle Impotenz, und die 
gesuchte, offenbar nur gesuchte Frémmeley—auch in einer Vorrede zum 
Plato Jesum Christum zu loben! 


In a letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt (December 3) Goethe’s 
anger then reaches its climax: Stolberg should have become “ein 
Pfaff,’ for without shame he elevates before the whole educated 
world a piece of wafer as God and demands reverence for the dialog 
Ion, “‘eine offenbare Persiflage,’’ as a canonical book.* 

The question of the ‘“‘canonical” authority of Jon Goethe also 
discusses—in more moderate terms—in his essay ‘Plato als Mitge- 
nosse einer christlichen Offenbarung” (1796; published 1826). His 
basic objection here is to the “‘falsche Lehre von Inspirationen,”’ to 
the fact that Plato can give account of the poetic process only in 
supernaturalistic, theological terms; this, he claims, it was incumbent 
on Stolberg to refute in his commentary (W, x11-2, 174). He himself 
sees nothing but whimsical irony in this dialog, sees as its sole pur- 
pose the humorous deflating of a fatuous individual, the rhapsodist 
Ion; Socrates, he holds, is throughout speaking with his tongue in 
his cheek, not enunciating Plato’s considered opinion.® 

Mut again, as in the case of the sorrowing gods, posterity has on 
the whole sided with Stolberg rather than with Goethe. Though this 
early work of Plato has continued to baffle scholars right down to 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, the prevalent consensus is in favor of 
regarding it as both authentic and seriously intended.® Thus we have 
the ironical situation that Goethe’s very classicism, his emphasis on 
the intellectual and formal elements of artistic creation, in this 
instance leads to a rejection of Plato. Need it be added that Stolberg, 
on the other hand, is as a poet far too easily satisfied with religious 
and moral elation as such, that he lacks that conscious craftsmanship 
in which alone Goethe at this time recognizes excellence? 

Better founded is Goethe’s more general censure that Stolberg’s 


6 T find no reference to the Eucharist in Stolberg’s comments on the dialogs. The 
meaning of Goethe’s words therefore seems to be metaphorical: By claiming authority 
for Jon, Stolberg acts like a priest demanding veneration for a mere morsel of unleavened 
bread. 

% Cf. ibid., pp. 171, 173, 489. 

Cf. B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1892), 1, 493 ff.; Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Platon, 2nd. ed. (Berlin, 1920), 11, 32 ff.; P. Friedlander, 
Die platonischen Schriften (Berlin and Leipzig, 1930), pp. 128 ff. 
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notes are often trivially factual, that they fail to present Plato’s 
works in a significant historical and critical perspective (pp. 170 f., 
176). 

We are now already in the period of the Xenien, and to these we 

must turn. They develop out of Goethe’s original suggestion to 
punish unfriendly critics of the Horen (October 28, 1795). At first 
he limits the plan to satirical epigrams against journals (to Schiller, 
December 23), then Schiller proposes (December 29) to attack indi- 
vidual works. As authors he names specifically, among others, 
“die Stolbergische Sippschaft”’ and Nicolai. Thus it comes about that 
the Xenien in a peculiar manner strike at two groups which are 
themselves locked in bitter struggle with each other: the Popularauf- 
klérung, primarily centered on Berlin, and Christian supernaturalism 
as represented by Lavater, Schlosser, Claudius, and the Stolbergs. 
Against Fritz Stolberg especially, Schiller demands a fight to the 
finish: 
Stolberg kann nicht geschont werden, und das wollen Sie wohl selbst nicht, 
und Schlosser wird nie genauer bezeichnet, als eine allgemeine Satyre auf die 
Frommen erfodert. AuBerdem kommen diese Hiebe auf die Stolbergische 
Sekte in einer solchen Verbindung vor, dafi jeder mich als den Urheber sogleich 
erkennen mu; ich bin mit Stolberg in einer gerechten Fehde und habe keine 
Schonung néthig. (July 31, 1796) 


The specific reasons for this violent antipathy we have discussed; 
but underlying them is, of course, an antagonism of principles. If 
Fritz Stolberg says of Schiller “son esprit me répugne,” the incom- 
patibility is mutual. A short digression into the basic nature of this 
incompatibility is necessary if we are to understand the significance 
of the attack on the brothers in the Xenien. 

More than Goethe even in this period of his life, Schiller lacks 
empathy and sympathy for Christianity. With his conception of the 
schine Seele he consciously approaches it, but only to repudiate it 
in the end. He finds in the Christian substance the highest and noblest 
potentialities, namely the substitution of free inclination for the rigor 
of the Kantian moral imperative, finds ‘“‘Darstellung schéner Sittlich- 

67 Wieland speaks of an ignoble and cruel revenge (‘Die Musen-Almanache fiir 
das Jahr 1797)”; see J. Braun, Schiller und Goethe im Urtheile ihrer Zeitgenossen (Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1882-85], 1-2, 253). Béttiger calls it the purpose of the Xenien to guillotine 
all who would not bend their knees to the divine Horen (GJb, 1 [1880], 320). Incidentally, 
even such an enthusiastic advocate as Boas (Schiller und Goethe im Xenienkamf [Stutt- 
gart and Tiibingen, 1851], 1, 12 ff.) must admit that Schiller had aroused justified 
animosity by inducing the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung to publish, at regular intervals, 
made-to-order eulogies on his periodical. 
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keit oder der Menschwerdung des Heiligen’”’; nevertheless, its several 
concrete manifestations are objectionable and insipid, ‘“verfehlte 
Darstellungen [des] Héchsten” (to Goethe, August 17, 1795). In 
Schiller the pride of moral autonomy reigns supreme; he feels no need 
of grace, of redemption; and—in contrast to Goethe—he lacks a 
sense of the numinous, the faculty for contemplative veneration. It 
is significant that when Goethe, with regard to the ‘‘Bekenntnisse 
einer schénen Seele,” speaks of ‘den edelsten Tauschungen und... 
der zartesten Verwechslung des Subjektiven und Objektiven”’ 
(March 18, 1795), Schiller, quite insensitive to the /one of the utter- 
ance, replies (March 19) by saying that these ‘“‘Bekenntnisse’’ must 
be the product of a conscious four de force, and quite alien to the 
author’s own individuality; for, he continues, “‘religiése Schwairmerey 
ist und kann nur Gemiithern eigen seyn, die beschauend und miifig 
in sich selbst versinken, und nichts scheint mir weniger Ihr Casus 
zu seyn als dieses.”” In the Bible, with the exception of its obviously 
naive and primitive parts, he cannot but consistently suspect the 
adjustment of truth by interested and scheming individuals (to 
Goethe, April 14, 1797), in this completely a son of the Enlight- 
enment. He delights in Parny’s scurrilous La guerre des dieux (Paris, 
1799), while Goethe has at least aesthetic misgivings at such abuse 
of poetry for anti-Christian polemics (July 30 and 31, 1799). And 
most amazing of all is the passage where Schiller berates St. Bernard, 
the mystic, as a “‘weltklugen geistlichen Schuft,” a “Ménchskopf,” 
obscurantist and hypocrite (to Goethe, March 17, 1802). So much for 
the fundamentals involved in the most acrimonious of the Xenien 
directed against the Stolbergs. 

On the personal side we find in the Goethe-Schiller correspondence 
the greater acerbity of judgment and readiness to use invectives more 
often on the latter’s side.®* And so it is with the Xenien, as was already 
observed by Boas (1, 47), although, strangely enough, the contem- 


8° Cf. the following letters: Apr. 18 and 22, 1797 (Woltmann’s world history); 
Sept. 14 and 22, 1797 (Schlosser’s philosophical writings); Jan. 10 and 12, 1798 (Bouter- 
wek); July 20 and 21, 1798 (Mme de Staél as an author); July 23, 25, 27, 28, 1798 (the 
Athenium); Nov. 2 and 7, 1798 (Schréder); and especially Mar. 20 and 21, 1801 (the 
aging Herder). Particularly interesting is a second exchange of opinions on Schlosser, 
showing how Goethe will let himself be swayed by Schiller’s aggressive spirit: Goethe 
criticizes Schlosser’s religious views in moderate terms (Feb. 7, 1798); Schiller attacks 
the latter’s personality in vituperative expressions (Feb. 9); thereupon Goethe, in a 
tone quite different from that of his first letter, states that for thirty years he has felt 
in opposition to his brother-in-law, whom he now accuses of “Starrsinn, Selbstbetrug 
und Unredlichkeit” (Feb. 10). 
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porary observers of the feud were apt to take the opposite view.® 

Certainly some of the epigrams hit at weak spots in the writings 
of the Stolbergs: Fritz’s naive teleological remarks about the cork 
tree in Italy which is God’s purveyor to man of so many useful things 
and, instead of dying after the loss of its precious bark, lives to grow 
a new supply;’° the solemn eschatological warning which he pro- 
nounces with uplifted finger anent the volcanic rumblings beneath 
the soil of Calabria;” Christian’s weak play Belsazer.”* ““Der Antiquar” 
sharply expresses Goethe’s” contempt for the idea of the sorrowing 
gods, the merits of which we have discussed. 

But there are other distichs which have a personal venom in 
them; the indications are in most cases that Schiller is the author, 
He ridicules every aspect of Fritz Stolberg’s existence: 


Dialogen aus dem Griechischen 
Zur Erbauung andichtiger Seelen hat F...S..., 
Graf und Poet und Christ, diese Gesprache verdeutscht.” 


Especially it is the fervent Christian believer whom he does not tire 
of castigating: 
Zeichen der Zwillinge 
Kommt ihr den Zwillingen nah, so sprecht nur: Gelobet sei J— 
C—! “In Ewigkeit!” gibt man zum Gru euch zuriick.” 


For a century or more it has on the whole been customary for 
German critics to defend, if not to praise, the Xenien. Should it not 
be time for an unbiased reévaluation? Should it not be appropriate to 


6° Cf. Schiller’s letter to Goethe of Nov. 18, 1796, where he speaks of Charlotte 
Schimmelmann’s reaction to the Xenien and continues: “Mir wird bey allen Urtheilen 
dieser Art . . . die miserable Rolle des Verfiihrten zu Theil: Sie haben doch noch den 
Trost des Verfiihrers.”’ Charlotte von Stein also at first believed Goethe to be the 
“‘seducer,”’ then revised her opinion (Bode, 1, 577; Urlichs, 1, 314). 

70 “Der Teleolog” (by Goethe; see the edition of the Xenien by Schmidt and 
Suphan in Vol. vit of the “Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft” [Weimar, 1892], pp. 32, 
219); Ges. Werke der . . . Grafen zu Stolberg, vit, 198 f. 

7 “Der Commissarius des jiingsten Gerichts,” according to Charlotte Schiller by 
Goethe (Boas, 1, 41 ff., 70). The pertinent passage from Stolberg’s Reise is found in 
Werke, vu, 317 f. 

7 “Belsazer, cin Drama,” also attributed to Goethe by Schiller’s wife (Boas, |, 
60). 

73 Schmidt-Suphan, pp. 33, 219. 

™4 Tdentified as Schiller’s by Charlotte (Boas, 1, 90). 

75 Regarding Schiller’s authorship, cf. Schmidt-Suphan, p. 122. Charlotte Schiller 
further attributes to her husband “Der Ersatz” and “Der moderne Halbgott,” both 
with attacks on Friedrich Leopold’s Christianity (Boas, 1, 90 f.). The provenience of the 
similar distich ““Héchster Zweck der Kunst” is doubtful. 
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take renewed cognizance of contemporary criticism, which was almost 
unanimously negative, from whatever quarter it came?’® 

Thus, e.g., the review Der Kosmopolit™ did not hesitate to char- 
acterize these epigrams as being 


dem Publikum als eine Auslese feinen und Attischen Witzes.. . vorge- 
setzt... gleichwohl groSen Theils entweder plump, oder hamisch, oder 
flach und sinnlos, fast simmtlich aber, ohne eigentlichen poetischen Werth. 
(Braun, 1-2, 215) 


That is strong language, but we must ask ourselves honestly to what 
extent such epithets are justified. And even the following gibe is not 
lightly to be disregarded: “‘Schiechte Verse sind schlecht, wenn sie 
auch G—e gemacht.’’78 

The Berlinisches Archiv der Zeit und ihres Geschmacks objected 
specifically to the disparagement of Fritz Stolberg as “‘Graf und Poet 
und Christ” (Braun, 1-2, 233). Also Charlotte von Stein took excep- 
tion to the treatment which he and his brother received.7* So did 
Wieland, both privately and publicly.*° With unwonted directness 
he castigated the ridiculing of religious convictions (Braun, 1-2, 
244 f.); several of the more venemous epigrams against the Stolbergs 
as Christians he singled out as being “‘selbst mit taubem Salz gewiirzt” 
(p. 251); and he summed up his opinion in the words: 


Dati viele dieser Xenien Achten Witz, und feines, wiewohl scharfes Salz in sich 
haben, wird wohl Niemand laugnen wollen: aber eben so wenig ist zu laugnen, 


7% Tt is conveniently found collected in J. Braun, op. cit. (cf. fn. 67). 

™ Braun (1-2, 225)—evidently mistakenly—names Johann Heinrich Voss as the 
editor. But in any case Voss disapproved of the Xenien (Herbst, Johann Heinrich VoL 
{Leipzig, 1872-76], 1-1, 176). Goethe and Schiller, despite their contemptuous opinion 
of Voss’ Musenalmanache for 1796 and 1797 (and, in Schiller’s case, explicitly of the 
editor’s own contributions) had made a conscious effort to win him as an ally and had 
treated him with great respect in several Xenien (cf. Schiller’s letters to Goethe of Oct. 
26 and Nov. 1, 1795, Oct. 28, 1796; Goethe’s letters to Schiller of June 18 and Nov. 15, 
1796; also the Xenion “Ausnahme”: “Warum tadelst du manchen nicht éffentlich? 
Weil er mein Freund ist. / Wie mein eigenes Herz tad!’ ich im Stillen den Freund”). 
Voss himself writes to Gleim with respect to the Xenien: “Gegen die iiberstrenge 
Gerechtigkeit sticht die Parteilichkeit fiir die Nachbarn ab” (Briefe, ed. Abraham 
Voss [Halberstadt, 1829-33], 11, 240). 

8 From “Trogalien zur Verdauung der Xenien’’ (Braun, 1-2, 293). In the Xenien 
especially the pentameters are often metrically lame. Cf. the famous parody: “In 
Weimar und in Jena macht man Hexameter wie der; / Aber die Pentameter sind doch 
noch excellenter.”” And yet in his letter to Humboldt of Feb. 1, 1796, Schiller had 
promised the utmost care regarding prosody. 

 Schéll, Goethes Briefe an Frau von Stein, 3rd ed. (by Wahle; Frankfurt, 1899- 
1900), m, 351. 

*° Cf. his letter to Reinhold of Dec. 2, 1796 (Bode, 1, 581 f.) and his review of the 
Musenalmanache for 1797 (Braun, 1-2, 242 ff.). 
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da®& die falschwitzelnden, platten, schiefen, leichtfertigen, unartigen, pdbel- 
haft groben und boshaften, zusammengenommen die grofe Majoritat 
ausmachen ... (p. 249). 


And Fritz Stolberg himself? In Eutin, Voss tried to keep the 
Xenien from him (Bode, 1, 579), though their harmony was already 
deeply disturbed by hardening rationalism on one side, an ever 
closer approach to Catholicism on the other. When Stolberg then 
did hear of the attack, he wrote: Schiller had not surprised him, but 
that Goethe had debased himself to the point of slinging mud at his 
old friends, that really hurt.* 

Then there is silence on both sides. Not until after 1800, the 
year of Stolberg’s formal change of faith, do we have documentary 
material. But a passage from a letter of Goethe to Jacobi (January, 
2, 1800) is of general significance. He writes: 


Sonst machte mich mein entschiedener Hafi gegen Schwairmerey, Heucheley 
und Anmafung auch gegen das wahre ideale Gute im Menschen, das sich in 
der Erfahrung nicht wohl ganz rein zeigen kann, oft ungerecht. Auch hieriiber, 
wie iiber manches andere belehrt uns die Zeit, und man lernt: da wahre 
Schatzung nicht ohne Schonung seyn kann. Seit der Zeit ist mir jedes ideale 
Streben, wo ich es antreffe, werth und lieb. .. . : 


The polemical mood has spent itself, and actually a slow rise from the 
nadir of 1796 now becomes discernible in the complex curve of the 
Goethe-Stolberg relationship. 

The Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1801 (W, xxxv, 119 f.) briefly 
discuss Stolberg’s conversion—that event which turned Voss (and 
temporarily even the mild Jacobi) into clamoring denouncers of their 
former friend, and which altogether caused such incredible agitation 
in the literary world of Germany. Goethe’s attitude here appears 
intellectually detached and personally sympathetic towards Stol- 
berg as a worthy, lovable and loving, if all too easily influenced, 
man; but we must remember that the Tag- und Jahreshefte were 
composed in retrospect at a much later date, indeed after Voss’s 
vengeful attack of 1819 (in the Sophronizon) had made well nigh a 
martyr of Stolberg, who died a few weeks later. We can thus not be 


81 Hennes, p. 490. The letter (to Christian) continues: “Unter dem Schwall von 
Xenien wirst auch Du Einiges von grofer Schénheit bemerkt haben; sehr schén sind 
einige Epigramme von Claudius welche G. wenn er sie sieht tief erschiittern sollten.” 
consider it possible that “Schwall von Xenien” here includes Xenien and Antixenien 
alike and that it is rather among the latter that Stolberg in some instances detects 
beauty. 
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at all sure that Goethe’s words represent his attitude at the turn of 
the century.™ 

Such doubts are reinforced by his review of Voss’s collected 
poems in 1804."* Emphatically it condemns Stolberg’s “Riickschritt in 
jenes alte, von unseren Vatern mit Kraft bekampfte, seelenbedriik- 
kende Wesen’ 
the latter’s argument (in no way applicable to Stolberg’s attitude) 


’ 


(p. 276), justifies Voss’s severing of relations, and adopts 


that intolerance deserves no tolerance (p. 275). 

In the year 1801 we find the Princess Gallitzin assuring Goethe 
that Stolberg, now living at Miinster, has never wavered in his affec- 
tion for him; surely, she says, he would send a cordial greeting if he 
knew of this letter (G/6, 111 [1882], 299). But it was not until after 
her death that in 1806-07 a sporadic correspondence between Goethe 
and Stolberg developed again, evidently in connection with the cele- 
brated collection of gems which the former had held in safekeeping 
for the Princess and with papers left by her friend Hemsterhuis. 
Our knowledge is limited to a few remarks in Goethe’s diary (7, 
i, 158, 160, 189, 200, 204 f.). 

Again there is a pause, until in 1810 we find Stolberg complaining 
that Goethe has declined to contribute to Perthes’ Vaterlandisches 
Museum, a journal aiming at the spiritual regeneration of the nation 


® Herder’s sublimely wise and understanding letter regarding Stolberg’s con- 
version has already been mentioned (cf. fn. 47). Fritz, on the other hand, persisted in his 
deep distrust of Herder’s “neological, non-Christian Christianity” (Janssen, 1, 485 
{1799]). Also a word about the later relations between Schiller and Stolberg may be in 
order here for the sake of completeness. The former’s attitude appears much mellowed. 
In three letters (Nov. 15, 1802, and Jan. 7, 1803, to Kérner; Feb. 17, 1803, to Hum- 
boldt) he has considerable praise for Stolberg’s Aeschylus translation, which, to be 
sure, was made “noch in seiner guten Zeit” (viz. 1782-83). Heinrich Voss, an irenic 
sentimentalist who even after his father’s dramatic break with Stolberg continued in 
deep attachment to the latter, relates that some months before his death Schiller spoke 
of him with interest, indeed affection (Petersen, Schillers Ges prdache |Leipzig, 1911], pp. 
404 f.). Stolberg’s feelings for Schiller, on the other hand, remained bitter. Upon hearing 
of his death he wrote (Janssen, 11, 111): “Schiller ist also todt! Gott habe ihn selig. Fiir 
die Philosophie, Religion und den Geschmack des Wahren und Schénen ist sein Tod 
Gewinn. Er hatte Talent zum glanzenden Falschen, nicht genug fiir’s Wahre.”’ Two 
years later he favorably compared Friedrich Schlegel (upon whose religious develop- 
ment his own example, works, and letters had a strong influence) with Schiller; the 
latter, he claimed, had never risen beyond an aesthetic play with religion “als einer 
schénen Mythologie und Schwarmerei einer edlen Seele . . . , wobei der Verstand und 
der Wille ungetauft bleiben kénnen’’—whereupon he musingly asked: ‘Oder sollte es 
bei Schiller weiter gegangen sein?” (Janssen, 11, 122). 

% W, xx, 263 ff. Here again there is a complicating factor: inevitably Goethe had 
heard a one-sided, indeed distorted, story of Stolberg’s conversion from Voss, now 
residing at Jena; less importance is to be attached to the younger Voss’s collaboration 
in this review (cf. op. cit., p. 453). 
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in its calamity. His old friend has become “allzu kalt und vornehm,” 
he writes. Where is the patriotic fire that burned in him in 1775? 
And how can he write such enervating novels as the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften in times like these? Alas, in many the salt has lost its savor.™ 

A few weeks later Goethe’s diary (7, Iv, 175 f.) shows him reading 
in Stolberg’s account of his Italian journey, evidently in preparation 
for his biography of Philipp Hackert. In the “‘Nachtrage”’ to the 
latter one remark comes as a surprise indeed: Among various authori- 
ties on Italy he includes “einen unterrichteten und bliihenden Stol- 
berg” (W, xvi, 327). This refers to the same book whose pronounce- 
ments on the sorrowing gods had once aroused such deep resentment! 
What might indicate more clearly the difference between Goethe’s 
dogmatism of the seventeen-nineties and the irenic tolerance of this 
later period, which accepts what is fruitful wherever it be found? 

And now we come to the last personal encounter between Goethe 
and Fritz Stolberg. In 1812 the latter and Countess Sophie go to 
Karlsbad. Gladly, he writes to Christian, would he travel via Weimar 
in order to visit Duchess Luise, her daughter-in-law Maria Pavlovna® 
and the old Countess Bernstorff, but his brother will understand 
“welche Geister dort mich abhalten’’; yet possibly he will see Goethe 
in Karlsbad itself (Janssen, 11, 205). 

He did. Both were moved by the memories of bygone days. The 

cordiality of their almost daily meetings is attested by a letter from 
Stolberg to Perthes: 
Er war gegen mich in hohem Grade freundschaftlich. Vom vorigen war... 
nicht die Rede; sowie es auch mich nicht stérte, dafS ich gerade dort die 
Xenien wieder las. Bey mir oder bey meiner Frau entfiel ihm nie ein irre- 
ligisses Wort, vielmehr gab er manche Auferungen, die man ihm nicht 
zutrauen sollte. Unter Anderm sprach er ganz vortrefflich tiber Jacobi’s letzte 
Schrift.* 


4 Janssen, m1, 292. Cf. Goethe’s letter to Perthes of Nov. 16, 1810, where he 
politely justifies his refusal with the pressure of immediate duties and continues: “Und 
dann ist die Zeit von der Art, da ich sie immer erst gern eine Weile voriiberlasse, um zu 
ihr oder von ihr zu sprechen.” 

% Their acquaintance must date back to 1807, when Fritz visited his friends and 
relatives in Schleswig-Holstein (Janssen, , 128); Maria Pavlovna and other members 
of the Weimar court had sought refuge there after the battle of Jena. Luise Stolberg 
enthusiastically describes a meeting with her in Schleswig, with interesting anecdotes 
about Napoleon in Weimar (EP, ut, 124 ff.). Later Maria Pavlovna’s husband, Karl 
August’s elder son, visited Christian and Luise, endearing himself by “riihrende 
Ahnlichkeit mit seiner Mutter” (ibid., p. 167). In August, 1807, Luise Stolberg writes 
to Reinhold: “Wissen Sie die grofSe Nachricht, meine Herzogin Louise kommt ihre 
Schnur abzuholen!” (p. 169). This journey. however, did not materialize (EP, v1, 287). 

6 GJb, xvut (1897), 119. Cf. also Janssen, 11, 208, Goethe’s letter to his son of June 
30 (courtesy of the Stolbergs towards Christiane), and his diary entries (T, tv, 294-301). 
Jacobi’s “letzte Schrift” is Von den gottlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung (1811). 
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The discussion concerning Jacobi led on to Hamann’s correspondence, 
which Goethe was reading in connection with his work on the third 
part of Dichtung und Wahrheit (especially Book x11). “Aber ist es 
nicht sonderbar,”’ Stolberg exclaims (Janssen, 11, 216), ‘‘daf} Goethe 
mich damit bekannt machen mufte und sie so anpries?” Strange in- 
deed it must have seemed to him, for Hamann enjoyed patristic 
authority among the West-German supernaturalists. But the Goethe 
of 1812 was not the one of 1786 or 1796; he was now in the process 
of drawing substance from his relived youth for the humane catho- 
licity of his old age, was consummating the synthesis of his early and 
his middle period. More and more there was room in his world for 
Winckelmann and Hamann, as there was for Homer and the Nibelun- 
genlied, the Hellenic and the Gothic, the classical and the romantic, 
the occidental and the oriental: 

Gottes ist der Orient! 

Gottes ist der Occident! 

Nord- und siidliches Gelainde 

Ruht im Frieden seiner Hinde. 


Stolberg is reported to have wept at the farewell in Karlsbad, 
and Goethe, shortly after, to have praised him with the words: 
“Es ist kein Falsch und kein Hehl in ihm.’’*’ On the whole it is more 
in Goethe’s heart that we find living remnants of the old friendship 
during these latter years. As soon as they were separated, bitterness 
again began to rise in Stolberg. In Karlsbad he had started reading 
Dichtung und Wahrheit with great interest (Janssen, 11, 216). In 1813 
he turned to the second part. In June** he writes that it is as enter- 
taining as a novel. He finds in it great intellectual power, the fruits of 
the most mature thought and of well-utilized experience; he is grati- 
fied by Goethe’s frequent and emphatic expressions of deference to 
morality and religion. But with petulant unfairness he continues: 
Ich bin darum nicht sein Diipe, so wenig, wie von seiner scheinbaren Beschei- 
denheit. Die tiickische Art, wie er Klopstock verkleinernd lobt und wie er 
iiberhaupt, wenn er von Dichtern Deutschlands jener Zeit redet, die mittel- 
ma®igen oder vielmehr schlechten...in ein helles Licht des Lobes, die 
besseren in Schatten stellt, ... ist schlecht und klein und ganz nach einer 
gewissen Optik der Eitelkeit berechnet, die ihn, ohne daf er defgleichen sagen 
wird, zu Goethe dem Einzigen machen soll. Auch krimmelt und wimmelt es 
von Indiscretionen. . . . 


7 Bode, 11, 370; Amelung (cf. fn. 61), m, 158. 

88 Janssen, 11, 224.—I accept Kriihe’s suggested change of date from ‘26. Jan[uar]” 
to “26. Jun{ius]” (Carl Friedrich Cramer [‘‘Palaestra,“ xtiv, Berlin, 1907], p. 23, n. 1); 
this letter (from Brinke, the estate of one of Stolberg’s sons-in-law) must postdate that 
of June 19 (Janssen, 1, 228), in which Stolberg says that he intends to read Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, pt. II during a forthcoming visit to Brinke. 
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Two years later, Goethe discusses with Sulpiz Boisserée, his young 
Catholic friend, the role of Stolberg as the leader, the ‘“‘hero”’ of the 
Protestant converts to the Church of Rome.*® Boisserée has him say 
that in Stolberg there is “das Gemiit des Grofien, das Naturell; 
selbst das Kindermachen,”*® die eigentliche Fiille des Menschlichen.” 
Yet a true poet, he continues, Stolberg never was, precisely on account 
of this naive superabundance; moreover, he agrees with Boisserée’s 
criticism of the former’s Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi (1807- 
18) as being an uncritical and ineffective attempt to bolster up a 
supernaturalistic religion of revelation by means of assorted poly- 


historic learning; it only shows, Goethe says, that the author has 


never found a clear-cut solution for and within himself.” 


A tenuous epistolary connection with Stolberg in 1814-15 is indi- 
cated by Goethe’s diaries (T, v, 169, 304 f.). In 1816 the latter wrote, 
a week after Christiane’s death, a (non-extant) letter introducing 
Knebel’s son (7, v, 241 f.). Somehow Stolberg did not receive it 
until months later. Then he replied (November 6): 


Wie willkommen mir der junge Knebel, ... dazu als Bote von dir, wiirde 
gewesen seyn, bedarf ich nicht dir zu sagen. ... Deinen traurigen Verlust 
empfinde ich mit dir wie es einem alten treuen Genossen geziemt, der sich 
deinem lieben Andenken von Herzen empfiehlt. (G/J6, 111 [1882], 300 f.) 


This letter marks the end of the (known) correspondence of the 


two companions of 1775; and at this end a conciliatory note is heard. 
Of course Stolberg continued to look askance at the ‘‘pagan”’ spirit 
of Weimar; shortly before his death he undertook to combat it by 


8° Biedermann, 11, 315 f. Regarding his attitude to this problem in general, cf. his 
dictum in Maximen und Reflexionen: “I convertiti stanno freschi appresso di me” 
(W, xtu-2, 132). On the other hand see his personally conciliatory and cordial remarks 
concerning individual converts, especially Fritz Stolberg and Fritz Schlosser, Johann 
Georg Schlosser’s nephew, in Biedermann, rv, 174 (1829). 

% Stolberg had eighteen children from his two marriages; cf. the family tree in 
EP, i, after p, 356. 

% Emilie von Binzer relates (yearbook Urania for 1839 [Leipzig], pp. 135 f.) how 
Goethe became irritated and monosyllabic when once asked about the Religionsge- 
schichte, which at the time of the post-Napoleonic religious revival was much read by 
Catholics and Protestants alike, even by society ladies. “Er wurde dann, obwohl er im 
Kreise schéner Frauen war und lange weilte, immer stummer, und saf} wohl zwei Stun- 
den, nur einzelne halbdeutliche Laute sprechend, fast unbeweglich auf seinem Stuhle, 
wobei die Augen hiaufig rollten.” The Religionsgeschichte elaborated Stolberg’s old 
idea of a deep melancholia in ancient art, of a “Wolke geahnter Verginglichkeit auf 
der Gétterstirn,” of “immer wirkendem Druck des Gedankens an die Todesnacht” 
(Janssen, 11, 430). On Friedrich and Dorothea Schlegel the work made a decisive im- 
pression (Janssen, 11, 443 f.). Even Humbcldt, the Hellenist, warmly recommended it 
to searching souls (cf. Briefe an eine Freundin, letter of Oct. 6, 1830). 
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trying (in vain) to find a priest for the small group of Catholics there.” 

In 1819 Voss suddenly revived the agitation of 1800 by giving a 
vindictive and distorted picture of Stolberg’s religious development, 
of their slowly disintegrating friendship and final break, in his article 
“Wie ward Friz Stolberg ein Unfreier?’’ (published in Paulus’ anti- 
clerical journal Sophronizon). Deeply hurt, Stolberg, who through his 
sons had of late sought a reconciliation, replied in his Kurze Abferti- 
gung, but he died, exhorting his family to pray for the attacker, before 
it went to print; whereupon Voss gave further vent to his implacable 
resentment in Bestdtigung der Stolbergischen Umtriebe (1820). But 
the effect of all this was the diametrical opposite to that of Stolberg’s 
conversion in 1800; Voss’s crude muck-raking only called forth pro- 
tests from friend and foe alike. Even August von Hennings, himself 
a militant opponent of Stolberg and a lone survivor of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, was aghast.” 

Goethe followed the quarrel closely, as many entries in his diary 
show." Testily he jotted down the lines ‘‘Vof contra Stolberg”’: 


Voi contra Stolberg! ein Proce 

Von ganz besonderm Wesen, 

Ganz eigner Art; mir ist indef, 

Das hiatt’ ich schon gelesen. 

Mir wird unfrei, mir wird unfroh, 

Wie zwischen Gluth und Welle, 

Als las’ ich ein Capitulo 

In Dante’s grauser Hille. (W, v-1, 186) 


But he also wrote, in a different mood, to Knebel: 


Der Tod Stolbergs frappirt jedermann, weil er so nah auf Vossens Unarten 
erfolgt. Unméglich ist es nicht daf ein so zarter Mann wie Friedrich Leopold, 


® Janssen, U1, 489; Diintzer, Zwei Bekehrte (Leipzig, 1873), p. 456.—Stolberg’s con- 
nection with Weimar at this time was maintained principally by his correspondence 
with Sophie von Schardt, whom he advised in religious matters. After long struggles she 
joined the Catholic Church, at first secretly. In 1818 he wrote to her, presumably with 
reference to Goethe: “Die Heiterkeit alter Heiden .. . (ich meine getaufte Heiden), 
die dem Himmel den Riicken zukehren, ist mir unbegreiflich. Aber der Zustand solcher 
ist auch nicht mehr Heiterkeit, sondern graubirtiger Leichtsinn.” (Diintzer, op. cit., 
p. 453.) 

% He wrote: ‘‘Es ist wahrhaft empérend zu lesen, wie am Ausgang aus der Bahn 
des Erdenlebens Vo der auf Fliigeln der Vorzeit herbeifliegenden Anniherung der 
Ausséhnung widerstehen, wie er der dargebotenen Hand einen vergifteten Dolch ent- 
gegensetzen, wie er selbst die Hospitalitét, mit der er Stolbergs Séhne aufgenommen, 
gegen sie in der Herabwiirdigung ihres Vaters verletzen konnte.” (Herbst, Voss, 1-1, 
294.) 

“ T, vu, 117, 126, 135, 139, 260 f. 
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der am Ende seine besten Intentionen so schandlich vor die Welt geschleift 
sieht, davon einen tédlichen Schmerz empfinden mufte. (Dec. 29, 1819.)% 


In the course of the following years Goethe receives from Perthes, 
friend and publisher of the Stolberg brothers, their Gesammelte Werke 
as they come out.% They compel him ‘zu einem wundersamen 
Riickblick auf’s ganze Leben”; regretfully he speaks of Fritz Stol- 
berg’s tragic last days, mildly of the weak spots which the latter, 
impetuous and unguarded as he was, presented to prejudiced eyes; 
even the volume including the attack on the ‘“‘Gétter Griechenlands” 
(x) elicits the comment that he has read parts with pleasure, others, 
in recollection of bygone years, ‘‘mit heiterer Wehmuth.”” 

In 1825 he writes his essay ‘“‘VoS und Stolberg.” As he discusses 

this tortured friendship, the disharmony which, at first latent, even- 
tually produced so much heartache, he seems to be speaking not 
only of Voss and Stolberg, but also of Goethe and Stolberg: 
Indem man sich in ersten, hoffnungsreich sich entwickelnden Tagen einer 
solchen Verbindung hingibt, geschieht es ganz unbedingt; an einen Zwiespalt 
ist jetzt und in alle Ewigkeit nicht zu denken. Dieses erste Hingeben . .. ist 
ganz rein... ; und daher scheint es unmdglich einen in der Jugend geschlos- 
senen Freundschaftsbund aufzugeben, wenn auch die hervortretenden Diffe- 
renzen mehr als einmal ihn zu zerreifien bedrohlich obwalten. . . . Eine gewisse 
jugendliche liberale Gutmiithigkeit, bei obwaltender dsthetischer Tendenz, 
versammelt .. . ohne zu vereinigen: denn was will ein biSchen Meinen und 
Dichten gegen angeborne Eigenheiten, Lebenswege und Zustande! (W, 
XXXVI, 284 f.) 


This passage, as it stands, might well be taken from those pages of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit which were written in the last years of the 
author’s life and in which he relates his first meeting with the Stol- 
bergs and the heyday of his friendship with them. Thus we come back 
to his account of the Swiss journey of 1775. It has been shown previ- 
ously®® that it differs essentially from the evidence of contemporary 
records, that throughout the author negatively retouches the inten- 
sive friendship which both sides had once experienced. But more 


% A few days later (Jan. 2, 1820) Chancellor von Miiller makes a note of Goethe's 
“mildes Urteil iiber Leopold von Stolberg” (Biedermann, v, 118). Janssen (u, 499) 
quotes Goethe as writing (or saying?) to Fritz Schlosser, himself a Catholic convert: 
“Argern wir uns doch nicht iiber das Pamphlet von Vo&. Lassen wir das Ding auf 
seinem Unwerth beruhen und halten wir Stolberg in Ehren, wie er verdient.” I can 
find this passage neither in the “Weimarer Ausgabe” nor in Frese, Goethe-Briefe aus 
Fritz Schlossers NachlaZ (Stuttgart, 1877), nor in Biedermann’s Ges priche. 

% Cf. the “Biichervermehrungslisten” in T, vuI-x, passim. 

7 Cf. his letters to Perthes of May 12, 1821, and Jan. 6, 1823. 

’S Cf. the article mentioned in fn. 1. 
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significant, in the end, is the opposite consideration: that Goethe in 
his old age could, relatively, do so much justice to the Stolbergs and 
to Lavater and Jacobi—to all those companions of his youth whom 
he had been unable and unwilling to understand in his middle years, 
when the gulf between Weimar and the West-German supernaturalists 
seemed for ever unbridgeable. The writing of Dichtung und Wahrheit 
is tied up (both as cause and as effect, as symbol and as expression) 
with the great rejuvenation of Goethe’s old age; his capacity for 
“repeated puberty” is stupendous.— 

Regarding Christian Stolberg’s attitude to Weimar ever after 
1776 we have next to no published evidence. Ail we know is that in 
1813 he sent Goethe a very inferior poem, together with a dedicatory 
stanza.*? He lived, as a squire in moderate circumstances, until 1821. 

More can be said about Luise, his wife, who since her visit to 
Weimar in 1792 has scarcely figured in these pages. We remember 
that Goethe then felt a pronounced aversion to her. She, in turn, 
was no less critical of him. She accuses him of contemptuous treat- 
ment of his public (1795), and in 1805 blames him as Schiller’s seducer 
and “Lucifer”; may his friend’s death, she prays, awaken him and 
rouse an awareness of the future life in his agnostic soul.'°° Altogether 
she disapproves of the spiritual climate peculiar to Weimar, of its 
“gu aromatische Atmosphere,” where the intellect feasts while the 
heart is famished, and where “‘diese Regenbogen Genies” live and 
move in self-sufficient aestheticism.'® During the Napoleonic period 

%* Cf, Janssen, 11, 228. The poem is an ode fér his brother’s birthday (Werke, 11, 263 
ff.). 

100 EP, 11, 149, 157. Regarding her evaluation of Schiller the most interesting pas- 
sage dates from 1816, when his popularity is at a peak after the Wars of Liberation: 
“Je suis étonnée de ce grand enthousiasme pour Schiller, il est sans doute un aimable 
poéte et ne manque pas du sublime, mais sa belle drapperie laisse souvent appercevoir 
une doublure qui m’attriste. Il me faut 4 moi du plus solide pour nourriture, et la belle 
régle qu’il a établie dans ses lettres esthétiques 4 feu notre bon duc [d’Augustenburg]: 
Nur mit dem schénen diirfe man spielen, und auch mit ihm nur spielen—il ne I’a ob- 
servé [sic] qu’a demi. Das Urschone ne l’absorbait pas, il étoit idolatre parce qu’il n’avoit 
ny le besoin ny la force d’aller plus loin, de s’élever plus haut. Mais ses Worte des 
Glaubens u. Worte des Wahns ne me sortent pas de la mémoire et je ne puis me passer 
de les avoir devant moi. Je crois qu’il avoit l’esprit chagrin und ein krinkliches Gemiith, 
son physique étoit maladif et i} souffroit toujours” (EP, vu, 358). For her great interest 
in the Briefe iiber die Gsthetische Erziehung (and especially the idea of the “Spieltrieb’’) 
cf. also EP, 111, 149 and tv, 160. 

1 EP, ut, 156 (1803). Cf. also pp. 159 and 162 (letters to Reinhold, 1805-06). 
How manifold and close her social and human connections with Weimar are, on the 
other hand, is shown by the fact that when Reinhold visits there in 1809, she entrusts 


him, apart from letters to her “liebe Herzogin” and Countess Bernstorff, with her and 
her husband’s regards to Karl August and Princess Caroline, Wieland, Herder’s widow 
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she takes offense especially at Goethe’s Francophile attitude, and not 
without malice she reports an absurd rumor of how, at the entry of 
the Allies into Weimar in 1814, Prince Colloredo tore off Goethe’s 
cross of the Legion of Honor and trampled it under foot. She berates 











the Goethe idolators, more absurd than Egyptians worshipping onions ( 
and ibises, and sarcastically refers to him as “‘der grofie Kophte.’ | 
Her estimate never wavers in its negativity: “Bei Menschen wie bei | 
Sachen—galt ihm immer die Form mehr, wie der Inhalt,’ she writes 
to Reinhold in 1816 (EP, 11, 186). 

Different is the story which we now, in conclusion, have to tell ¢ 

of Gustchen. At the age of thirty she had married Bernstorff and be- i 

7 ( 
come a loving mother to her step-children. The death of her own son , 
had driven her into a melancholia from which she sought relief in } 
the somewhat abstruse religious speculations of a circle gathered g 
around Prince Carl of Hessen, a follower of the adventurer and s 
occultist St. Germain. Since 1791 Lavater had become her close 
i , : fctien oe . . a ¢ 
friend and adviser, and in 1793 he had visited her in Copenhagen.’ 

After Bernstorff’s death in 1797 she lived in Holstein, first at I 
Plién, then at Bordesholm. From 1816 on she was in close connection t 
with Claus Harms in Kiel, the great figure of the Protestant revival n 
in the early nineteenth century; he took the place formerly occupied I 
by Lavater—two very different spiritual advisers!—and consoled ti 
her in her frequent periods of despondency and ‘‘Ungeschmack an " 
dem Erdenleben.’® Emilie von Binzer, a younger friend, describes n 

es ; ome \ 
her as a little old lady with silyery curls protruding in great abundance , 
from under her bonnet, dignified, of suppressed vivacity, somewhat 
literal-minded and pedantic of speech. _ 0 
—— a = al 
ind daughter, ¢ ‘harlotte von Stein, the von Schardts, Einsiedel, Henriette von Knebel, ; 
Countess Henckell (Ottilie von Pogwisch’s grandmother), and many others (EP, tl, ve 
174 ff.). Throughout she takes the liveliest interest in whatever befalls the ducal family SI 
(ibid., pp. 165, 180 f., 191 f.). Her attitude towards Karl August becomes increasing] to 
pavirot especially in 1818 she warmly praises him as the only German prince to redeem i 
his promise of constitutional government (p. 189). 1S 

102 EP, 11, 167, 181 f. A more likely version of the story is told by Charlotte von th 
Stein: “Graf Colloredo, ein rechter Enragé gegen die Franzosen, . . . nahm’s ihm iibel, sh 
dati er ihm mit dem Orden entgegen kam und zwang ihn, ihn abzulegen. So erzahlt SI 
man’s.” (Schéll-Wahle, op. cit., [cf. fn. 79], m1, 437). ? 

» EP, 1, 171 (1807), 176 (1809). ch 
Cf. Bobé, Lavaters Rejse (see fn. 43). One topic of their conversation was Goethe Wi 
p. 22 
> Cf. J. Lorenzen, Grdfin Auguste Bernstor ff, geb. Griifin Stolberg, eine Freundin ton 
Goethe und Claus Harms (“Schriften des Vereins fiir Schleswig-Holsteinische Kirchen- 
geschichte, 2. Reihe,” vim ‘eq 1928], 566-616). Au 
* Urania for 1839 (ct. fn. 91), pp. 71 ff.=Arndt (cf. fn. 5), pp. xxviii ff. For the tor 
following see also Pat Pp 136= Arndt, pp. 158 f. Go 
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Goethe and the Stolbergs after 1775 


Goethe lived in her memory, according to the same source, “‘in 

geheiligter, obgleich wehmiithiger Erinnerung’’; she preserved his 
letters from the years 1775-82 like a relic and showed them only to 
her closest friends. Many of his writings had shocked her deeply, 
especially, it would appear, the Wahlverwandtschaften. After a long 
inner struggle she overcame her fear of rebuff and ridicule and wrote 
her famous letter of October 15-23, 1822, in which she besought 
Goethe to think of the salvation of his soul :!% 
Wiirden Sie, wenn ich mich nicht nennte, die Ziige der Vorzeit, die Stimme 
die Ihnen sonst willkommen war, wieder erkennen? nun ja ich bins—Auguste 
—die Schwester der so geliebten, so heifi beweinten, so vermifiten Briider 
Stolberg. Kénten doch diese aus der Wohnung ihrer Seeligkeit, von dort wo sie 
den schauen, an den sie hier glaubten—ké6nten doch diese, mit mir vereint, Sie 
bitten: “Lieber Lieber Goethe, suchen Sie den, der sich so gerne finden laBt, 
glauben Sie auch an den, an den wir unser Lebe lang glaubten” Die seelig 
Schauenden wiirden hinzu fiigen, “den wir nun schauen”’! und ich sage: ‘‘der 
das Leben meines Lebens ist, das Licht in meinen triiben Tagen, und uns allen 
dreyen, Weg, Wahrheit, und Leben, unser Herr, und unser Gott, war.” 


Faith, hope and charity, from which spring eternal peace and bliss, 
these her brothers always wished the friend of their youth. And her 
mind wanders back to the dim past: 

Ich las in diesen Tagen wieder einmal alle Ihre Briefe nach—the Songs of other 
times—die Harfe von Selma erténte—Sie waren der kleinen Stolberg sehr gut 
—und ich Ihnen auch so herzlich gut—das kan nicht untergehen—mu® aber 
fiir die Ewigkeit bestehen—diese unsre Freundschaft—die Bliithe in unsrer 
Jugend, muf§ Friichte fiir die Ewigkeit tragen, dachte ich oft—und so ergrif 
es mich beym Lesen Ihrer Briefe, und so nahm ich die Feder... . . 


Once he asked her to save him—she has no such presumption, but in 
all simplicity of heart she begs him to save himself. She feels the 
voices of her brothers joining hers as she implores him to give up the 
small, the vain, the evil things of this world, to turn to the Eternal, 
to make amends for what was harmful in his writings while yet there 
is time, to ask for divine help. How often has she not worried lest in 
the hour of death she be troubled by the thought of Goethe; now 
she has poured forth her heart, and can more peacefully fall asleep. 
She telis of her life, its bliss and its trials, of the death of her only 
child, her husband, her brothers. But her heart praises God, for she 
will see them all again. And: 


107 Emilie von Binzer suggests that an outside influence may have prompted 
Auguste to write (Urania, p. 136). Lorenzen (p. 588) seems to suspect that this instiga- 
tor was perhaps none other than Harms. For the text of the letter see, e.g., Hecker, 
Goethes Briefe an Auguste zu Stolberg (Insel-Biicherei, Leipzig, n. d.), pp. 44 ff. 
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So gerne nihme ich auch die Hofnung mit mir hiniiber, Sie Lieber Goethe, 
auch einst da kennen zu lernen—Noch Einmal bitte ich Sie—schlagen Sie es 
der nicht ab, die Sie einst Freundin, Schwester nannten. 


Ever has he lived in her memory, ever has she wished for his true 
welfare. She will pray for him to her last day—oh, that he would 
join his supplications to hers! 

This letter was not easy to answer; soon after receiving it, Goethe 
wrote his reply, but, fearful of hurting her feelings,’®* he waited six 
months before sending it on April 17, 1823. It starts: 

Von der friihsten, im Herzen wohlgekannten, mit Augen nie gesehenen theuren 
Freundin endlich wieder einmal Schriftziige des traulichsten Andenkens zu 
erhalten, war mir héchst erfreulich-riihrend; und doch zaudere ich unent- 
schlossen, was zu erwidern seyn méchte. Lassen Sie mich im Allgemeinen 
bleiben, da von besondern Zustinden uns wechselseitig nichts bekannt ist. 


To live, he continues with a favorite epistolary phrase of his old 
age, is to outlive much—“geliebte, gehafite, gleichgiiltige Menschen, 
K6énigreiche, Hauptstadte, ja Walder und Baume, die wir jugendlich 
geséet und gepflanzt.”’ Yet this transitoriness of time loses its terror 
if steadfastly we keep before our eyes the Eternal. This he has done; 
so have she and her brothers. Let each one therefore work as long 
as the mundane sun gives light; when the appointed time comes, 
others will carry on the task, and for those who pass on yet a brighter 
light will shine. 

Und so bleiben wir wegen der Zukunft unbekiimmert! In unseres Vaters 
Reiche sind viel Provinzen, und da er uns hier zu Lande ein so froéhliches 
Ansiedeln bereitete, so wird driiben gewif§ auch fiir beyde gesorgt seyn; 
vielleicht gelingt alsdann, was uns bis jetzo abging, uns angesichtlich kennen 
zu lernen und uns desto griindlicher zu lieben. Gedenken Sie mein in beruhig- 
ter Treue. 


So far the main letter. In his mind too—thus he adds in the post- 
script, with reference to the stormy course of his friendship with the 
Stolberg family—there is ever alive the memory of those days “wo 
das noch vereint wirkte, was nachher sich trennte.”’ And reverently 
he closes: “‘Mége sich in den Armen des allliebenden Vaters alles 
wieder zusammen finden.” 

When the correspondence was first published in the Urania for 





108 On a similar occasion, he says in the postscript, he once unwittingly offended 
her noble and worthy brother. We do not know to what incident he refers. Hecker 
(p. 58) thinks of the second letter to Fritz Stolberg after Agnes’ death (Feb. 2, 1789). 
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1839, Perthes, the old friend of the Stolbergs, called Auguste’s letter 
“tief und innig, ernst und wahr,” which it surely is; the reply, he 
continued, though dignified, and though from Goethe’s standpoint 
none other was possible, “‘iiberschiittet wie kaltes Wasser.’ Is that 
really the impression we receive? Goethe’s words are, it is true, a 
peculiar blend of confession and tactful evasion. But the confession 
is sincere, the evasion is full of warmth and reverence. This Goethe is 
no longer the disciple of Lucretius as which he appears in the letter to 
Fritz Stolberg of 1789, no longer the militant anti-supernaturalist 
of the Xenten. Soon he will embody his final creed in the ascension 
scene of Faust, where Grace reaches down to striving, erring man and 
guides him upward. 
DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
The University of Illinois 


109 Clemens Theodor Perthes, Friedrich Perthes’ Leben, 6th ed. (Gotha, 1872), 11, 
377. 








ENGLISH LONG VOWELS RENDERING FOREIGN SHORT, 
A DISTINCTIVE CLASS OF SOUND SUBSTITUTIONS 


OBSERVERS OF present-day English will have been struck by the con- 
trast between English [i:] and French [i] in the pronunciation of 
place-names like Nice, Lille, viz. (ni:s], [li:l] as against [nis], [lil]. 

This kind of English pronunciation is obviously a substitution, and 
its reasons are not far to seek. English [1], in the terminology of Daniel 
Jones! a “nearly ‘half-close’ ”’ vowel, is felt to be inadequate as a 
representative of French [i], which is ‘close’ or approximately so. By 
the substitution of the ‘‘nearly ‘close’ ’’ English [i:]? for the French 
short sound, a sufficient degree of acoustic identity is obtained, though 
at the sacrifice of quantitative agreement. (In order not to complicate 
the matter, the late English diphthongization of [i:] and [u:] into [ij] 
and [uw], respectively, is left out of account in this paper.) 

Surely the English vowel in Vice, Lille and the like must be classed 
with the [i:] of machine, caprice, etc. Words of the latter group there- 
fore also contain a substituted |i:] for French [i]. Strangely enough, 
however, the fact that their vowel in French is [i] and not [i:], seems to 
have been overlooked by most writers on English phonology, who 
speak of “preserving” the French vowel “unchanged.” Henry Sweet,’ 
indeed, is so positive in his assertion that this English [i:] is pro- 


, 9») 


nounced “in imitation of” (i.e., is congruous with) the French sound, 
that he even points out the lack of supposed diphthongization to 
English [a1]. Such misstatements are particularly unfortunate if none 
of the examples adduced in proof of them contains in French the sur- 
mised [i:]. Witness Sweet (Joc. cit.), M. Kaluza,4 W. Horn,® H. C. 
Wyld,® and J. and E. M. Wright.’ Of Jespersen’s examples,® about 
one third have [i:] in ‘“‘French and other languages,” the remaining 
two thirds containing original [i]. 

Karl Luick,® who has the fullest treatment so far devoted to the 
whole present question, treats together ‘“‘the long vowels of the other 

1 See his Outiines of English Phonetics, § 255, cf. § 258; also W. Ripman, English 
Phonetics, § 15.41. 

2 Tbid., § 247, cf. § 250. 

3 New English Grammar, Part I, § 835. 

* Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 2d ed., Part II, p. 263. 

5 Historische neuenglische Grammatik, p. 58. 

® A Short History of English, § 254, Note 2. 

7 An Elementary Historical New English Grammar, p. 51. 

8 A Modern English Grammar, Part I, 4th ed., § 8.33. Similarly his Essentials of 
English Grammar, § 3.6. 

® Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, § 581 fol. 
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Germanic languages” and “‘the French and other Romance vowels in 
positions in which they traditionally lead to English long vowels”’; 
i.e., he regards these Romance short vowels as having been lengthened 
according to English sound-laws. Such an explanation, however, will 
by no means account for the introduction of long vowels generally in 
the cases here considered. There is, for instance, nothing about the 
“position” of 7 in niche (p. 65) to condition its being long (cf. fish, 
wish), and visile (p. 62) might, instead of [vi'zi:t], quite well have 
been [vi'zit]—actually the early pronunciation of the ME adoption 
visit (v.). As will be demonstrated in the sequel, the lengthening in- 
heres in the sounds substituted for the [i], [u], and other short vowels 
of foreign languages. 

To make good my thesis of the substitution of [i:] for [i], etc., not 
only in recent loan-words but also in words adopted long ago, I supply 
below the necessary body of material, accompanied by the most need- 
ful comments. 

Although such a discrimination is strictly superfluous, the words 
are arranged phonetically, regard being had to the consonant following 
the vowel under discussion. In each of these “phonetic” sections, a 
chronological order is adhered to. The etymologies are usually those of 
the New English Dictionary [NED], but I deviate from that work if 
need be. (As a rule, it is sufficient here to give only the immediate 
origin of the words treated, irrespective of their possible ultimate 
source.) From the same Dictionary, or the “Shorter” edition, I quote 
the years of first occurrence (for any words registered by them). I also 
depend on NED for the use of || to denote ‘alien’ or ‘not naturalized’ 
words, and finally for pronunciations—especially those antiquated or 
unusual. My standard authority for modern pronunciation is Daniel 
Jones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary [J\, besides which I sometimes 
refer to H. C. Wyld’s Universal Dictionary of the English Language [W]. 
Much valuable comparative information has been gained from J. F. 
Bender’s dictionary of American pronunciation.'® The pronunciations 
recorded by these works—irrelevant variants are disregarded—have 
been transcribed to the ‘narrow’ system of the International Phonetic 
Association. When there is a common agreement as to the spoken form 
of a given English word, no authority is specified for pronunciation. 

Substituted long 7 is contained in the following loans. 

(a) [i:] before [t]: 


10 NBC Handbook of Pronunciation (quoted as Am., i.e., American]. 
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suile [swi:t]. 1673. (Fr.) 
élite, J [e1'li:t], NED [e'lit]. 1823. (Fr.) 
visite [vi'zi:t], J also [vi:'z-]. 1852. (Fr.) 
(8) [i:] before [d]: 
invalid, J ['invali:d], rarely [-lid], NED also [1nva'li:d]. 1642. 
(Lat.) According to the latter authority an earlier pronunciation was 
(in'vzlid], the word being conformed in 18th c. in stress to Fr. invalide. 
|bastide, NED ['ba:stid, ba:'sti:d], ‘country-house in southern 
France.’ 1771." (Fr.) 
(y) [i:] before [d3]: 
oblige (ME from Fr.), now [a'blaid3], in 17th and 18th c, 
[o'bli:d3] beside the diphthongal form. ‘‘We must suppose that 
[oblaidZ] is derived from a M.E. form with i, while [oblidzZ] owes its 
second vowel to late French influence.”’” 
Fiji [fi:'d3i:]. (Malay.) 
(6) [i:] before [m]: 
esteem [1s'ti:m], v. C. 1460.'% (OF estimer.) 
redeem |rt'di:m]. C. 1425. (Fr. rédimer, Lat. redimere.) 

As the last two loans appear relatively very early, we might be 
tempted to interpret their e(e) as ME [e:]. Such a view is held by 
NED, which s.v. esteem (v.) remarks that “the sound (i) under some 
undefined circumstances became in late ME. (é), afterwards passing 
regularly into the modern (1).”” The change [1] >[e:] thus hinted at is 
the one substantiated notably by Luick,'* but it belongs to the 13th 
century. Moreover, the further change of [e:]>[i:] probably started 
before these borrowings were made. Most likely, therefore, they con- 
tain [i:] from their entrance into English, redeem as well as es/eem 
hailing then from French." In the case of redeem there is, however, 
the expedient proposed by NED of deriving its e(e) from Lat. past 
redemit (and the sb. redemplion). An explanation of this kind seems, 
in fact, indispensable for the obsolete exeme, 1563 (cf. Lat. exemit, 
also the ppl. adj. exempi). As a third possibility, redeem may have been 
affected by the native English deem. It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that dime (1377, OF disme, dime) among its early spellings has 

'! In the obsolete sense of ‘fortlet’ the word occurs from 1523 (see NED). 

2 Wyld, A History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 226. 

'3 Esteem, sb., dates from 1450. (OF estime.) 

'4 See his grammar, § 393; also R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, 
§§ 26, 36. 


6 This concurs with Luick, op. cit., p. 754, Horn, op. cit., p. 65, and Wright, op. cit., 
p. 48, 
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the 16th c. variant deeme, i.e., [di:m]. This points to a French form 
with [i], parallel to the one with [i:] from which the present dime [-a1-] 
descends. 

||régime [ret'3):m]. 1776. (Fr.) 

(e) [i:] before [n]: 

mien [mi:n]. 1513. The word was probably originally an 
aphetic form of demean, and was afterwards partly assimilated in 
sense and form to Fr. mine (NED). It is thus only in its later stages 
relevant to this investigation. 

\|signor ['si:njo:]. 1577. (Ital.) 

To this group belong, above all, the numerous French -ine words, 
of which may be mentioned summarily: routine [ru:'ti:n], 1676; fascine 
[fe'si:n], 1688; ||cuisine [kwi'zi:n, kwi:'z-], 1786; guillotine [\gila'ti:n, 
gilat-] (see J), 1793; basquine, NED [ba:s'ki:n], 1819; margarine 
{ma:d3a'ri:n, ;ma:ga-], 1873. In canteen [ken'ti:n], 1737, the ending 
has been respelt to indicate the pronunciation. 

The following call for annotations: 

bottine, J [bo'ti:n], NED ['bpti:n]. Adopted in Scottish in 16th 
c., and independently in English in 19th (NED). 

sardine |sa:'di:n] Late ME. Judging from early spellings, for 
which see NED, the modern pronunciation can hardly be older than 
the 16th century. 

landgravine |'lendgravi:n], 1682, and margravine ['ma:- 
gravi:n]'® 1692, are derived by NED from German (or Dutch) and 
Dutch, respectively. Their direct source, however, is evidently French; 
compare, besides the [i:] in both, the loss of & in margravine (for 
mark-). 

lateen [la'ti:n]. 1727. Is ‘a phonetic spelling of F. latine’ (NED). 

marine |ma'ri:n]. ME. (Fr. marin, fem. -ine.) Owing to the 
non-occurrence of the word in rimes, NED is unable to tell when the 
pronunciation with [-i:n] arose. 

ravine [ra'vi:n]. In the modern sense, first appearing in 1802." 

machine, sb., [ma'fi:n]. 1549.18 In 17th and 18th c. often 
stressed on the first syllable (NED). 

French words with the ending -im which, having got its modern 

6 Thus J; NED [!ma:igravin], W [!ma:jgre;vin]. 

‘7 For obsolete senses and their dates, see NED. Probably in early use, the word 
coincided in pronunciation with ravin, with which it is etymologically identical. 

18 The obsolete verb machine ‘machinate’ (Fr. machiner) was borrowed about 1450, 


but its pronunciation is unascertained. Present-day machine, v. (1827), is a derivative 
of the noun. 
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sound of [&], could not be represented phonetically in English, were 
largely conformed to those with -ine. Some of them, however, tend 
toward [-1n], joining earlier -in adoptions like safin.’® (The chief 
reason for the latter alternative is the shifting of the main stress to the 
initial syllable.) Examples: 

brigantine |'brigantain, -ti:n] 1525. The pronunciation with 
[ai] is no doubt recent and due to the spelling. 

tambourine [\tamba!ri:n]. 1579. 

magazine [\mega!zi:n]. 1583. 

capuchin |'kepjuSin, -t§in], NED also [kepy'{i:n], Am. 
(‘kepju:{i:n]. 1599, 

bedouin ['beduin], NED also ['bedui:n]. Re-adopted from 
French in 17th c. (NED). 

chagrin, sb., J ['Segrin], NED [§Soa!gri:n, -'grin]. 1656. 

chagrin, v., J {'Segrin, §a'gri:n]; NED, pronunciation as for the 
noun. 1733. (Fr. chagriner.) 

(¢) [i:] before [l]:?° 

seel {si:l]. 1500. (OF ciller.) The obsolete (chiefly Scottish) 
by-form sile [sail], 1398, probably depends on medieval Lat. ciliare, 
whose first-syllable 7 seems to have been treated as long. (If so, it 
would not be impossible to derive see/, as well, from the Latin source; 
cf. p. 68.) 

genteel (d3en'ti:l). 1599. (Fr. geniil.) Cf. on the one hand the 
older borrowing gentle, on the other, the 17th c. re-adoptions jaunty 
(-ee), gentee (both now obsolete) 

pastille [pes'ti:l, 'pest-], NED also ['pestil}. 1648. (Fr.) 

dishabille {\dise'bi:l], NED also [dise'bil]. 1673. (Fr. désha- 
billé.)* The word has lately been re-introduced as déshabillé [\detze- 
bi:jei] (with variant prons.). 

chenille (Sa'ni:l]. 1738. (Fr.) 

imbecile |'imbisail, -si:l], NED also ['1mbisil]. 1549. (Fr., for- 
merly spelt imbécille.) The pronunciation [im'besil] was usual till the 
beginning of the 19th c., though [imbi'si:l] after French was more 


19 Eng. [-In] for Fr. -im was a natural representation as long as the vowel of the 
French suffix still has an 7 quality ([t]). 

20 In late modern French the / has frequently, by thorough palatalization, be- 
come [jj. 

21 NED says that the final -é of the French word (or its equivalent) was changed in 
English to e mute. This, however, is no real expianation of the -é becoming silent. A 
likely reason may be influence from the obs. verb habille ‘dress,’ etc. (Fr. habiller), 
which, it is true, is last recorded from 1652. 
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fashionable (NED). As for the diphthongal pronunciation, it must be 
jater than the rest and have been deduced from the spelling. 
automobile |'a:tamabi:l, ,9:ta!moubi:l], etc (see J); NED also 
[9:to!moubil]. 1886. (Fr.) 
bastille [bes'ti:l], NED also ['ba:stil]. ME. (Fr.) Refashioned 
after French (see NED). 
Abbeville ['zbvi:1]. 
Castile {kes'ti:l]. (Sp. Castilla [kas'tida]). 
(n) [i:] before [s]: 
police [pn'li:s, po'l-]. 1530. (Fr.) In early use commonly pro- 
nounced ['pplis], as still often in Scotland and Ireland (NED). 
caprice {ka'pri:s]. 1667. (Fr.) About 1700 'caprice was a usual 
accentuation (NED). 
pelisse [pe'li:s]. 1718. (Fr.) 
fleur-de-lis {'fl3:da'li:, -'li:s].* (Fr.). The present form of the 
compound is scarcely found in English before 19th c., an older (now 
archaic) form being flower-de-luce (NED, g.v.). 
verdigris |'v3:digris, -gri:s]. ME. (AF and OF vert-de-gris, orig- 
inally vert de Grece.) While [-gris] represents the historically trans- 
mitted pronunciation, [-gri:s] is a modern ‘refashioning.’ (A fresh 
association with Greece is certainly out of the question.) 
(0) [i:] before [st]: 
arliste [a:'ti:st]. 1832. (Fr.) Differentiated from artist ['a:tist], 
which was borrowed as early as 1581. 
|‘modiste, J [movu'di:st], NED [modist] (with no stress-mark). 
Likewise pianiste, NED [pia!nist], 1841 (Fr.), would doubtless 
have been pronounced with [-i:st], had it survived. Actually, it was 
ousted by the more English form pianis/ (adopted in 1839), for whose 
various pronunciations see J. 
(c) [i:] before [§]: 
niche [ni:§]. 1611. (Fr.) Also anglicized as (nit). 
|cliché ['kli:§ei]. 1832. (Fr.) 
|| pastiche [pes'ti:§, 'pasti:§], NED [pas'ti§]. 1878. (Fr.) 
||nouveau riche, J ['nu:vou'ri:{]. (Fr.) 
Vichy {'vi:i:, 'vifi]. (Fr.). The latter pronunciation is the only 
one of NED, and is also American. 
Belisha, J (ba'li:§a, be'l-]. (Presumably Hebrew.) 
(x) [i:] before [k]: 
piquant |'pi:kant]. 1521. (Fr.) 


2 Tn U.S.A., [)fl3:da!li:] is the singular and [-!li:s] the plural (see Bender, o/. cit.). 
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It is worthy of note that the earlier spellings, as far down as 19th c., 
overwhelmingly have ck, cq, or cc, from which a short i may be in- 
ferred. The modern spelling in keeping with French starts in the 17th 
century.”8 

pique [pi:k] ‘personal quarrel,’ etc. 1532. (Fr.) 

pique [pi:k], term of piquet. 1668.*4 (Fr.) 

clique {kli:k]. 1711. (Fr.) 

sikh {si:k], NED also [sik]. 1781. (Hindi.) NED assumes that 
the i8th—-19th c. spellings seek(h, sikh, and the pronunciation [si:k] 
may have been due to association with Hindi sikh ‘learning’ and 
sikhna ‘to learn.’ Such an assumption is unnecessary in the light of the 
present exposition. 

|| piqué ['pi:ker]. 1852. (Fr.) 

Typical of this group are French loan-words in -igue [-i:k], such as 
antique [en'ti:k], 1530; unique [ju:'ni:k], 1602; critique [kri'ti:k], 1702; 
technique [tek'ni:k, 'tekni:k], 1817; physique [fi'zi:k, fi:'z-], 1826. These 
complement the earlier loans with -ic [-1k], which have initial main 
stress, e.g., crilic. The -igue words too were at first stressed initially, 
and the modern [-i:k] scarcely in any case goes back beyond the 18th 
century (cf. NED under antique and unique). 

Probably under the influence of the French loan-words with -igue, 
the adjective oblique, a ME adoption from Latin, has changed its 
pronunciation from [o'blatk] to [o'bli:k, a'b-]. NED says that the 
verb oblique [-i:-] (1775) came from French, but the fact that it 
started in English with [-ar-], rather shows it to be a derivative of the 
adjective. 

(A) [i:] before [g]: 

league {li:g]. 1452. (Fr. ligue). For the 15th and 16th centuries, 
the spellings /igg and (Scot.) lig suggest the short i we might then ex- 
pect. From the 16th century onwards, leage, lege, (Scot.) leig, etc., may 
be interpreted as containing the present-day [i:]. NED also reckons 
with derivation from Ital. Jega. But the English change of [e:]>\i:] 
took place too early for the Italian word to be a likely source. 

intrigue, sb., [in'tri:g]. 1647.” 

fatigue (sb.) [fa'ti:g]. 1669. 

(u) [i:] before [a]. 


* There is also the 19th c. piquante [pi'ka:nt], usually representing the French 
feminine (NED). 
*4 The corresponding verb pigue entered English in 1659. 
> intrigue, v. (Fr. intriguer), appears from 1612. 
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Under this head may be treated words terminating in -ter, -eer, 
from Fr. -ier. The phonetic changes involved, apart from the loss of 
the final consonant, are: (1) transposition of the main accent from the 
ultimate to the penultimate syllable, (2) assimilation of the sequence 
(i:a] to the normal diphthong [1a]. These changes may be thus schema- 
tized: Fr. [-i!e(r]>Eng. [-'i:a(r]>[-'1a(r]. The spelling -eer, used par- 
ticularly in the early borrowings of this class, is an adaptation to 
English orthographic habits. 

The following are representative examples: pioneer, 1523; muleteer, 
1538; halberdier, 1548; bombardier, 1560; cavalier, 1560; cannoneer, 
1562; cashier, 1596; gondolier, 1603; gazetteer, 1611; cuirasster, 1625; 
chandelier, 1663; grenadier, 1676; fusilier, 1680. 

chevalier {\Seva'lia] was adopted from Anglo-French in ME, but 
was refashioned after modern French since 16th c. and is also often 
pronounced as French (NED). 

engineer {jend3i'nta], 1325, and volunteer [;velan'tta], c. 1600, 
have had their original endings conformed to the English -eer suffix 
(OF ingenior, mod. -ieur; Fr. volontaire, older -lunt-). 

career {ka'rta], 1534 (Fr. carriére), though of a different standing 
from the -eer words proper, has followed suit with them phonetically 
(starting from Fr. [-i'e:r]). The same is true of frontier in the American 
—and assumably older English—pronunciation [fran'trar]; modern 
English ['frantia]. The latter word was borrowed in ME and goes back 
to OF frontier (m.) or frontiere (f.). 

(v) (i:) final. 

This category includes French words most of which are still re- 
garded as ‘alien.’ If the main accent is shifted to the first syllable, the 
final vowel may, in the earlier of these loans, be reduced to [1] (cf. 
privy, etc., p. 81). Examples: 

llesprit, J ['espri:], W (es'pri:). 1591. 
elui, etwee [e'twi:]. 1611. 
\|chassis ['Szesi, -si:]. 1664. 
‘apis, J ['tepi:, -pi], W ['ta:pi:]. 1690 (in the modern use). 
|débris ['debri:]. 1708. 
vis-a-vis [!vi:za:vi:]. 1753. 
ennui [G'nwi:], etc. (see J). 1758. NED is surprised that the 
pronunciation has not been anglicized. In 1935, the B.B.C. Committee 
recommended the English form [!'pnwi:]. 
|| précis ['pretsi:]. 1760. 
To supplement the above demonstration, it may be stated that 
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foreign long 7 is retained as [i:] in loan-words throughout the Modern 
English period—so far the grammarians criticized on p. 60 fol. are in 
the right. As will be seen, the ‘retained’ [i:] is traceable even from the 
early 15th century. 
The illustrative words are given here in a simple chronological 
order: 
frieze ‘a kind of coarse woolen cloth’ [fri:z]. 1418. (Fr. frise.) 
veer ‘let out a line,’ etc. (naut.) [vio]. 1460. (MDu. vieren.) An 
identical word is veer ‘change gradually’ borrowed in 1582 through 
French (virer). The latter loan had been adopted in Scotland in 14th 
c. as wire (see Luick, op. cit., p. 755). 
vizier [vi'zta, 'vizia]. 1562. (Turk. vezir.) 
frieze, archit. term, [fri:z]. 1563. (Fr. frise.) 
breese [bri:z]. 1565. (OSp. briza.) 
tier [tta]. 1569. (Fr. tire). The phonetic history of the older 
spellings feare (16th c.), fere (17th c.) and teer (17—-18th c.), is desig- 
nated by NED as obscure, but they doubtless all imply ['ti:ar] or the 
like. 
mosquito [mas'ki:tou]. 1583. (Sp. and Port.) 
fakir, J |'fa:kta, fa'k1a], NED also ['feikia]. 1609. (Arab, fagir.) 
recitative [restta'ti:v]. 1645. (Ital. recitativo.) Formerly stressed 
as 'recilative and re'citative (see NED). Also adopted, likewise from 
1645, in the Italian form recifativo [-'ti:vou]. 
naive, J [nat'i:v, na:'i:v], besides the short-vowel ['nartv, 
neltv]; cf. furthermore NED. 1654. (Fr., fem. of naif.) 
‘tige [ti:3] 1664. (Fr.) 
profile {'proufi:l]. 1656. NED derives it from obs. Ital. profilo, 
but derivation from Fr. profile (implying vowel substitution) is 
equally possible. There is also the spelling pronunciation ['provfail]. 
guinguina {kin'ki:na]. 1656. (Sp.) Also, in agreement with the 
spelling, [kw1n'kwarng]. 
veneer [va'nta]. 1702. (Germ. furnieren.) 
chemise {S1'mi:z]. In modern use, 1704. (Fr.) 
lczarina [za:'rizna], NED also f¢sarina [ts-]. 1717. (Germ. 
(c)zarin.) The ending for some reason has been italianized. 
pique ‘chigoe,’ NED ['pi:ke:, pi:k]. 1748. (Sp.-Amer.) 
baksheesh, bakshish |'bek{i:§]. 1755. (Pers. bakhshish.) 
merino [ma'ri:novu]. 1781. (Sp.) The American pronunciation is 
{ma'rtno:]. 


26 Foreign [-i:r] coalesces with the endings -ier, -eer (above) in [-10(r]. 
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casino |ka'si:nov]. 1789. (Ital.) 

| khedive [ki'di:v]. 1867. (Fr.) 

creeze (Scot.) ‘crisis’ [kri:z]. (Fr. crise.) 

Riga, J |'ri:ga], oldfashioned ['rarga]. (Lettish.) 
Tito |'ti:tou]. (Serb.) 

The i-words admit of the following conclusions: (1) From the time 
of the earliest of these borrowings, 1.e., the early 15th century, Eng. 
short 7 was of the same ‘half-close’ nature as at present.?’ (2) ME long 
close e had been raised to [i:], which was an available substitute for the 
foreign [i]. (3) ME @ had begun diphthongizing into modern [at], and 
therefore could not represent any foreign 7, whther long or short.”8 

Note: In writings from 15th c. onwards, many Fr. loan-words embodying 
i (short and long) are spelt with e(e), as cety ‘city,’ deener ‘dinner,’ depreve 
‘deprive.’ R. Zachrisson*® alternatively suggests that “‘e may be a symbol of 
(i) in imitation of the Continental pronunciation.”’ No doubt as far as the 
e(e) stands for (i:), this sound may in some cases be explained in accordance 
with the substitution principle I am advocating, or be a ‘retained’ Fr. long i. 
The problem of the early e(e) spellings, however, is a complicated one and 
must be left for individual researches on the documents in which they occur. 


Turning from 7 to its velar counterpart u, we observe a contrast 
between English and French pronunciation wholly analogous to the 
one described, in words like group, route (Eng. [gru:p], [ru:t]: Fr. 
[grup], [rut]). 

Here, too, some grammarians erroneously speak of a French long 
vowel that ‘remains unchanged.’ See Kaluza, op. cil., 11, p. 283 fol. 
(cf. also p. 282); Horn, op. ci/., p. 92; Wright, op. cit., p. 55; Jespersen, 
op. cil., § 8.35. In one or two authorities, indeed, I find a recognition of 
the quantitative difference between such respective w’s in the two 
languages. Thus NED declares ||cowp to have been re-introduced with 
modern French pronunciation “except thal in English the vowel is made 
long.”*° And Ekwall (op. cit., § 83) makes the general statement that 
the correspondence of ME 4, early Mod. Eng. [u:], is substituted for 
Fr. ou [u] in recent loan-words. Neither of these authorities, however, 
accounts for the ‘lengthening’ or the substitution. 

7 Cf. E. Ekwall, Historische neuenglische Laut- und Formenlehre, § 67. 

*8 ME adoptions from French like vice, disguise, guide, are regular examples of old 
i>[a1|. Precise and concise [-a1-] were introduced in the 16th century, when [i:] might 
have been expected. But they derive from Latin, whose i was usually pronounced with 
the diphthong continuing ME long i. 

*® Pronunciation of English Vowels 1400-1700, p. 75, with ref. (see also p. 206). Cf. 
A. Wijk, The Orthography and Pronunciation of Henry Machyn, the London Diarist, pp. 
109-14 (esp. p. 113). 

*° The italicizing is mine. 
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As in the case of i, the procedure of substituting the English long 
for the foreign short vowel is easily understood from a phonetic point 
of view. Eng. [vu], unlike its equivalent in the Romance languages, is 
‘just above half-close,’’*! and therefore unsuitable to represent the 
Fr. [ul]. Still less, of course, could Eng. [A] or its antecedents be used 
for the French vowel. There was consequently no choice, if proximity 
of quality were to be maintained, but to employ [u:] which, as ‘nearly 
close,’** gave an unobjectionable identity of sound. 

The substitution will be illustrated by the following loans, all 
adopted from French. 

(a) [u:] before [p]: 

soup [su:p]. 1653. 

group [gru:p]. 1686. 

troupe [tru:p]. 1825. 

'\coupé ['ku:pet], 1834; coupon |'ku:pon], 1864. 

The early (ME) borrowings croup [kru:p] and poop [pu:p] probably 
should not be classed here, since they may be due to Old French forms 
with o (crope, pope, alternatives of croupe, poupe). And in the similarly 
early hoop [hu:p], v. and sb., whose base is the French interjection 
houp, we may have to do with an emotional lengthening of the vowel. 

(8) [u:] before [t]: 

accoutre [a'ku:ta]. 1606.% 
route [ru:t]. ME. Was formerly (ravt), as still in the army. The 
present pronunciation seems to date from the 19th century (NED, 
g.v.). A derivative of this word is the previously mentioned routine 
[ru:'ti:n], 1676 (cf. p. 63). 
(y) [u:] before [d]: 
boudoir, J ['bu:dwa:], NED ['budwar]. 1781. 
(5) [u:] before [n]: 
Gounod ['gu:nov]. 
(e) [u:] before [I]: 
llrouleau, W [ru:'lou]. 1693. 
'lroulette [ru:'let], etc. 1734. 
‘couleur (de rose) ['ku:la(da rouz)]. 1783. 
(¢) [u:] before [s]: 
|\douceur, Am. [;du:'ss] (NED with Fr. pron.). In modern use, 
1672.%4 
t See Jones, Outlines, §§ 316, 319. 
82 See Jones, op. cit., §§ 324, 328. 


3 accoutrement occurs from 1549. 
4 In the sense of ‘amiability,’ etc., naturalized in ME (NED). 
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ltrousseau ['tru:sou]. In modern use, 1847.* 
Rousseau ['ru:sov]. 
(n) [u:] before [st]: 
acoustic [a'ku:stik]; now, because of the spelling, usually with 
fav]. 1605. 
(6) [u:] before [§]: 
cartouche {ka:'tu:§]. 1611. 
debouch [d1'bu:§], NED also {de'bu§]. Besides, according to J. 
with the thoroughly English pronunciation [d1'baut{]. 1760. 
douche {|du:§], NED also [du§]. 1766. 
(c) [u:] before [k]: 
roucou, NED [ru:'ku:]. 1666. 
bouquet {'bu:ket], besides ['buker], etc. 1716. 
(x) [u:] before other vowels: 
llroué, W ['ru:e1]. 1800. 
Rouen |'ru:a:y], etc. 
(A) [u:] final: 
|goat [gu:], 1586; ragouwt |'regu:, re'gu:], ca. 1664. 
rendez-vous ['rondivu:, -det-]. 1591. 
\|billet-doux, J ['btlet'du:], NED [bi:le'du:]. 1673. 
surtout ['s3:tu:, s3'tu:], NED also [sar'tu:t], Am. [sar'tu:t]. 
llcoup [ku:]. 18th c.% 

From the above evidence on u we may draw the following conclu- 
sions: (1) English short « must, from at least the middle of the six- 
teenth century, have been pronounced like or nearly like present-day 
(u], so as to have been distinct from French [u]. (2) From the same 
time, the raising of ME long o to [u:] must have been complete, which 
implies an early start for that sound-change (in 14th c., rather than 
the beginning of 15th).*” (3) This, in turn, entails a corresponding 
early change of ME long uw in the direction of modern [av], since the 
new {u:] did not undergo the diphthongization. 

Foreign long « in modern English is retained as [u:]. Certain 
French loan-words containing [u:] before [r] date from ME, and might 
consequently have been expected to present [av] in the language of 
today (as does, e.g., (ower<late OE tir, from OF). The retention of 
the long vowel is thus in such cases of old standing. As for the phonetic 


% In the obsolete sense of ‘bundle,’ ME (and most likely naturalized). 
* Adopted in ME in a literal sense, and naturalized as [kaup] (see NED). 
7 Cf. Wyld, Modern Colloquial English, p. 234 fol. 
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development of the ‘retained’ [u:] before [r], this combination pro- 
duces the ordinary diphthong [va] according to the following scheme: 
[u:r] >[u:a(r] >[va(r], whence the recent [oa(r]. Examples: 

tour [tua], c. 1320 (Fr.); derivative: tourist ['tuarist], c. 1800. 

gourd |guad]. 1303. (Fr.). For the long u of this word in Middle 
English, cf. Jordan, op. cil., § 229. 

coolie ['ku:h]. 1598. (Hind. zi.) 

lagoon [la'gu:n]. 1612. (Ital. /aguna.) 

amour {a'mva]. (Fr.). Though the word was borrowed in ME, 
the modern pronunciation arose by 17th c. (see NED). 

rouge, sb., [ru:3]. 1753.58 (Fr.) 

blouse, in the now rare pronunciation [blu:z] (commonly 
[blauz]). 1824. (Fr.) 

poodle |'pu:dl]. 1825. (Germ. Pudel.) 

loot {lu:t]. 1839. (Hind. lut.) 

To finish the survey of loan-words representing either of the close 
vowels i and uw, attention may be drawn to the fact that for several of 
these words NED gives short-vowel pronunciations (in [1, i] and [u}) 
side by side with the long-vowel ones now prevailing. See e.g. disha- 
bille (p. 64), debouch (p. 71).*® As practically all the words concerned 
belong to those parts of the dictionary that were written by Murray, 
it is perhaps not unwarranted to ascribe the short vowels to the 
Scottish speech habits of the author. Besides, there may in his lifetime 
have been a tendency to aim at quantitative harmony with the foreign 
prototypes, irrespective of the qualitative discrepancies thereby 
arising. 

Proceeding to a, we note the substitution of English [a:] for French 
[a] in borrowings like promenade, moustache. Grammarians make the 
mistake of confusing the appurtenant words with instances in which 
a truly long variety of the foreign vowel has ‘remained unchanged’ 
(see Sweet, loc. cil.; Kaluza, op. cit., p. 234; Horn, op. cit., p. 80; 
Wright, op. cil., p. 45). 

After the transition of ME a [a] into [a], there existed in standard 
English no open front vowel with which to reproduce the Continental 
short a’s. Recourse was therefore had to [a:] which, despite its length, 
represented the nearest acoustic approach possible.*° 

38 Rouge, adj., occurs from 1485, but between it and the present noun there is 
hardly an unbroken connection. 

9 On the other hand, only NED has long-vowel alternatives of capuchin (p. 64), 
bedouin (p. 64). 

49 About the same vowel as English [a:] is used in French (Parisian) in e.g. péle 
(see Jones, Outlines, § 288). 
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Mod. Eng. [a:] descends from ME a through [ze] and [z:], but the 
age of the new sound—nay the chronology of the whole development 
—js a vexed problem. The loan-words apparently speak for the exist- 
ence of [a:] as far back as the 16th century. But in the early loans of 
this category, the modern pronunciation with [a:] is most likely sec- 
ondary, having ousted previous forms with [z] or [et]; cf. several 
doublet pronunciations below. Probably the loan-words do not compel 
us to assume the long a-sound for earlier centuries than the 17th. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the substituted vowel need not 
have been [a:] at the outset: it was rather then [a:], the necessary in- 
termediate in the change from [z:] to [a:]. In point of quality, [a:] 
would be a very satisfactory representative of Fr. [a], whereas the 
subsequent [a:] fairly harmonizes with the French ‘central’ variety [c]. 
Actually French words with [a] seem to occur in English from an 
earlier date than their counterparts having [a]. But owing to the 
paucity of [a] words in our material, this cannot be definitely proved, 
and I prefer here not to discriminate between the two kinds of Fr. a. 
Examples: 

(a) [a:] before [p]: 

‘apis, insofar as pronounced ['ta:pi:] (see p. 67). 1690. (Fr.) 

(8) [a:] before [bl]: 

diablerie, NED [di'a:blart]. 1751. (Fr.) 

(y) [a:] before [t]: 

\|chateau ['fa:tov], also ['Satou], Am. [Sz!to:]. 1789. (Fr.) 

(6) [a:] before [d]. 

This group comprises French loan-words with -ade [-a:d], some of 
which have by-forms with [-e1d]. The more important of these words 
are: pomade [pa'ma:d], NED also [po'meid], Am. [pa!me:d], 1562; 
promenade [pr-mi'na:d] (see J, NED, and Bender, op. cit.), 1567; 
ballade |bzx'la:d], re-introduced after 16th c. (see NED and cf. ballad 
following) ; accolade [;eko'letd, -'la-d], 1623; escapade [eska'perd], W 
also [-!a:d], 1653; fagade [fa'sa:d], 1656; esplanade [\espla'neid], rarely 
(‘esplana:d] (J), 1681; estrade [es'tra:d], 1696; roulade [ru:'la:d], 1706; 
charade {Sa'ra:d], Am. [-'re:d], 1776; tirade [tat'retd, ti'r-, ti'ra:d], 1801. 

Even in this incomplete list,*! we are struck by the seeming confu- 
sion in the relative chronology of the two spoken forms of the suffix. 


“' The following words exemplify the exclusive pronunciation [-e1d]: ambuscade, 
1382; escalade, 1598; brigade, 1637; barricade, sb., 1642 (barricade, v., 1592); serenade, 
1649; parade, 1656; bastinade, 1660; lemonade, 1663; crusade, 1706 (Shorter Oxf. Eng. 
Dict.); arcade, 1731; ||calade (NED also with the half French pron. [ka:!lad]), 1731; 
gallopade, 1753. 
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On the one hand, [-a:d] appears in words introduced fully as early as 
those having [-etd]; on the other, [-etd] is used in loans adopted too 
late for the change [a:]>[e1] to have taken place. The expianation lies 
in the ease with which the two forms of the suffix could be inter- 
changed. No doubt several early [-a:d] words formerly had [-etd], i.e. 
they have been subjected to later frenchification; while younger -ade 
derivatives that became sufficiently naturalized, could in their turn 
assume the more familiar ending [-erd]. 

In ME borrowings, -ade by loss of stress got the reduced form of 
[-ad], as in salad, ballad (cf. above ballade), decade. The last-mentioned 
—whose -ade, by the way, is etymologically different from the rest—is 
also [!deketd] (J) and [!deked, d1'ketd] (W). 

(e) [a:] before [I]: 

lmorale [mv!ra:l, ma!r-], Am. [moa'rel]. 1752. (Fr.) Cf. the 
naturalized doublet moral ['maral], ME (Lat.). 

locale {lou'ka:l]. 1772. (Fr.) Cf. the naturalized Jocal ['loukal], 
which dates from ME. 

(¢) [a:] before [It]: 

alto, in the rare pronunciation ['a:ltou] (commonly ['zltov)). 
1784.” (Ital.) Late ME and early mod. Eng. loans with a before /i 
have [z], e.g. altitude (Lat.), alt (Provencal), while words of oider 
strata (mostly native) develop like salt [so:It]. 

(n) [a:] before [§]: 

panache [pa'na:§], also [-'nz{] (Am. only the former pron.), 
£553. (Fr.) 
m(o)ustache [mas'ta:§], Am. [mas'te§]. 1585. (Fr.) 
(@) [a:] before [k]: 
fakir, if pronounced ['fa:k1a] (see p. 68). 1609. 
Bach |ba:k], also [ba:x]. (Germ.) 
(e) [a:] before [i:]: 
caique [ka:!i:k] (W), also [kat'i:k] (J) and [ka!i:k] (NED). 1625. 
(Fr.) 
naive, if pronounced [na:'i:v] (see p. 68). 1654. 
(x) [a:] final: 
chamois [Se2mwa:], also [-w9:] and, according to NED, ['§amol]. 
1560. (Fr.) The true English pron. is ['Semu], still often heard in 
chamois leather (cf. with phonetic spelling, shammy, 1651). 
| patois ['patwa:], also [-w9:]. 1643. (Fr.) 


# contralto {kan'treltov, -'tra:l-] was introduced in 1730. 
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coup d@’état |'ku:det'ta:]. 1648. (Fr.) 

papa [pa'pa:]. 1670. (Fr.) In 17th and early 18th c. the form 
varied between pa'pa and 'pappa, the latter stress being still current 
in America (NED, g.v.). 

\|éclat ['etkla:]. 1674. (Fr.) 

It might be tempting to include in the a-word list French borrow- 
ings with [a:] before [f], such as giraffe (1594), cenotaph (1603), and the 
derivatives in -graph (like paragraph, 1490; holograph, 1623; telegraph, 
1794), in so far as these words are pronounced with [-a:f]. But the 
(-ef] forms which are also common,** are obviously the primary, and 
the words therefore illustrate the same change of [#]>[a:] (through 
intermediate stages) as e.g. siaff. 

The tendency to use [a:] for foreign short a seems to be marked in 
modern American. Compare e.g. [!dra:man] for Norw. Drammen (con- 
trast Eng. dram [drem] “timber from Drammen,”’ 1663). As a former 
teacher in the University of Kansas informs me, it is quite usual for 
American students of German to pronounce alle, Mann, lange, etc., 
with [a:]. 

There are numerous cases of Modern English retaining long a in 
borrowed words as [a:]. But in the older stratum of words taken over 
in the modern period, the starting point in English is the continuation 
of ME G, which undergoes the regular change to present-day [et]. The 
fact that not only 16th c. but also early 17th c. loans show [ei], might 
seem to prove that the palatalization of ME long a occurred later than 
is commonly assumed.‘* However, in the light of other evidence (cf. 
p. 79) it is reasonable to believe that this is misleading. Obviously 
the English palatalized vowel was used for foreign [a:] as a makeshift 
as long as a native [a:] was lacking. After the establishment of the new 
Eng. [a:|—apparently early in the 17th century—a large-scale read- 
justment to the foreign models took place. Side by side with [er] 
pronunciations we therefore find younger forms with [a:]. In Latin 
words, too, the tendency to pronounce the original long a@ with its 
Continental value is observable. Examples: 

virago [vi'reigou, -'ra:g-]. OE. (Lat.) 

armada [a:'ma:da], old-fashioned [-'metd-]. 1533. (Sp.) 

tiara [tt'a:ra]. 1555. (Lat.) There is also the anglicized pronun- 
ciation [tar'eara] (now old-fashioned). 





* Except for paragraph, which in England is pronounced with [a:] only. In America, 
the standard pronunciation is [-zf] for all the above-mentioned words. 
* This would accord with Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 222. 
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lrajah ['ra:d3a]. 1555. (Hindi.) 
vase |va:z]; earlier [vets, -z] (NED). 1563. (Fr.). For [v9:z], see 
Note below. 
bastinado [\bestt'netdov, -'na:dov]. 1577. (Sp. -nada.) 
cadi ['ka:d1, -e1-]. 1590. (Arab. gad.) 
banana [ba'na:na]. 1597. (Port. or Sp.) The American pronun- 
ciation is [ba!nzna]. 
bravado [bra'va:dou], NED also [-et-]. 1599. (Sp.) 
drama {'dra:ma]. 17th c., see NED. (Late Lat.) 
tomato |ta'ma:tovu], Am. [ta!me:to:]. 1604. (Sp. or Port.) 
fakir, if pronounced ['fa:k1a] (see p. 68). 1609. 
gala ['ga:la, -er-]. 1625. (Ital.) 
sahib |'sa:ib]. 1627. (Urdu.) 
sonata [sa'na:ta]. 1694. (Ital.) 
coup de grace, NED [kudagra:s], Am. [jku:da'gra:s]. 1699, 
(Fr.). Cf. the ME adoption grace [grets]. 
cantata [ken'ta:ta]. 1724. (Ital.) 
serenata [\sert'na:ta]. 1743. (Ital.) 
lava ['la:va]. 1750. (Ital.) 
bravo ['bra:'vou]. 1761. (Ital.) 
débacle {[det'ba:k]]. 1802. (Fr.) 
khaki, J |'ka:k1], W ['ka:ki:]. 1857. (Urdu.) 
Nazi ['na:tst, -tsi:]. (Germ.) 

Special cases of the ‘retained’ long a are embodied in French loan- 
words with the endings -age and -oir(e. 

As for -age, it is most frequently pronounced [-a:3], but may also, 
by loss of accent, take on the reduced English form [-1d3]; and there 
is the compromise [-a:d3]. Examples: ||badinage, J [\bad1'na:3, 
ibeedi:!-], W ['badina:3], NED ['bedimid3], 1558; || persiflage, J 
[,peast'fla:3, ,p3:s-], W and Shorter Oxf. Eng. Dict. ['p3:(4)stfla:3], 
Am. ['ps-], 1757; espionage [jespta'na:3, 'espranid3], 1793; mirage, 
{‘mrra:3, mi'ra:3], 1812; barrage, J ['bera:3, be'ra:3], NED ['ba:r1d3],® 
1859; garage |'gera:3, -rid3, -ra:d3], 1902; sabotage, J ['sebata:3, 
-tid3], NED [sebo'ta:d3], Am. [jseba'ta:3], 1910. 

The suffix -oir(e is [-wa:] and alternatively [-w9:], on which form 
cf. Note below. Representative examples are: devoir ['devwa:] (W), 
earlier ['deva] (see NED), ME; memoir [!memwa:, -wo:], 1567; reser- 
voir {'rezavwa:, -vw9:], 1690; boudoir ['bu:dwa:, -wo:] (see p. 77), 
1781; ||repertoire ['repatwa:, -two:], 1847. 


* The last-mentioned pronunciation is due to fresh association with bar. 
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Note. Words like ||éclat (p. 75) and vase (p. 76) were earlier pronounced 
with [9:], a vowel still alternative in -oir derivatives (p. 76). (See Zachrisson, 
op. cit., p. 63, Ekwall, op. cit., § 36.) This fact makes no difference to the issues 
of the present inquiry. 

Bravado, tomato, and gala (p. 76) have been regarded here as borrowings 
from Spanish, Portuguese, or Italian, thus illustrating the retention of conti- 
nental long a. If derivation through French is preferred, they involve the 
substitution of [a:] for [a]. 


It is easy to show that the substitution principle also applies to 
the ‘half-close’ vowels e and o in loan-words. To start with the latter 
vowel, which represents the older of the two categories, Romance [o] 
is often reflected in modern Standard English by [ov], from earlier 
long o. This substitution is well illustrated by the numerous loans with 
Romance final [o], the majority of which were adopted during the 
16th century. As an example can/o may serve, introduced in 1590 from 
Italian. English, having lowered the vowel of dog into [n],** possessed 
no short o corresponding to the Italian sound.*’ On the other hand, 
the long o pronounced in stone had sufficient of the quality desired, and 
was therefore called in. 

The substitute sound was regularly employed in -o words taken 
over from Italian and Spanish,** as also in French borrowings with the 
terminations -eau, -au, -ol, etc., all of which spellings represent [o]. 
Moreover Latin words like echo were treated in the same way. Some 
of the last-mentioned were, in fact, by far the earliest adoptions of the 
type, dating as they do from late ME. Beyond the 16th century the 
Eng. long o was opener than the subsequent [o:],*® but evidently close 
enough to approximate fairly the quality of Continental short 0. The 
[o:] was diphthongized to [ov] in Stand. Eng. in the early 19th century, 
but was kept as a monophthong in northern English, Scottish, and 
general American.*? 

For the sake of chronological survey the principal -o loans may be 
enumerated: echo, 1340 (Lat.); hero, 1387 (Lat.); torpedo, 1520 (Lat.); 
lrondeau, 1525 (Fr.); muncio, 1528 (Ital.); folio, 1533 (Ital.); negro, 

Cf. Ekwall, op. cit., § 73. 

*? The English unrounded variant [a], on which see especially Wyld, Mod. Collog. 
English, p. 240 fol., was an even more unsuitable representative than [p]. As for Mod. 
Eng. {o] in November (cf. Jones, Outlines, p. 403), it is a late shortening of [ov]. 

#8 Portuguese o in e.g. flamingo must formerly have been very close, since it is 
now [u]. But the Port. loans with -o, being few in relation to the -o words deriving from 
Ital. and Sp., easily conformed to the latter groups, and likewise got Eng. long o. 

9 Cf. Ekwall, op. cit., § 77. 


50 NED uses the inadequate transcription [o] in all the loan-words under considera- 
tion, 
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1555 (Sp. or Port.); tornado, 1556 (?Sp.); flamingo, 1565 (Port.); 
potato, 1565 (Sp.); tobacco, 1577 (Sp.); seraglio, 1581 (Ital.); octavo, 
1582 (Lat.); portmanteau, 1584 (Fr.): buffalo, 1588 (Ital. or Sp.); 
motto, 1589 (Ital.); guarto, 1589 (Lat.); canto, 1590 (Ital.); embryo, 
1590 (Lat.); bravo (sb.), 1597 (Ital.); tomato, 1604 (?Fr.); zero, 1604 
(Fr.); portico, 1605 (Ital.); ||sabot, 1607 (Fr.); volcano, 1613 (Ital.); 
grotto, 1617 (Ital. grotta) ; cargo, 1657 (Sp.); ||apropos, 1668 (Fr.); beau 
(sb.), 1687 (Fr.); solo, 1695 (Ital.), ||/ableau, 1699 (Fr.); bureau, 1720 
(Fr.); trio, 1724 (Fr.); bandeau, 1790 (Fr.); piano, 1803 (Ital.); lasso, 
1808 (Sp. lazo) ; ||mot, 1813 (Fr.); studio, 1819 (Ital.); |leaw 1823 (Fr.); 
Reynaud (recent, Fr.). Cf. also Gounod (p. 70), rouleau (p. 70), 
trousseau (p. 71), Rousseau (p. 71). 

In some borrowings, Eng. [ov] from [o:] occurs for Fr. [o] in non- 
final positions, e.g.: hautboy ['h)ouboi], 1575; ||hauleur [h)ov'ts:, 
louts:], 1628; chauffeur ['foufa, Sou'fs:], 1899; causerie ['kouzart] (re- 
cent). 

Eng. [ov] from [o:] also renders Fr. [o:]: ||gauche ([gouS], 1751; 
mauve [{movv], 1859; Vosges [vous]. 

The usual representation of Fr. [9] in English is [p], as in proper 
(ME). Occasionally, however, Eng. [ov] is found in this capacity: 
vogue [voug], 1571; ||sobriquet ['soubrike1], 1646; Robespierre ['roubz- 
pje3]. Such exceptions must have special reasons. Thus according to 
English habits the spellings vogue, Robes- suggest pronunciations with 
[ou] quite as naturally as do rogue, robes (p'.). It is more difficult to 
account for the [ov] of ||sobriguet. Though in ME the combination br 
lengthened a preceding short vowel (as in sobre), it is doubtful whether 
this sound-law obtained in the 17th century. More probably the Fr. 
noun may have been influenced by the doublet loan ||soubriguet, which 
has [u:] in keeping with the rule demonstrated (p. 70). ||Soubriquet, 
however, is only recorded in English from 1818. 

Fr. [9:], the open long o-sound before [r], gives Eng. (9:]: encore 
[pn'ko:, -k9a] (recent). 

Arriving finally at e, we shall consider a number of English words 
of French origin, containing in French either the close or the open 
variety of short e. 

As Eng. [e] is intermediate between Fr. [e] and [e],*! one might 
a priori think it a possible representative for both. But the French 
sounds struck English people by a tenseness which their own [e] 


51 See Jones, Outlines, § 272. 
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lacked. Tenseness, however, was present in the English long e-sound 
arising from ME 4 (and ai), and this vowel was consequently drawn 
upon. It developed through [z:], [e:], etc., to [e:], which is still the 
pronunciation used in northern English, Scottish, and general Ameri- 
can. In Standard English, [e:] was diphthongized to [er] early in the 
19th century. 

The palatalization of @ and the successive stages by which it 
reached [e:], is variously dated by the scholars. Suffice it here to point 
out that in order to reflect the Fr. open e it was enough for the English 
vowel to have attained the stage of [e:], as in the 15th c. loan-word 
trait. After its arrival at [e:], the new vowel could aptly be used for 
Fr. close e, though it also continued as a substitute for the French open 
sound. 

The following are words embodying Fr. [e]: 

\|corvée, J ['ko:ver], W [ko:!'ver], Am. [jkpr've:]. ME. The pro- 
nunciation is modern, cf. the fact that NED gives the word exclu- 
sively in the would-be French form [kor'vel. 

||\démarche |de1'ma:{]. 1658. ‘‘In the 18th c. nearly anglicized 
[spelt demarch]; now treated as a F. loan-word” (NED). 

|| protégé ['proutezer, -ter3z-]. 1778. 

\lcafé ['keefer, -f1]. 1816. 

attaché [a'te§er]. 1835. 

\|negligé ['negli:3er, -l1z-]. 1835. 

|glacé, W ['gleser]. 1850. NED gives only the French pronun- 
ciation [glase]. 

\|communiqué (ka! mju:ntker]. 1852. 

|| fiancé(e [f1'G:nse1] etc. 1853. 

chassé {'{ese1]. 1867. 

|| matinée [!mztinet]. 1880. 

|| pince-nez ['p&:nsner]. 1880. 

Chevalier [Sa'vzl jer). 

Further cf. élite (p. 62), régime (p. 63), déshabillé (p. 64), 
cliché (p. 65), précis (p. 67), coupé (p. 70), rowé (p. 71) rendez-vous 
(p. 71), coup d’éiat (p. 75), débacle (p. 76), laissez-faire (p. 80). 

Exceptionally, the Fr. prefix dé- appears in English as [de-]. Thus 
depot ['depou], 1794. The [e] results from what NED calls ‘‘a conscious 
effort to reproduce the first vowel in French.” See that dictionary for 
earlier pronunciations of the word. Similarly débris (p. 67), debauchee 
(p. 81). 
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Fr. [e] is contained in the following: 

\|cachet ('kaSet]. 1639. In the 18th century it was, according to 
NED, treated as English (cf. the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
spelling catchet). 

|| ballet ['bzler, -l1], 1667. The naturalized pronunciation ['belit] 
(Shorter Oxf. Eng. Dict.) is rare and, as it seems, obsolescent. 

\\laissez-faire ['letser 'fea]. 1825. The Am. pronunciation is 
[,leyse: 'fear]. 

beret [{'beret, -r1]; also, and perhaps most frequently, in the 
anglicized form ['berit]. 1850. 

croquet ['krouket, -k1]. 1858. 

\|buffet ‘refreshment bar’ ['bufer]. 1868. 

Calais ['kezlet], old-fashioned ['kzlis]. 

See further bouquet (p. 71), billet-doux (p. 71), sobriquet (p. 78). 

It may lastly be noted that Fr. [e:] was likewise rendered by Eng 
[e:]>late Stand. Eng. [et]: 

trait [tret], old fashioned [tre1t], ca. 1477.5 At the time of bor- 
rowing, the Fr. pronunciation was [*tre:t], while now [tre]. The Eng. 
t-less pronunciation is a comparatively recent adaptation to modern 
French. 

chaise |Se1z]. 1701. 

féte (fert]. 1754. 

In conjunction with a following [r] (at present mute in Stand. 
Eng.), this vowel became [e:], combining with the svarabhakti into 
[ea]: 

debonair(e [\deba'nea]. ME. Archaic. 
Voltaire ['vpltea]. 
laissez-faire (see above). 

As already observed, the words with substituted Eng. long e rep- 
resent a younger stratum of loans than the corresponding o-words— 
indeed, they are very considerably younger. Phonetically speaking, 
their ferminus a quo is determined by the creation of the early Mod. 
Eng. [e:] from ME long a (and ai), a sound-change variously dated by 
the scholars. To do duty for French open e, it was sufficient for the 
English vowel to have reached the stage of [e:], as in the 15th c. loan 


8 In the sense of ‘sideboard,’ etc. (1718), the word is pronounced [bAfit] (but in 


America [bu'fe:]). 
58 This date applies to the obsolete sense of ‘missiles, arrows.’ The modern mean- 


ings go back to 1589. (See NED.) 
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frait just mentioned. Only after its raising to [e:] could the new English 
sound be used for Fr. close e, which explains the rather late occurrence 
of words showing this substitution. 

In Middle English, French close e was substituted by the then 
close long e, which became [i:] about 1500. The suffix -ee [-i:], once 
established, was used for Fr. -é(e) even long after that sound-transi- 
tion, being only latterly rivalled by -é(e) [-e1]. By retraction of the 
main stress, the [i:] was shortened to [1] (written y). Examples: 

privy |'privi]. ME. (Fr. privé.) 

congee, NED ['kond31]. ME. Alongside of this naturalized 
form®‘ there is the modern doublet ||congé, J ['k3:n3er]. 

jelly ['dgelt]. ME. (Fr. gelée.) 

committee [ka'mit1]. 1495. The former pron. [knm1'ti:] is still 
used in the law sense (cf. NED). 

fusee [fju:'zi:] ‘conical pulley or wheel,’ etc. 1589.% 

debauchee [\debo:'tfi:, -9:'{i:]. 1661. (The [9:] and [t§] are due to 
the spelling. A more original English form is the 18th c. variant 
deboshee, for which see NED.) 

coupee, NED [ku'pi:, 'kupi]. 1673. Cf. the newer doublet adop- 
tion ||coupé ['ku:per], 1834. 

The -ee words were joined by grandee [gren'di:] (1598), adapted 
from Sp. and Port. grande, the principal stress being shifted from the 
stem to the suffix. 

The sound substitutions we have been considering all took place 
because the Modern English short vowels had, by various changes, 
become too far removed from their original (Indo-European) bases to 
represent adequately their foreign (especially Romance) counterparts. 
In each case a suitable English long vowel was available, and was 
made use of. No special comment has been made on vowels in final 
positions, because such vowels are replaced exactly like the rest. It 
may, however, be remarked that the practice of pronouncing accented 
final vowels as short is contrary to English speech habits. In these 
cases, therefore, there is a strong accessory reason for the introduction 
of corresponding English long vowels. 

This article does not claim to be an exhaustive treatment of the 
theme, and the inferences drawn from the present material are subject 


5 The prevalent 15-17th C. spelling was congy (see NED). 
5 fusee ‘light musket or firelock, fusil’ (1661) is probably nothing but a special 
sense of the above word (differently NED). 
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to modifications as further relevant loan-words are adduced. My pur- 
pose has been to show how general these substitutions are, and also 
how, if sufficient care is taken, they can be of considerable help in the 
dating of English sound-transitions. 

PER THORSON 
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GAY’S BURLESQUE OF SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE’S 
POETRY 


I 


IT HAS BEEN remarked that most of the English wits of the early eight- 
eenth century had their fling at the solemn personality and the 
ponderous verse of the City-Knight, Sir Richard Blackmore. Yet a 
careful student of the subject has observed, 

If one views the matter objectively it must be admitted that Blackmore’s 
enemies seldom attained a high level of poetic composition; they certainly 
lacked the lightness of touch which is so marked in the biting satire of the 
later A nti-Jacobin.' 


John Gay was one of the wits of the day who was actively opposed 
to Blackmore,” and he was surely capable of the lightness of touch 
which has been found wanting in most of the satires. But ‘An 
Epistle to the Right Honourable the Earl of Burlington,’® with its 
passage ridiculing Blackmore as better qualified to write signs for 
inns than for praising a sovereign, is not remarkable; and the authen- 
ticity of his “‘Verses to be placed under the Picture of England’s Arch- 
Poet” has been seriously questioned. Faber regards the poem as 
“not at all in Gay’s manner,” and is inclined to assign the mediocre 
verses to someone for whom he has less regard, preferably Arbuthnot.* 

However, in one passage which has not hitherto been recognized as 
referring to Blackmore, Gay did burlesque his noblest poetry, and 
he did it in such buoyant verse and in such a flow of high spirits that 
it would be hard to deny that the burlesque is in many ways an im- 
provement on the two originals. 


II 


An inferior satirist might easily have picked out (from Black- 
more’s multitudinous writings) ‘“‘strenuous” or ‘“‘horrific” lines so 
laughable in themselves that they would have needed only to be 


! Richard C. Boys, Sir Richard Blackmore and the Wits (University of Michigan 
Press, 1949), p. 59. 

* Cf. the frequent allusions to Blackmore in W. H. Irving’s John Gay: Favorite of 
the Wits (Durham, N. C., 1940), pp. 33, 34, 124, 140, 141, 142, 158, 313. 

’ Underhill dated this 1715. Irving assigns the poem to March, 1716, although he 
cites Lintot’s payment for the copyright on December 22, 1715 (op. cit., p. 124, note 85). 
The specific allusion to the Septennial Act of May 7, 1716 requires a slightly later date 
for the poem—unless those lines were added afterward. 

4G. C. Faber, The Poetical Works of John Gay (London, 1926), p. xxv. 
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reprinted to appear ridiculous. But this would hardly have placed 
Blackmore on a solitary eminence as the bad poet, for it is notoriously 
easy to find a few bad lines in the work of even the best writers; 
two recent anthologies of bad verse have drawn some of their choicest 
specimens from the masters. If one wished to attack Blackmore most 
effectively and in a way which would be peculiar to him alone, it 
should be done by ridiculing his better poetry, especially that written 
in the vein of moral earnestness which set him apart from most of 
his contemporaries. Blackmore was most vulnerable not for bad 
diction or imagery alone but as the aspiring poet of the false sublime. 

Now Blackmore did write two things which were ranked high by 
some intelligent readers: his song of Mopas in Prince Arthur and his 
Creation, both of which characteristically express the same idea in a 
similar way—the song of a bard who seeks to glorify creation as the 
work of a divine hand. Molyneux, friend of Locke and himself a 
man of undoubted ability, regarded Prince Arthur as good poetry; 
and he wrote to Locke concerning its author, ‘‘All our English poets 
(except Milton) have been mere ballad-singers in comparison to him.’® 
Long afterward, Dr. Johnson, recalling perhaps the critical estimate 
of his own youth but still esteeming Blackmore’s high seriousness, 
overruled his own publishers by adding him to the “English Poets.” 
More remarkable still, Johnson wrote a fairly long and sympathetic, 
although judiciously critical, life of Blackmore; and he gave his read- 
ers the entire seven books of Crea/ion, throwing in for good measure 
(with a remark on the favorable judgment expressed by Molyneux) 
the song of Mopas as an appendix to the life. 

If one seeks a burlesque of Creation and of the song of Mopas in 
the writings of Gay, he will find it admirably expressed in the culmi- 
nating section of The Shepherd’s Week, “Saturday,” the song of 


Bowzybeus. 
III 


It will be recalled that The Shepherd’s Week was written in the 
spring of 1714, when a mild Jacobitism was fashionable at Court. 
The poem was dedicated to Bolingbroke in a lilting prologue which 


5 Quoted by Boys, op. cit., p. 27. 

6 Irving (op. cit., p. 102) suggests that The Shepherd’s Week was “a delayed blos- 
som of the previous year’s inspiration.” That would place the initial idea in 1713, in the 
year immediately following Blackmore’s Creation (1712). However, the Prologue, at 
least, is specifically dated April, 1714, and it refers to conditions and events of that 


time. 
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celebrated also the political acumen of Oxford and the beauty of 
some of the reigning Tory ladies and which gave high praise to the 
professional skill of Dr. Blackmore’s arch-rival Dr. Arbuthnot. In 
its witty cynicism, as in its political bias, the poem was diametrically 
opposed to all that Blackmore stood for—zeal for the Hanoverian 
Succession, for the Glorious Memory of William III, for the Whigs, 
for the reformation of manners and morals, for poetry free from inde- 
cent innuendo and devoted to the sublime causes of patriotism and 
religion. 

Most characteristically of all, Blackmore had sought to justify 
religion by the observation of nature’s laws, convincing the atheist 
by appeals to his reason and the evidence of his senses. This idea 
underlay the song of Mopas, 

Who to his harp in lofty verse began, 
And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 


All beings, we in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind... .” 


This became more explicit in Creation, where the constant theme 
deals with ‘“‘Nature’s various ends” or ‘‘Nature’s laws” or “‘Nature’s 
law.’’§ Gay attacks this from the beginning of the song of Bowzybeus, 
where the drunken fiddler, aroused from his stupor of sleep to sing 
(not before Prince Arthur but before the rustic boys and girls), 
begins with his burlesque account of the mysteries of creation: 


Of nature’s laws his carrols first begun, 
How nature does the puppy’s eyelid close, 
’Till the bright sun has nine times set and rose.® 


Blackmore had climaxed his Creation with concluding lines which 
celebrate the religious consecration of his verse: 


Grateful to Heaven, I’ll stretch a pious wing, 
And sing his praise, who gave me power to sing.!° 


Gay allows no such exaltation as this. His concluding lines are these: 


7 The Works of tie English Poets (ed. Alexander Chalmers, London, 1810), x, 322. 
Because the early editions of Blackmore are relatively difficult of access, all citations 
from his poems are taken from Chalmers. 

8 Pp. 344, 343, 344. 

* The Poetical Works of John Gay (ed. G. C. Faber, London, 1926), p. 52, ll. 51, 67- 
68. All citations from Gay are taken from Faber. 

1 Chalmers, op. cit., p. 381. 
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the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-sheaf drops adown; 
The pow’r that guards the drunk, his sleep attends, 
’Till, ruddy, like his face, the sun descends." 


Blackmore’s skirmish with Pope over his version of the First Psalm 
did not come until 1717, but he had already laid himself open by his 
own paraphrase of the 148th Psalm near the end of his Creation: 

Ye monsters of the sea, ye noisy waves, 

Strike with applause the repercussive caves. 

Let hail and rain, let meteors form’d of fire, 

And lambent flames, in this blest work conspire, 

Let the high cedar and the mountain pine 

Lowly to thee, Great King, their heads incline. 

Let every spicy odoriferous tree 

Present its incense and its balm to thee.” 
Gay does not linger long over such a passage as that, but demolishes 
it with a single couplet: 

Then he was seiz’d with a religious qualm, 

And on a sudden, sung the hundredth psalm. 


Blackmore’s favorite pattern in the song of Mopas, 


He the Great Spirit sung, that all — fill’d, 


He sung the embryo’ S grow rth W ithin the womb,!# 


is echoed in Creation in his account of how his Muse has “sung the 
wonders of this artful frame”’ 


She sung how Nature then in wheneseds lay, 


" Faber, op. cit., p. 54, ll. 125-128. 
2? Chalmers, op. cit., pp. 380-381. 
13 Faber, op. cit., p. 53, ll. 113-114. 
4 Chalmers, op. cit., pp. 322-323. 
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Sung how the spirits waken’d in the brain, 


She sung the godlike principle of thought. .. . 


No satirist could ask for a fairer target than this, and Gay strikes 
it in the bull’s-eye: 
He sung where wood-cocks in the summer feed, 


For buxom Joan he sung the doubtful strife, 
How the sly sailor made the maid a wife. . . . ® 


In both of his poems Blackmore showed excessive partiality to lines 
on the wonders of creation introduced by “how” or “‘why”’: 


How some, rais’d higher, sit in secret steams 


How part is spun in silken threads, and clings!’ 
and so on almost indefinitely; or 


Why do they move? why in a circle? why 


Why do they never once their course inflect? 
Why do they roll with such an equal pace, 


Why Earth or Sun diurnal stages keep?!* 
Once again Gay attacks joyously: 


Why the grave owle can never face the sun. 


And how the closing colworts upwards grow; 
How Will-a-Wisp mis-leads night-faring clowns, 
And how the drowsie bat and dormouse sleep. 
How nature does the puppy’s eyelid close,!® 


6 [bid., pp. 379-380. 

Faber, op. cit., pp. 52-53, ll. 61, 91, 99-100. 
'? Chalmers, op. cit., pp. 322-323. 

8 Ibid., p. 342. 

'’ Faber, op. cit., p. 52, ll. 52, 55-57, 66-67. 
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and so on until he is in danger of making the device nearly as tedious 
in his hands as it was in Blackmore’s. 
At times Blackmore soars to such transports as 


Whence shoots with lambent flight the falling star, 
And flames unhurtful hovering dance in air??° 


But Gay is close on his track with 
Of stars he told that shoot with shining trail, 
And of the glow-worm’s light that gilds his tail.*! 

There are so many of these echoes of Blackmore in the song of 
Bowzybeus—sometimes of phrase, sometimes of form and method, 
sometimes of idea—that I must refer to the poems themselves for 
fuller confirmation. It would be unmerciful to ask any reader to 
undergo Blackmore’s Creation, but many of the same ideas are more 
concisely stated in the song of Mopas. As for re-reading the song 
of Bowzybeus, that should be a delightful experience. In this song, 
and perhaps here alone, Gay was ridiculing the best poetry that 
Blackmore ever wrote—and he was enjoying himself heartily at the 
same time. 

IV 

According to the Reverend Joseph Spence, friend and literary 
confidant of Pope, ‘“‘“Gay aime presque todjours a se jouér des autres 
Poétes.”™ It is apparent that The Shepherd’s Week as a whole was 
written in a spirit of rollicking fun; but “‘Saturday,”’ the high spot of 
all, should have been remarked on as directed against an eminent 
contemporary. Why did no one in 1714 call attention to the burlesque 
underlying the song of Bowzybeus? There are two obvious explana- 
tions: 

(1) Blackmore and his friends certainly would not have wished 
to acknowledge the resemblance. 

(2) Within a few weeks the political fabric which gave support 
to Gay’s literary world had collapsed. The Scriblerus Club had its 
last meeting on June 5, Oxford and Bolingbroke quarreled openly and 
irreconcilably, on June 14 Gay was dispatched with the fruitless expe- 
dition to Hanover to woo the prospective heir to the British throne, 


20 Chalmers, op. cit., p. 359. 

"1 Faber, op. cit., p. 52, ll. 59-60. 

2 James M. Osborn, “The First History of English Poetry,” Pope and His Con- 
tem poraries: Essays Presented to George Sherburn (Oxford, 1949), p. 250. 
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on August 1 Queen Anne died, and soon thereafter Arbuthnot and 
Pope were giving kindly but hopeless advice to Gay that he should 
try to write in praise of the Hanoverians and that he should pass 
himself off as a Whig.” Nothing was to be gained now by attacking 
the man who had been knighted by King William and who spoke 
mysteriously of his profound services to the cause of the Hanoverian 
Succession. Arbuthnot lost his position at Court, Bolingbroke soon 
fled into exile, and Oxford with unexpected serenity began his two 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower. But Sir Richard Blackmore was 
a rising man, as far as he was capable of rising; he became in turn 
an “‘Elect” of the College of Physicians and soon afterwards (October 
1, 1716) he was chosen ‘“‘Censor.”’ Dr. Johnson remarked, “‘He seems 
to have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at his medical 
honours.’’* But surely this is no great mystery; Blackmore was sixty- 
four years old before George I came to the throne. 

Still, the best word—although unfortunately for him not the last 
one—had been written by Gay. He it was who had answered Black- 
more’s bold claim for his Muse, 

Then, with a daring wing, she soar’d sublime, 
From realm to realm, from orb to orb did climb*5 


with the invocation of a lowlier goddess in his own “‘Saturday”’: 


Sublimer strains, O rustick Muse, prepare; 

Forget a-while the barn and dairy’s care; 

Thy homely voice to loftier numbers raise, 

The drunkard’s flights require sonorous lays. .. . 7 


JoHN RoBERT MooRE 
Indiana University 


% Irving, op. cit., pp. 102-105. 

** Lives of the English Poets (Hill ed.), 11, 249. 
% Chalmers, op. cit., p. 379. 

% Faber, op. cit., p. 51, ll. 1-4. 








HENRY KINGSLEY AND THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


IN THIS ARTICLE I shall present some heretofore unpublished letters 
of Edward Walford and Henry Kingsley dealing with the latter’s 
novel Mademoiselle Mathilde, for both its serial and its book publica- 
tion.' Also, I shall indicate how the choice of the story and its execu- 
tion were influenced by the nature of the journal for which it was 
written. 

On January 1, 1867, from 11, Bouverie Street, the offices of Brad- 
bury, Evans & Co., Edward Walford, the editor of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ wrote the following proposal to Henry Kingsley: 


My dear Sir, 

I am authorized by Messrs Bradbury Evans & Co to offer you the sum 
of £600 (six hundred pounds) for the copyright of a novel which shall run 
through eight or nine numbers of the Gents Mag, & afterwards be published 
by themselves on their own account. 

Neither Messrs B&E as proprietors, nor I as Editor, wish to fetter you as 
to your subject; but you will doubtless remember that the readers of the GM 
are a particular and special class, with rather retrospective tastes, & a story 
which has its scenes laid chiefly in the colonies would scarcely be as likely to 
interest them as one which deals with Old England, or at all events with 
Europe. 

Please let me know how far this arrangement will meet your views, & be- 
lieve me 

My dear Sir 
Yours faithfully 
E Walford 


Henry Kingsley Esq 


! These letters are in the possession of Bradbury, Agnew & Co.; Alan G. Agnew, 
Esq., the Managing Director, has kindly made them available to me and has given me 
permission to print them. 

* Walford had been with the Bouverie Street firm for some years: he was the first 
sub-editor of Once a Week, under Samuel Lucas, from 1859 to 1865, while that weekly 
journal was conducted by Bradbury & Evans; in 1865 he succeeded Lucas to the edi- 
torial chair, the same year that the elder Messrs. Bradbury and Evans retired and the 
firm came under the management of his sons, as Bradbury, Evans & Co.; through 
1866 and 1867 his attentions were divided between the conduct of Once a Week and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine; at the beginning of 1868 he relinquished the editorship of Once a 
Week in favor of E. S. Dallas, and continued as editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
until that journal underwent a complete revision, under new editorship, after May 15, 
1868, the extra issue in which Kingsley’s novel was concluded. 
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Kingsley replied in due order* accepting the proposal for the novel: 


Wargrave 
Tuesday [?January, 1867] 
Dear Sir 

Pray convey my compliments to Messrs Bradbury and Evans, and tell 
them that I have great pleasure in accepting their terms, and will do the very 
utmost possible for their interest and my own reputation. 

I understand you to wish for a sedate gentlemanly thoughtful story, not 
however wanting for a moment in interest or originality; thrown into the 
past, and bringing the reader face to face with some one or more of great men 
of whom he has heard, and whom he will see reappear familiarly with the 
deepest interest. In thought with the past, but with regard to language purely 
and classically modern. I do not believe in the “By my halidame’”’ style of 
writing, and even if I did the public have had a great deal of it lately in the 
Schoenberg ‘‘Cotta Series.” 

I look forward with great eagerness to this engagement. I wish very much 
to see whether or not I can succeed at a more sedate style of story, and I feel 
sure that I can. 

Waiting your instructions as to when I am to be ready: 

I remain most sincerely yours 

Henry Kingsley 


P.S. Pray convey my kindest regards to Mr. Evans when you see him. 

Bye the bye one other little matter more: About Colonial life. I should 
not dream of introducing it on any account, and I shall be writing of a time 
when it was comparatively unimportant. 


3 Although the letter is undated, we may be reasonably sure that the response was 
an immediate one. According to a letter quoted later in this article, Kingsley must have 
finished writing the serial novel in February, 1868. And in the text of the novel Kingsley 
wrote: “I dislike writing down what follows, and am sorry that more than fifteen 
months ago I committed myself to doing so, and began this story. It is merely the plain 

| truth; as the story itself is true. It is not I who have made this story; it was told me one 
happy holiday at St. Malo.” The Gentleman’s Magazine, v (May, 1868), chapter 56, 
p. 555. Kingsley’s computation is obviously wrong, but the error is in favor of our con- 
jecture. 

‘ The last sentence of this letter I find impossible to quote exactly because of the 
illegibility of certain words in the original; its substance is that colonial life has already 
been “utterly done up” in fiction. A probable explanation for Walford’s caution about 
a colonial subject lies in the fact that in two earlier novels, Ravenshoe (1862) and The 
Hillyars and the Burtons: A Story of Two Families (1865), Kingsley had drawn scenes 
in Australia, particularly in New South Wales. Kingsley had left college in 1853 to go 
to the Australian goldfields with some fellow-students, remaining away from England 
for about five years. The Schénberg-Cotta Series was a group of books of the S.P.C.K. 
ilk written by Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, and first published between 1858 and 
1871. There was only one year during this period (1860) that did not see a new work in 
this series published, and many of them saw new editions of works published earlier. 
The series takes its name from the most famous of the group: Chronicles of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family (1863), which went through numerous editions and which has been 
republished several times in the present century. For the most part, these fictions are 
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The story which resulted from this agreement was Mademoiselle 
Mathilde, a novel of France and England—and a pointed contrast 
between the ‘two nations” within each country—during the French 
Revolution, with Marat to the fore and Robespierre and Camille 
Desmoulins hovering in the background, each with brief moments on 
the stage. 

The task thus presented to and accepted by Kingsley was not an 
easy one. In the first place, as Kingsley himself points out in the 
letter quoted above, ‘‘a more sedate style of story” of the “‘gentle- 
manly thoughtful” sort was a new adventure for him in fiction writing. 
Secondly, the complete title of the monthly journal was The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and Historical Review; and a large number of its 
‘particular and special class” of readers objected to the arrangement 
of having a novel appear in its pages for the first time in the course 
of one hundred and thirty-seven years.’ Finally, a commercial con- 
sideration working in direct opposition to the above was that of getting 
a novel long enough for republication in three volumes. We shall now 
consider each of these three points in an attempt to determine their 
bearing on the story as it actually appeared in its magazine and in 
its book form. 

Kingsley’s choice of a proper story under the stipulations set 
forth by Walford was an extremely difficult one. It virtually had to 
be an historical one, as sound as he could make it; and yet more 
than a “simple historical narrative,’ it had to be “a dramatically- 
written fiction’ with a plot that would “go squarely.’ In his earlier 
novels he had been most successful when he had drawn upon a large 
store of personal recollections, of the family chronicle sort,’ and when 
he had had the opportunity for an affectionate delineation of strong 


based on historical research and are didactic in purpose, “tales and sketches of Christian 
life in different lands and ages.” Chronicles treats the domestic and civic lives of Luther 
and Melanchthon (1503-47); The Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan (1865) is “A Story of 
the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys” (1745-50); The Draytons and the Davenants 
(1866) covers the Civil War years (1637-49); and its sequel, On Both Sides of the Sea 
(1867), covers the Commonwealth and Restoration (1649-66). 

5 See the “Preface” to the first edition of the novel in book form: 3 vols. (London, 
1868), 1, vii. Therein Kingsley says: “I was extremely diffident, feeling somewhat like a 
modest young curate, who has to return thanks for the clergy before a large audience 
principally composed of dissenters... . ” 

6 “Preface,” ibid. 

7 A glance at some of his titles will reveal something of this: The Recollections of 
Geoffrey Hamlyn (1859); The Hillyars and the Burtons: A Story of Two Families (1865); 
Leighton Court: A Country House Story (1866); Silcotes of Silcote (1867). 
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character.’ Finally, Walford’s letter left the suggestion, if not the 
stipulation, for a story of two countries.* Kingsley himself tells of his 
perplexity, “till in consultation one said, ‘Tell them the story we 
heard at St. Malo, and of which we have so often spoken since.’ The 
thing was done.’’? And it is not difficult to see why the ‘thing was 
done” so readily. It was an incident in both French and English 
history which obviously had great attractions for Kingsley and which 
he felt he could handle with dramatic effect. It was the history of a 
question in no way directly connected with colonial considerations, 
and yet of a period so well known to the English gentleman, and 
known in such an almost personal way, that ready familiarity would 
carry its own appeal. Then, too, the fact that the story was a personal 
reminiscence once removed and was centered generally in one family 
group and particularly in one admirable individual gave the new 
adventure some strong supporting relationship with old habits of 
composition. In short, here Kingsley had the opportunity to bring 
the familiar characteristics of his fiction writing to bear upon new 
and appealing materials. 

Having chosen his story, Kingsley never lost sight of the “‘particu- 
lar and special class’’ of audience for which he was writing. In the 
“Preface’’ he says, “it made me as careful as I could be, and it accounts 
for my little notes which I was forced to give as authority... .”! 
These notes number about fifty in The Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
some of them are so long as two hundred and three hundred words. 
They are used to explain various provincialisms of Hants, Berks, 
and Dorset occurring in the text; to render into English, quotations 
from the ancient languages; to admit the inconclusiveness of evidence 
on several points; to put direct questions to the reader, inviting his 
comments in the form of letters to Sylvanus Urban ;" to give “thought- 

§ Kingsley reveals this affection for his characters in the final words of Stretton: 
“Of all the ghosts of old friends which I have called up in this quaint trade, called the 
writing of fiction, only two remain with me, and never quit me. The others come and go, 
and I love them well enough; but the two who are with me always are the peak-faced 
man Charles Ravenshoe, and the lame French girl Mathilde.” 3 vols. (London, 1869), 
ut, 285 

* There are at least superficial resemblances between Kingsley’s novel and 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities; an appraisal of their significance belongs to a more 
pretentious study of Kingsley than that attempted here. 

10 “Preface,” op. cit., 1, viii. 

4 Tbid. 

* The editor. As far as I have found, the only query of this sort which evoked 
responses from the readers was one concerning the territorial title of the Abbé Edge- 


worth De Firmont. On this point there were three letters, from the following people: 
“A. E. C.” (iv, 504-505); James Franklin Fuller (v, 219); and M. G. Lupton (v, 662). 
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ful” digressive comments on such points as the difficulty of writing 
historical fiction and the impossibility of the recurrence of a social 
upheaval like the French Revolution; and to cite authorities, or their 
disagreements, and interesting works bearing indirectly on some 
point.’® Kingsley’s ready use of authorities on the French Revolution 
also indicates that his eye was constantly on his reader. Thiers and 
and Von Sybel are cited, but his principal authorities are Lamartine 
and especially Carlyle. Of Lamartine, he speaks approvingly in the 
main, but cautiously. For example: ‘“‘Lamartine’s biographies, which 
are interspersed in his text, are worth a great deal. He seems to have 
worked very hard at his book, and to speak with certainty about his 
biographical facts.’ And again: ‘“‘Lamartine’s ‘History of the Giron- 
dists’ may be vague, foolish, and bombastic in part; but for mere 
causeries about the Revolution and revolutionary characters, there 
is, as far as I am aware, no book like his. For his authorities I am not, 
of course, answerable. He is an historian; I a writer of fiction, as cor- 
rect as I can make it. Yet M. Lamartine must have talked familiarly, 
at a mature age, with many of the men concerned in these affairs; 
and, considering the position he once held, must know as much about 
them as another.’® For his dependence on Carlyle, however, he 
makes no apologies: “‘There are no critics alive now who can correct 
Gibbon and Carlyle with regard to accuracy. One gets a pied d terre 
with them. With regard to this Nanci story, or as some would call 
it, the St. Malo story, one can get the whole truth of it in Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution.’’’? ‘It is little use examining ‘originals’ after 
Mr. Carlyle.’”* “If Mr. Carlyle thinks differently, one may be pretty 
sure that I am wrong.’”!® “Very few readers of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine will disagree with me when I say that fhe history of the French 
Revolution is by the great Scotchman. I hate saying anything dis- 
agreeable, but to turn from Carlyle, first to Thiers and then to 
Lamartine, is an awful descent.’”° Finally, Kingsley explains that 
he has borrowed many expressions from Carlyle: “‘How can one help 
doing so when one finds a man who has crystallised all authorities 


} Noteworthy here are the travels of Moritz and Arthur Young. 
'§ For example: The Gentleman’s Magazine, v (February and March, 1868), chapter 
40, p. 153, and chapter 46, p. 300. 
'5 Thid., chapter 46, p. 300. 
‘6 [bid., chapter 58, p. 562. 
'7 Tbid., chapter 40, p. 147. 
'8 Tbid., chapter 40, p. 149. 
‘9 Tbid., chapter 40, p. 153. 
*° [bid., chapter 46, p. 300. 
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into sentences of almost unexampled art.’”' Another indication of 
Kingsley’s consciousness of who were the readers of his serialized 
novel is seen in direct references to them throughout thestory. 
Three examples out of many will suffice here: In one place he intro- 
duces a five-page digression on the fury and ferocity among such a 
kindly disposed people as the French in their Revolution by pointing 
out that his words would be ‘extremely difficult to say with any 
other audience than the quiet, patient, and scholastic one of The 
Genileman’s Magazine.”” Again: ‘Writing for The Gentleman’s 
Magazine one can ask questions without being abused for ignorance.’ 
“Tt seems to me that The Gentleman’s Magazine is the periodical of 
all others in which the names of heroes, with their performances, 
should be embalmed.’”’* A fourth indication of the influence of the 
journal upon the story is seen in a comparison of the texts of the serial 
and of the three-volume publication.** In the first place, all of the 
direct allusions to the journal and its readers are, naturally, omitted 
from the book.* Also, many of the allusions to authorities, especially 
to the author’s dependence on Carlyle, are not retained in the book 
publication. Most of the longer footnotes to the text are either short- 
ened or dropped from the book altogether. The five-page digression 
on the fury and ferocity of the French, cited above, is dropped as 
not attuned to the “general ear.’”’ Thoughtful asides like the following 
are mostly omitted: ‘‘Is Robespierre understood yet? In spite of 
Lewes,—No. As for Marat, no one has attempted to understand him. 
We know perfectly well what to do with him. Hang him. But he is 
worth understanding, for all that.’’’ And, finally, many expressions, 
foreign or otherwise thought suitable for the “‘learned,’”’ were simpli- 
fied for the “‘general’’ reader: ‘‘‘mais je peur qu’il est mort’”’ becomes 
“‘T am afraid it is dead.’” “The crapulous groom” becomes ‘‘The 
young man”’; “‘vieux”’ becomes “‘old”’; ““entourage”’ becomes “‘appear- 
ance.” “Pas du tout” becomes ‘“‘Not at all.” ‘La politesse francaise” 

*! [bid., chapter 54, p. 437. See for other examples of Kingsley’s use of Carlyle: 
il, chapter 3, p. 428; chapter 12, p. 705; 1v, chapter 21, p. 150; chapter 29, p. 569; v, 
chapter 52, p. 425; chapter 55, p. 445; chapter 57, p. 565. This is merely another indica- 
tion of the tremendous influence of Carlyle on Victorian fiction. 

* Ibid., tv, chapter 29, p. 561. 

% [bid., chapter 18, p. 133. 

* Tbid., chapter 26, p. 427. 

** Here I shall not notice changes of a structural nature, which are briefly noted 
later, but only textual revisions directed especially at a different “level” of reader. 

** The correspondense of “‘A. E. C.” concerning the territorial title of the Abbé 


Edgeworth is, however, given in a very long footnote in the three-volume novel. 
* [bid., chapter 24, p. 416. 
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becomes ‘French politeness.” And, fortunately, ‘among the Hakeas, 
Grevilleas, and Eucalyptus dumosa”’ becomes ‘‘among the thickets.” 
There can be no doubt, I think, that Kingsley made every effort to 
write up to the level of his at least imagined audience; and those 
aspects of Mademoiselle Mathilde which differ from his earlier work 
in novel writing must find much to explain them in this fact. At 
least he was so far successful in quieting the alarmed among the 
subscribers to The Gentleman’s Magazine that he could say when 
less than halfway through the novel, “I understand that my audience 
and I are on terms of confidence and good-will.’””* And in the “‘Preface” 
to the book publication: “I am glad to hear that the opposition has 
consed....°™™ 

When Walford had proposed a novel that would “run through 
eight or nine numbers” of The Gentleman’s Magazine, he had cer- 
tainly underestimated the length necessary for republishing the story 
in three volumes. Actually the novel ran to at least three install- 
ments—five or six if we consider Walford’s first estimate—more than 
Mr. Bradbury, even as late as January or February, 1868, had calcu- 
lated on. This is clearly indicated in a letter from Kingsley to Brad- 
bury: 

Wargrave 
Wednesday [?January or February, 1868] 

Dear Sir 

Your calculations with regard to Mathilde are about the same as my own. 
You might begin to print at any time you chose now, were it any convenience 
to yourself. I shall of course supply fresh copy by cutting up the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and making alterations and additions here and there. That is to say 
if it suits your views. I mean if you are going to alter the type at all.* 


*8 Tbid., chapter 29, p. 561. 

29 Op. cit., 1, vii. 

39 Besides numerous textual changes such as those indicated above, Kingsley 
changed the succession of chapters in two instances in preparing the novel for publica- 
tion as a whole. Chapter 14 in The Gentleman’s Magazine, entitled “Retrogressive,” 
becomes chapter 13 in the book publication and is entitled ‘“‘Adéle’s Penance,” being 
no longer retrogressive in its new position. By this change the chronology of the four 
chapters affected is greatly improved, and the action suffers less interruption. Chapter 
20 in the serial publication, “Ashurst and Sheepsden,” is moved ahead of chapters 18 
and 19, ““M. D’Isigny’s Explosion” and ‘“‘News from France,” in the book. This change, 
it seems to me, accomplishes three advantages to the structure of this part of the story: 
it establishes the relationship within the English family of Sir Lionel Somers and 
shows the true feelings of Lady Somers and Adéle for one another—and of the former 
concerning her son’s engagement to the latter—loosening the natural bonds slightly 
and thereby preparing for Father Martin’s advice to M. D’Isigny and the latter's 
eventual acquiescence; it heightens the suspense between Father Martin’s announce- 
ment of the true relationship between Adéle and Louis, and M. D’Isigny’s explosion; it 
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I very much doubt whether you will be able to crowd the whole of 
Mathilde into this volume. Twelve months is full short time to get in a 3 vol 
story. The MS will be with you in time to do so, but I doubt whether you will 
find space. If I dared advize, I should say let the story run on in decent install- 
ments, even a month after it has been published as a whole. With an audience 
of only 800* such a course is perfectly possible. It has been done many times, 
and the prestige of having two stories going at once is something. However it 
will be up to time. 

I doubt if I can give you the whole of Mathilde as it now stands, without 
trespassing slightly on your April number. There were 320 pages to come, of 
which I have since sent 80, making 240. You might publish in the say early 
in March, by no means a bad time, if you chose. Macmillan and I pursued 
that plan with Austin Elliott [sic], the novel that did as well for us as any 
other. You of course know best; but I shall be very glad to see my first proofs 
as soon as possible. I have studied it so often in MS, and Gents: Mag: that 
the print has somewhat lost its significance. I shall be really glad of proofs. 
On the slightest hint from you I will send amended copy at once. The novel 
is not what it was when I began. Lady Stephens® loan of magnificent books 
has caused me to develop it. The plot is of course the same, but it is better 
illustrated. 

Yours very faithfully 
Henry Kingsley 
And in a letter dated from Wargrave, February 19 [1868], Kingsley 
promised Bradbury the last of Mademoiselle Mathilde within a fort- 
night. 


The last of Mathilde will be with you about the first of March, it will run 
to about what you said. Since you saw that it would want 320 pp.* Walford 





brings into stronger relief, because without delay, M. D’Isigny’s “having it out” with 
Sir Lionel and makes more credible Lionel’s rather too calm reaction. In its former 
position, this chapter is too “‘conveniently” placed. 

| This figure is remarkably low if it represents the circulation of the magazine. We 
do have indications, however, that the condition of Te Gentleman’s Magazine was not 
good at this time: the very fact that it was thought necessary to add the attraction of a 
serialized novel in the face of opposition from many of the subscribers; the fact that 
Trollope refused to allow The Vicar of Bullhampton to be published in it; the fact that 
its contents were completely revised—to one of general literature—after May, 1868, 
and the price reduced from two shillings and sixpence to one shilling. 

® Macmillan had been the publisher of Kingsley’s novels since his first, in 1859; 
and three of them had been serialized in Macmillan’s Magazine before being published 
as wholes. 

%T presume the wife of Leslie Stephen. Kingsley was a friend of Stephen and of 
Harriet (Minny) Thackeray, his wife. In a letter to Macmillan, dated from Wargrave, 
“End of 1867,” he says: ““L. Stephen has lent me Sir James’s Tableaux Historiques, a 
book worth I know not what, which is not at the London Library.” S. M. Ellis, Henry 
Kingsley, 1830-1876 (London, 1931), p. 170. This work is referred to frequently in the 
novel as it appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

* Actually, the story ran to about sixty pages more than the estimated 320 in its 
serialized form. 
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has had 140 of MS.=200 print. I think it will run more than the required 
frankly, but it is not easy to say, and nothing spoils a novel so much as any 
attempt to make copy towards the end. There will in that case be ample, indeed 
I shall probably have to weed it. 


The story obviously did run more than the required length before 
the extra and concluding number of the series was decided upon. 
This fact, on the other hand, solved the problem of having three good 
volumes for the book publication. In our final letter from Kingsley 
to Bradbury, he suggested the following distribution of the instal- 
ments of the story in three volumes: 

Wargrave 

Friday 

[PApril, 1868] 
My dear Mr Bradbury 


Unless you have made other calculations would it not be best to limit Vol 
1 to 282 pp. it will then run thus 


Vol 1. Vol 2. Vol 111 [sic] 
April Sept Febry 
May Oct March 
June Nov April 
July Dec May 
Aug. Jan. 


This seems to me the safest arrangement as it will assure a good third 
volume, but perhaps you made other calculations.* 

Yours very sincerely 
Henry Kingsley 
Thus Mademoiselle Mathilde was launched. 

This ‘‘new adventure” of Kingsley’s was throughout his life his 
favorite novel.** And though we cannot thus set aside such a charm- 
ing book as Geoffrey Hamlyn, we do admi* its excellence in three 
respects: in its over-all structure; in its lack of sentimentality; and 
in its integration of some fine descriptive passages. In the first install- 
ment—chapters 1-4—Kingsley sets up his’ two countries, his “two 
’ and his two women. And these come with him, and are 
never lost, throughout the whole novel. That he was conscious of 


nations,’ 


% There is really very little variation from Kingsley’s proposal here in the novel as 
published: Volume 1 does contain the instalments for April-August and is 282 pages; 
Volume 2 includes three-fourths of the instalment for February, 1868, and is 273 pages; 
and Volume 3 contains the remainder, 284 pages. Kingsley’s calculations were probably 
slightly upset by the two instalments in May. 

% See Ellis, op. cit., pp. 78, 82, 96, 168, 173, 180. See also the quotation given above 
from Stretton. 
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his technique is seen in the title of the very first chapter: “A Chapter 
Which Will Have to be Written Several Times Again: Each Time in 
Darker Ink.’”’ And the ink becomes darker as he presents his charac- 
ters through the successive lights of gossip, home-sacrifice, heart- 
sacrifice, and life-sacrifice. In this first chapter, too, we see Kingsley’s 
effective use of description. The first eight paragraphs of the story 
alternate between a presentation of Mathilde going on a charitable 
mission “in defiance of both duty and inclination” and a description 
of the weather into which she goes, a “wild revolutionary nimbus.”’ 
This establishes the interaction between character, incident, and en- 
vironment which is sustained throughout the novel, an interaction 
which was one of the chief characteristics of later nineteenth-century 
fiction. The first half of the novel, setting up the causes for the later 
action, is rather more leisurely in construction than the second part, 
in which the results are dramatically set forth. Almost midway through 
the novel occurs the pause which forms the dividing line.*? Then 
just beyond the two-thirds mark, there is yet another pointing of 
concentration. At this point Kingsley remarks: 

So the interest of our story concentrates now, I hope naturally, upon 
the two sisters, and, to some extent, on the two houses in which they lived 
so entirely separated from one another.** 


The action thereafter does concentrate on Adéle and Mathilde, on 
the former insofar as it was by contrast with her sister and by the 
life-sacrifice on her behalf that Mathilde attained her portion of hero- 
ism, a rewriting of former chapters in the darkest ink. Besides his 
use of description and his commendable concern with structural 
technique, Kingsley shows an uncommon power of restraint for a 
minor novelist. There are many scenes to illustrate this, but the death 
of Mathilde will suffice. Actually, the reader never sees Mathilde in 
death. Any concentration of pathos is avoided by the author’s oblique 
approach to the incident: When Journiac de St. Meard is leaving the 


That Kingsley was perfectly conscious of this structural element is seen from the 
following quotation, which appears in the text of the novel at this point: 

“Tt seems to me, in any good story which I have ever read, that there is a kind of 
pause, or breaking line, about the middle of it. The author, in spite of himself, puts the 
causes before you in the first half of his story, and gives you the effect of them in the 
second. I do not know a readable story which does not fulfil this rule. I fancy it is the 
great rule of story-telling.” In The Gentleman’s Magazine: 1v, chapter 29, p. 560; in the 
book: 11, chapter 8, pp. 110-111. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine: v, chapter 41, p. 270; in the book: 111, chapter 2, 
p. 26. 
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Abbaye, acquitted, he says, ‘My friends,...lead me, for I am 
going to shut my eyes. One lies here, I doubt, whom I loved.” 
William, the English groom, announces to Monsieur and Madame 
D’Isigny: “I have escaped by running; but they have murdered 
Mademoiselle Mathilde.”” We also see the self-accusations of 
Madame, Monsieur, and Louis, together with the missal which js 
their only relic of her. But we feel the power of the tragedy without 
any direct view of Mathilde’s agony and death. These are, indeed, 
first-rate elements in the story. 
WILLIAM E. BUCKLER 


University of Illinois 
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TWO DECADES OF THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS 


TWO DECADES having passed since the field work began on the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of New England, the first intensive investigation of spoken 
American English, a recapitulation of the progress of the Aélas project 
now seems in order. 

Even laymen have long been aware of differences between the 
dialects of American English. The mingling, in proportions varying 
from colony to colony, of peoples of diverse origins—from within the 
British Isles, from continental Europe, and from Africa—the diffi- 
culty of communication between the early colonies, and the lack of 
any metropolitan area of overwhelming political or cultural impor- 
tance allowed opportunity for local speechways to develop. More- 
over, the relatively democratic and fluid structure of colonial society 
and the general lack of any rigid caste system! made it impossible to 
draw a rigid line between standard and folk speech. 

Scientific interest in these dialect differences found expression 
over sixty years ago in the organization of the American Dialect 
Society in 1889, with its journal Dialect Notes first appearing in 1896.? 
The Modern Language Association—especially through its sections 
on practical phonetics and present-day English—and the Linguistic 
Society of America have encouraged interest in dialect research, and 
the journal, American Speech, founded in 1925, has provided an outlet 
for both scholarly and semi-popular presentations. Such scholars as 
the late Charles Grandgent, George Hempl, and O. F. Emerson 
around the turn of the century, and more recently Louise Pound, 
George Philip Krapp, Cabell Greet, C. C. Fries, Kemp Malone, Allen 
Walker Read, J. S. Kenyon, Harry M. Ayres, C. K. Thomas, and 
H. L. Mencken* have investigated problems in American English. 





! Even in the Southern States the vast majority of the white settlers were of the 
middle class, and until the end of the plantation era it often happened that a successful 
small farmer rose into the plantation caste. Of course the institution of Negro slavery 
set up caste barriers on racial lines, but outside the rice plantation area of the South 
Carolina and Georgia coast, where Gullah developed as a creolized language among 
the Negro slaves, there is little evidence of any linguistic differentiation on racial lines. 
As one would suspect, even in the coastal areas those Negroes whose work brought them 
in closest contact with the plantation caste normally spoke the local standard language. 
See W. G. Cash. The Mind of the South (New York, 1941). 

? After lapsing into comparative inactivity during the depression and its aftermath, 
the Dialect Society was reorganized in 1942. A new series of publications began to ap- 
pear in 1944. 

* The fourth edition of Mencken’s The American Language appeared in 1936, and 
two supplements in 1945 and 1948. 
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The Dictionary of American English (1940-44), edited at the Uni. ar 


versity of Chicago, provides a'basis for the comparison of the lexicon an 
of British and American English through the study of printed ma. tig 
terials. For the study of the living language, the framework has beep ov 
provided by the Linguistic Allas. 

The American atlas was of course inspired by the European dialect su 
atlases, such as those prepared by Wenker and Wrede in Germany, ho 
Gilliéron in France, and Jaberg and Jud for Italy and Souther At 
Switzerland. It was realized that not only might an American atlas— for 
as the European atlases had already done—provide valuable material Sv 
for dialect research and linguistic history, but that in view of the tiv 
recent settlement and the general availability of information about lec 
population history, such an atlas would afford an excellent oppor. | _ tra 
tunity for testing the correlation between linguistic phenomena and Ur 
other cultural phenomena. The project drew the endorsement of of 
many organizations and scholars, of whom E. H. Sturtevant and the diz 
late Edward Sapir, both of Yale, were two of the most active. Ata | an 
conference in 1929, the project was organized under the sponsorship age 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, and Hans Kurath, lea 
then of Ohio State University, was selected as director. It 

For practical reasons, the project was organized as a series of pri 
regional atlases, beginning with the speech of the New England States pec 
—a small area with an early-settled concentrated population, much an 
information about its history, and many local institutions that could cal 
be counted on for financial support. Brown University provided pre 
headquarters, and various colleges and universities in the area con- 
tributed to the support of the field workers—scholars who interviewed da’ 
natives of the communities under investigation and recorded their Ha 
responses to selected questions in detailed phonetic transcription wh 
The field workers were given intensive training in interviewing and All 
transcribing, both by the director and by Professor Jakob Jud and sel 
Dr. Paul Scheuermeier of the Italian Atlas. of 

The New England field work was completed in two years (1931- fiel 
33), nine investigators participating, though more than half the work | qu 
was done by Guy S. Lowman and Bernard Bloch. Editing began in rec 
1932. The first map appeared in 1936, the first volume in 1939; the for 
second volume appeared in 1941, and the final volume in 1943. Each vic 
volume is bound in two parts, the total comprising 730 maps, which da 
in general resemble the maps for the Italian linguistic atlas. On 2 
colored base map showing the main geographical features of the sul 
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area (shore lines, streams, mountains), the political boundaries (state 
and county lines), and the numbers indicating the communities inves- 
tigated, the linguistic data for the particular word or expression is 
overprinted. 

The maps are arranged according to semantic groups, relating to 
such common topics of normal conversation as the weather, the 
household, farming, cooking, illnesses, and social activities. The 
American procedure has been in the tradition established by Gilliéron 
for the French atlas and continued in the atlas of Italy and southern 
Switzerland: for carefully trained field workers to investigate a rela- 
tively small number of points in an area with a questionnaire of se- 
lected items and to record the material collected in a narrow phonetic 
transcription. But because of the peculiar cultural situation in the 
United States—recent settlement, lack of rigid social classes, fluidity 
of population-movement, and absence of any normative standard 
dialect—the European practice of taking single representative inform- 
ants from each locality was modified: to evaluate differences due to 
age, education, and social standing, the American atlas takes at 
least two informants from each community and several from the cities. 
It thereby incorporates in the science of linguistic geography the 
principle of social differences and the dimension of time, both es- 
pecially important in a country where the mobility of the population 
and such influences as the radio, the movies, and the mail-order 
catalog are rapidly eliminating words—and somewhat less rapidly, 
pronunciations—peculiar to specific localities. 

To help scholars make the social interpretation of the linguistic 
data collected by the field workers, a historian, the late Marcus L. 
Hansen, made a survey of the settlement history of New England, 
which is incorporated in the handbook provided to accompany the 
Allas. In addition, this handbook discusses the methodology—the 
selection of communities and informants, the training and technique 
of field work, an evaluation of the accuracy and reliability of the 
field workers, and a bibliography of linguistic geography—the 
questionnaire, the phonetic alphabet, and other symbols used in 
recording, and gives a detailed summary of the communities and in- 
formants. In short, nearly everything possible has been done to pro- 
vide scholars working on the Aélas with the means of evaluating the 
data. 

So far, New England is the only section for which a linguistic 
survey has been published. Simultaneous with the editing of the 
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New England materials, Lowman began field work in the South 
Atlantic States, it being the intention to eliminate variations in 
transcription-practice and the consequent personal boundaries 
between field workers—occasionally a problem in interpreting the 
New England data—by having the rest of the Atlantic Seaboard done 
by one man. At the time of Lowman’s death in 1941—an irreparable 
loss to the Atlas—he had collected materials for the entire area from 
Pennsylvania through North Carolina, plus metropolitan New York, 
the Hudson Valley, and a wide-meshed survey of South Carolina, 
Eastern Georgia, and Upstate New York. After Lowman’s death, 
R. I. McDavid, Jr.,4 began work in the South Atlantic area that 
Lowman had not investigated, but his work was interrupted by the 
American entrance into the war and his own participation in the In- 
tensive Language Program of the armed services. A few months 
after the Japanese surrender he resumed the Southern field work, and 
completed it early in 1948. In the spring of 1949 he completed the work 
in Upstate New York, so that the Middle and South Atlantic materi- 
als are now ready for editing, which should commence this year. Thus 
within the next six or eight years the data for the entire Atlantic 
Seaboard should be available to scholars, along with handbooks to 
facilitate interpretation. 

The atlas of the Middle and South Atlantic states will be published 
in a somewhat different format than the New England Aflas—in 
tables set in columns and printed from type, rather than maps pre- 
pared with hand-lettered overprint. Admittedly the appearance will 
be somewhat less attractive and interesting to the casual user, but the 
advantages are many. The high cost of the New England Ailas has 
meant that only the larger libraries and a few scholars could purchase 
it: the tabular printed format, at somewhat less than half the cost 
of the hand-lettered lithoprinting, should multiply the number of 
users many fold, and the smaller page size permitted by the tables 
will make the volumes easier to handle. Moreover, from the view- 
point of the scholar, tables are easier to use for the charting of single 
features. 

The extension of field research beyond the Atlantic Seaboard 
began in the summer of 1938, under the direction of A. H. Marck- 


* Nearly all of those who have participated in the Adlas field work, from 1938 on, 
have received a large part of their training in the Linguistic Institutes sponsored 
jointly by the Linguistic Society of America and various host universities: Michigan 
1936-40 and 1945-50, North Carolina 1941-42, and Wisconsin 1943-44. 
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wardt of Michigan. With a modification of the questionnaire used 
along the Atlantic Seaboard, so that comparable data could be 
obtained, a wide-meshed sampling was undertaken in Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, with three field workers (F. G. Cassidy and 
Harold B. Allen of Michigan, and Norman Eliason of Florida) inter- 
viewing a total of thirty-three people, all of the older and least 
sophisticated type. Later, at the University of Wisconsin, Cassidy did 
fifty Wisconsin interviews, two each in twenty-five communities, 
which were added to the files of the North Central atlas. Beginning 
in 1948, McDavid has completed the field work in Michigan and 
Illinois and part of Ohio on the same scale as Wisconsin. In the sum- 
mer of 1950 he and Mrs. McDavid completed Western Ontario, and 
A. L. Davis of Western Reserve completed Ohio. At present Albert 
Stewart and Byron Bender are completing Kentucky and Indiana, 
respectively, so that the North Central field work will be complete 
this year. 

The first extension of field work west of the Mississippi came in 
1947 under the direction of Allen, now of Minnesota. With the assist- 
ance of McDavid and Miss Virginia Glenn (now Mrs. McDavid) 
he completed the Minnesota field work in 1949, on the same scale as 
Marckwardt’s North Central survey. In the summer of 1950 Allen 
completed field work in North Dakota, and two graduate students 
of the University of Iowa (trained by Allen and Mrs. Rachel Harris 
Kilpatrick, one of the New England field workers) completed that 
state. South Dakota and Nebraska, the other states in Allen’s survey 
of the Upper Midwest, should be completed in the next few years. 

After a series of conferences in 1949 and 1950, chiefly sponsored 
by the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association, work toward 
an atlas of the Rocky Mountain States began in the summer of 1950. 
Following a training session for field workers, conducted by McDavid 
at the University of Colorado, Miss Marjorie Kimmerle of that 
university began a survey of Colorado, with some assistance from 
Mrs. Etholine Aycock of Colorado A and M; and Donald Dickinson 
of New Mexico began work in his state. With cooperation—or at 
least active interest—forthcoming from the universities of Utah, 
Denver, and Wyoming, and from Montana State College, it is likely 
that work in the Rocky Mountain area will be completed in not too 
many years. 

Two more areas remain to be investigated, both having been 
settled thickly enough at an early date to warrant investigation on a 
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fairly !arge scale: the Pacific Coast, the cotton and oil country of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Lower Mississippi Valley. Preliminary plans 
for the latter area—roughly from the Altamaha Valley in Georgia 
to the western boundary of Texas—were discussed at the 1948 and 
1949 meetings of the South-Central Modern Language Association’ 
So far, no plans have been drafted for field work on the Pacific Coast, 

In Canada, Henry Alexander of Queens University (Kingston, 
Ontario) has nearly completed a survey of the Maritime Provinces 
(New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island); H. R, 
Wilson, of Augustana College, has recently started an inte ‘sive survey 
of part of Nova Scotia. Work in the British West Indies should begin 
within the next two years, with Cassidy investigating the speech of 
Jamaica, his homeland. A preliminary estimate indicates that not 
more than a thousand additional interviews, or eight to ten man- 
years of field work, will be needed to complete field work in English- 
speaking North America. How soon this work can be done depends to 
some extent on what funds are available, but even more on whether 
competent field workers can be trained and kept at work. 

Several interesting by-products of the Linguistic Allas and related 
surveys should be mentioned: (1) New preliminary techniques; (2) 
delineation of speech areas by lexical items; (3) investigation of social 
implications of the Aflas data; (4) investigation of non-English di- 
alects; (5) the analysis of literary dialects; (6) plans for a dialect 
dictionary. 

One objection to the method of field investigation has been its rela- 
tive expense, especially for preliminary investigation of a new area. 
On the other hand, with mailed questionnaires the investigator has 
little chance of controlling the reactions of his informants so as to 
secure normal responses, as a field worker can easily do. 

Davis’ dissertation (Michigan, 1948), a study of the word geog- 
raphy of the Great Lakes Region, used a questionnaire of a hundred 
selected lexical items which the experience of the A flas staff had shown 
to have many easily elicited local variants. Selecting roughly the same 
communities as those chosen for investigation in the North Central 
survey, he found that the responses obtained generally indicated the 


° A preliminary survey of Louisiana dialects has been undertaken by graduate 
students of the Louisiana State University, under the direction of C. M. Wise. J. B. 
McMillan of Alabama has written a dissertation (Chicago, 1945), as yet unpublished, 
on the phonology of the dialect of Talladega County, in Eastern Alabama; and Mrs. 
W. R. Barrett (North Carolina, 1948) one on the phonology of the dialects of South- 
eastern Alabama. 
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f the same major transition-areas and dialect boundaries, so that such a 
lans questionnaire might be used for choosing the communities for field 
rgia investigation, or (as it has since been used by Allen in the Upper Mid- 
and west) for supplementing the field work. E. B. Atwood of Texas has 
ions been using a similar questionnaire to help choose the Texas communi- 
ast. ties to be investigated for the Gulf States survey. 

ton, Kurath’s Word Geography of the United States was published in 
nces 1949. Containing 165 maps, it shows the characteristic local lexical 


R items from the various regions and sub-regions of the area investi- 
gated by the Ailas, and discusses the relationships between those 
regions. By establishing isoglosses for regional and local terms, Kurath 
h of has set off the major and minor speech areas of the Atlantic Seaboard 
States and related these speech areas to settlement areas, routes of 


not 
an- migration, trade areas, and culture areas. The only areas where his 
ish- conclusions might need revising are South Carolina and Georgia and 
$ to Upstate New York, for which the complete data had not been as- 
her sembled when his book went to press; supplementary articles will 
take care of these minor revisions. 
ted The material in the Word Geography indicates clearly that the old 
(2) conception of three major American dialects—Eastern, Southern, and 
cial so-called ‘‘General American’’—is ill founded, that the Northern 
di- type derived from New England spreads all the way across Upstate 
ect New York and the northern fringe of Pennsylvania into the Great 
Lakes Basin, and that a Midland type originating in Pennsylvania 
Ja- has spread southward through the Shenandoah Valley and is now 
ea spoken in much of the territory traditionally considered as Southern.® 
1as Kurath is now at work on a classification of Atlantic Seaboard dialects 
to according to phonological criteria. 

Discussions of American folk grammar have generally assumed 
ig: that there is a uniform ‘“‘Vulgate,”’? everywhere marked by the same 
ed ® Midland features are particularly common in central and western North Carolina, 
wn and in the Piedmont and mountain areas of South Carolina and Georgia, but also pene- 

trate to the coast, especially in the valleys of the Cape Fear and Pedee Rivers, along 
me the boundary between the Carolinas. The Midland phrase a little piece, “a short 
ral distance,” seems to occur everywhere in South Carolina and Georgia. 
he As Kurath points out, the notion that “Southern speech” has its frontier on the 
Mason-Dixon Line and the Ohio River has been given vitality by the acute and vocal 
ite sectional consciousness of professional Southerners over political and social questions. 
B. Within the Southern States, however, there are often sharp political and economic 
d, cleavages between the interests of the coastal and inland communities, representing 
rs, respectively the areas of Southern and Midland settlement. 
h- 7See for example Mencken, The American Language, Supplement Two (New 


York, 1948), pp. 332-395. 
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deviations from the standard language. Recently, however, upon t] 
examining the Aélas data on verb forms, Atwood has discovered that h 
sharp regional differences in folk grammar do exist, in general reflect- h 
ing the same types of regional distribution as vocabulary items. In par. N 
ticular, hadn’t ought to occurs only in the Northern area, except fora th 
small section in Eastern North Carolina, while dogbit, “bitten by a se 
dog,” is characteristically Southern.* G 
In addition to the obvious historical correlations, scholars have 
recently begun exploring the possibilities of correlating the Alas lo 
data with work in other social sciences. In “‘Dialect Geography and 01 
Social Science Problems” (Social Forces, 25, 168-172), McDavid listed A 
some of these interrelationships and suggested others; his ‘‘Post. ef 
vocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: A Social Analysis” (American Speech, th 
23, 194-203) explores the social ramifications of one phonological di 
feature within a relatively small area. In her doctoral dissertation D 
(microfilm, U. of Michigan, 1948) The Phonology of New York City re 
Speech, Mrs. Yakira H. Frank indicates the social status of various ar 
features of pronunciation within a metropolitan area.° wl 
Work on some of the non-English dialects spoken in the United 
States is already well along. Carroll Reed and Lester Seifert, two sir 
of Kurath’s students, have investigated the dialects of Pennsylvania lis 
German, and Seifert has recently completed field work for a study of fol 
Wisconsin German. Einar Haugen of Wisconsin has conducted a sur- of 
vey of the Norwegian dialects of that state. This survey has led him ab 
into a detailed study of the problems of bilingualism and linguistic me 
borrowing, around which he organized a seminar at the Linguistic M 
Institute of 1949 and is at present preparing a book-length study." ter 
Investigations of North American French have been conducted by de 
E. F. Haden, of Texas, and a linguistic atlas of French Canada is in inv 
qu 
8 Atwood’s monograph on the verb forms of the Eastern United States is now in tiv 
= Using different techniques, Allan Hubbell of the University of Denver has al» ant 
completed a dissertation on New York City speech, which was published in 1950 by the wh 
King’s Crown Press. eff 


C. K. Thomas of Cornell likewise uses a method somewhat different from that o 
the Adlas but reaching essentially the same conclusions; his Introduction to the Phonetics 
of American English (New York, 1948) is a textbook summation of many of his findings 

Phonological differences between various American dialects were popularized in 
the radio program “Where Are You From?” conducted by Henry Lee Smith, Jr., of vers 
Brown, 1939-42. 

10 Some of Haugen’s findings were summarized in “The Analysis of Linguistic 
Borrowing,” Language, 26 (1950), 210-231. to t 
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the stage of final planning." Lorenzo D. Turner, of Roosevelt College, 
has spent over a decade investigating Negro speech in the Western 
hemisphere, especially Gullah, the creolized English spoken by the 
Negroes of the South Carolina and Georgia coast. His Africanisms in 
the Gullah Dialect (Chicago, 1949) indicates the persistence of some 
seven thousand items of African origin in the Negro speech of the 
Gullah area. 

Attempts of writers to represent regional and social dialects have 
long interested lay observers, but there have been no criteria by which 
one could judge the accuracy of such representations. With the 
Atlas materials available, however, it is now possible to interpret the 
efforts of many American writers in the light of what is known about 
their own regional type of speech and the speech of those whose 
dialects they attempted to represent. The dissertations of James 
Downer (Michigan) and Sumner Ives (Texas) not only evaluate 
respectively the representations of dialect in Lowell’s Biglow Papers 
and Harris’s Uncle Remus stories but suggest certain principles by 
which representations of literary dialect may be judged. 

Plans for an American dialect dictionary have been discussed 
since the founding of the American Dialect Society. Many word 
lists and experimental articles have appeared, but no long-range plans 
for large-scale work have been devised. In 1944 Harold Wentworth 
of Temple published a small-scale dialect dictionary based on avail- 
able printed sources, but obviously leaving many gaps. At the 1947 
meeting of the American Dialect Society a committee—Cassidy, J. B. 
McMillan of Alabama, and A. W. Read of Columbia—drew up a 
tentative plan, based on Afélas experience, which was discussed in 
detail at the 1948 meeting. Cassidy has since undertaken a systematic 
investigation of the dialect lexicon in Wisconsin, chiefly using mailed 
questionnaires; his results indicate that this method can be effec- 
tively used if communities and local informants are carefully selected 
and the project is adequately explained. Since such lexical field work, 
whether by direct interviews or by questionnaires, can be done most 
efficiently if the investigator has a general picture of the focal and 
relic areas'’ it will probably be wisest to defer nationwide work on a 





1 See J. P. Vinay, “Problémes et Méthodes de la Linguistique,” L’Action Uni- 
versilaire (U. of Montreal: October 1948), pp. 4-25. 

® Cassidy, “On Collecting American Dialect,” American Speech, 23, 185-193. 

* A “focal area” is an area whose economic, political, or cultural prestige has led 
to the spread of its speech forms into surrounding areas; examples are the Boston area 
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dialect dictionary until at least the preliminary work for the dialect 
atlas of the rest of the country is somewhat further along. 

To summarize the contents of the dialect studies that have been 
published in the United States during the last two decades as a result 
of the Aflas project would require many pages. Suffice it that from 
the evidence at hand one can delimit the areas of original settlement," 
understand something of the nature of the original population, 
trace routes of migration,’® and block off the areas of influence of 
commercial and cultural centers.'’ The progress of dialect investi- 
gation in the United States shows clearly that science and scholarship 
have no national boundaries, that American scholars have built upon 
the foundations laid by European investigators of folk dialects, and 
have introduced new techniques on which scholars elsewhere may draw 
for the investigation of the folk speech of their countries, in the analy- 
sis of the interrelationships of folk and cultivated speech, and in 
correlating the study of speech—both folk and cultured—with the 


study of other social and cultural phenomena. 
RAVEN I. McDavon, Jr. 





in New England and the Richmond-Petersburg area in Virginia. A “‘relic area,” on the 
other hand, is one whose geographical or cultural isolation has encouraged the preserva- 
tion of old speech forms that have been lost elsewhere; examples are the Cape Cod area 
in Massachusetts and the islands offshore, and the parts of Virginia and Maryland east 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

14 For instance, Chay! a call to cattle, apparently of Scotch-Irish derivation, is found 
only in the Williamsburg area of Eastern South Carolina, first settled by Scotch-Irish 
in the early eighteenth century. 

16 In areas originally settled by speakers of German, one regularly finds such forms 
as smearcase, “cottage cheese,” rainworm, “earthworm,” clook, “setting hen,” and snits, 
“cut-up dried fruit.” 

16 Horning, “a noisy burlesque serenade after a wedding,” has followed the routes 
of migration from Rhode Island into Vermont and Western Massachusetts, thence 
across Upstate New York and Northern Ohio into Southeastern Michigan. 

17 Pavement, “sidewalk” —a standard British term—was recorded only in the area 
around Philadelphia. Tonic, “any carbonated non-alcoholic beverage” is confined to 
the Boston wholesale trading area 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO A DICTIONARY OF OtD ENGLISH PLACE-NAMEs. By Rune 
Forsberg. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1950. Pp. 
xlvi+225. 

ONCE AGAIN Sweden is playing an important role in the study of English 

place-names. Among many other projects, the late Professor Eilert Ekwall 

of Lund University did definitive work in his Concise Oxford Dictionary of 

English Place-Names. Somewhat later Professor R. E. Zachrisson of Uppsala 

planned a dictionary of Old English place-names as a cooperative project to 

be done in part, at least, by doctoral candidates under his direction. Rune 

Forsberg was to undertake the whole of the letter L. After Professor Zach- 

risson’s death, when there was no longer any prospect of realizing the whole 

dictionary scheme within a reasonable period of time, Mr. Forsberg went 
ahead with his portion, which he finished as a doctoral dissertation at Uppsala 
last spring. 

With certain exceptions the dictionary includes not only words beginning 
with Z but also all Old English place-names of native origin having a second 
element in /-, as well as compounds and derivatives from such place names. 
All names containing the words land, lang, léah, and 1stel, and compounds into 
which these words enter—very common elements which present few problems 
of interpretation—were omitted to reduce the scope of the work. 

Using sources which are not available to most scholars, the author has 
dealt with his material in a most thorough and scholarly manner. The great 
number of abbreviations in the work, certainly necessary to reduce the bulk, 
nevertheless make the text rather difficult to follow. It does seem that ab- 
breviations like el. for element need not be used even in the Introduction. 

The title would be clearer if it contained some reference to the letter L. 
There is, however, much more in this book than the treatment of the one 
letter. It is a handbook of methods to be used in studying other letters of the 
alphabet. There is an elaborate bibliography and considerable information 
about the sources used. Future workers can use this book as a model. May 
parts dealing with other letters appear before too long. 

EDWARD C. EHRENSPERGER 

University of South Dakota 


Tue LEGENDARY History OF BRITAIN. GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’s HISTORIA 
RecuM BRITANNIAE AND Its EARLY VERNACULAR VERSIONS. By J. S. P. 
Tatlock. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1950. 
Pp. 545. $7.50. 

AS EARLY AS 1931 Dr. Tatlock began to turn his attention from Lawman, who 

had been one of his major interests, to Lawman’s source, Geoffrey of Mon- 

mouth, whose Historia Regum Britanniae he described as ‘fone of the most 
influential books ever written.” In an article on “Certain Contemporaneous 

Matters in Geoffrey of Monmouth,” published in Speculum in that year, he 

attempted to determine the sources from which Geoffrey derived some of the 

names which he used in the Historia. Other articles of a similar nature followed 
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at close intervals. In course of time a pattern began to emerge, and we began 
to hear talk of a book which would give us a new interpretation of Geoffrey 
and his work. Although Dr. Tatlock did not live to see the book completed, he 
was able to arrange in orderly form the mass of notes which he had accumu- 
lated and to read most of the galley proof. The final steps were taken by Mrs. 
Germaine Dempster, who had worked with him for some years before his 
death. Some of the chapters are short and seem unfinished, but I believe they 
are substantially as he would have wished them to appear. Not long before he 
died he sent me an outline of the book as he had projected it. Beside some of 
the chapter headings he had written the characteristic notation, “not much 
here’; he had found no more that was pertinent, and he was not a man to 
fill out with words when he had no more matter. The book as published fol- 
lows closely his outline. 

And it is a very good book. No other scholar has ever given to the work 
of Geoffrey the detailed care that Professor Tatlock gave it, and no one, not 
even Professor Faral, knew the background as he knew it. There are chapters 
on “Geoffrey’s British Geography,” ‘Continental Geography,” and “‘Per- 
sonages and Their Names’; “Merlin” and “Arthur,” because of their im- 
portance, are given separate chapters, and there is another on “Saints and 
Churchmen.” Then come chapters on “Religion and the Church,” ‘‘Law,” 
“Politics,” “Imperialism,” “Warfare,” “(Customs and Manners,” and “Popu- 
lar Elements.” Each of these chapters is a collection of documented facts 
illustrating one aspect of the Historia; the mere accumulation of learning is 
impressive, and as one reads through it, from each chapter emerges new light 
upon one facet of Geoffrey’s work or of his personality. The remaining chap- 
ters of the first section are of a more general nature: “‘Geoffrey’s Historiogra- 
phy,” ‘‘Geoffrey’s Racial Sympathies,”’ ““The Prophecies of Merlin,” ‘“Geof- 
frey’s Motives in Writing his Historia,’ ‘The Date of the Historia,” and 
“Biographical.” The Vita Merlini is not treated; Dr. Tatlock accepts it as 
Geoffrey’s work and considers it important, but he had already dealt with it at 
length in an article in Speculum (xvim1, 1943). The second part of the volume, 
on The Early Vernacular Versions contains three chapters only: “Minor 
French Versions,” ‘‘Wace,” and “Lawman.” 

In spite of the general excellence of the book it has one serious defect. It 
may seem ungracious to concentrate upon that rather than upon its many 
virtues, but the author is just as dogmatic when he is wrong as when he is 
right, and there is serious danger that future investigators, relying upon his 
reputation and his apparent good sense, may cite him upon points where he is 
not a competent witness, unless attention is called to his limitations. These 
arise from his conviction that there is very little in the Welsh material that 
deserves attention, which leads him to substitute his own personal opinions 
for careful examination of the evidence. 

The scheme of Part II really calls for a chapter on the Welsh versions, 
along with those on French and Middle English, and the omission of it is 
somewhat misleading; but it is probably in accord with his expressed deter- 
mination not to deal with a subject unless he can make “fresh contributions” 
(p. 207). But in the sections dealing with the earliest material he cannot ignore 
the Welsh completely, and here his limitations are most apparent. For the 
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Welsh poetry he relies upon the translations in Skene’s Four Ancient Books 
and those of J. Gwenogvryn Evans, apparently not realizing—or not caring— 
how utterly unreliable the latter are. He has not read Skene’s book carefully 
enough to discover (1, 17) that the translations are not by him but by D. 
Silvan Evans and, for the Book of Taliesin, by Robert Williams. Of these 
translations he writes on page 200, 


Both of the texts and translations are evidently largely guess-work, and very 
greatly differ from each other. Skene’s text and translation here are letter for letter 
identical with those in The Gododin, by the credulous' Thomas Stephens posthumously 
printed by the Cymmrodorion Soc. (London, 1888), pp. 352-3. I find no statement in 
either work as to which borrowed from the other; such (once more) is even fairly recent 
scholarship on things Welsh. Even were Skene right, I find no reason to believe that 
this part of what he calls “The Gododin Poems,” in the fourteenth-century Book of 
Aneirin, its earliest text, is earlier than the twelfth century at earliest. 


Although Dr. Tatlock did not read carefully enough to find the explana- 
tion of the similarity of these texts, it is clearly given on page 339 of the edi- 
tion of The Gododin. The manuscript left by Stephens at his death contained 
only a copy oi the Myvyrian text and a notation regarding these verses, “‘As 
the text is very corrupt, no attempt can now be made to accompany them 
with translations.”” So when Powel printed Stephens’ manuscript he took for 
the text “practically that given by Skene in his Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
but slightly modified by the help of the Myv. copies. The variations in the 
copies are noticed throughout. The translation is borrowed from the Four 
Ancient Books without any alteration.” And on page vi, also missed by Dr. 
Tatlock, the editor tenders hearty thanks ‘“‘to the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, B.D., 
for permission, very readily granted, to use his translation of verses xciii ff, 
which appears in The Four Ancient Books of Wales.’”’ Since Evans was one of 
the most distinguished Welsh scholars of the time, and since the manuscript 
was still in private hands, that was not bad scholarship for 1875-88. 

The whole matter of the date of the Book of Aneirin and the Gododdin 
poems is an important one, for it involves what many consider to be the 
earliest reference to Arthur, although Dr. Tatlock does not accept it as such. 
For the manuscript itself he accepts a mid-fourteenth century date, and when 
Edmond Faral—surely no rabid pro-Celtist—gives it as 1250 he contents 
himself with saying, “I do not know where M. Faral gets his dates.”’ There 
are a number of authoritative sources from which he might have drawn this 
one, but most of them go back to Gwenogvryn Evans’ Report on Welsh Manu- 
scripts (11, iv) where he tells us that his earlier dating of 1350 was a slip of the 
pen for 1250. And in 1933 Tatlock himself accepted the date of “about 1265” 
given in Evans’ edition of the Book of Aneirin (see Speculum, vut, 230). Evans’ 
dating of the manuscript is generally accepted as the best. And when Tatlock 
finds ‘‘no reason to believe” that the poem itself is earlier than the twelfth 
century at earliest he is disregarding the opinion of competent Celtists like 
Joseph Loth and Sir Ifor Williams, both of whom hold that the manuscript 


A most inappropriate epithet to apply to Stephens. Sir John Morris-Jones speaks 
of him as “Thomas Stephens, who was by far the greatest critic in the nineteenth 
century of old Welsh literature, and whose leaning is acknowledged to have been in the 
direction of scepticism rather than of credulity.”” Cymmrodor, xxvut (1918), 224-25. 
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shows clear signs of having been copied from one written in Old Welsh about 
850, and that the substance of the poem dates from the early seventh century, 
(Revue celt., xxx1x, 78; Canu Aneirin; Lectures on Early Welsh poetry, 66; 
see also Antiquity, xvi, 237 ff. and Sir John Morris-Jones in ¥Y Cymmrodor, 
xXxvill, 7). Under these circumstances a reference to a warrior who “glutted 
the black ravens on the wall of the city, even though he was no Arthur” (Cany 
Aneirin, p. 49, ll. 1241-1242, and p. 343) deserves attention. Kenneth Jackson 
and A. G. van Hamel accept it as authentic (Antig., x1, 29; Neophil., xxvmu, 
224), but Tatlock dismisses the whole matter with the statement that the 
Gododdin poems “‘have nothing about Arthur.” “Evans’ edition and transla- 
tion... have no Arthur where Skene has ‘an Arthur’ as a symbol of valor, 
which is insignificant.” “Skene” (i.e. D. Silvan Evans) made an honest attempt 
to translate what he had before him, but he was hampered to some extent by 
the fact that his text had “‘cein” instead of ‘“‘ceni.”” The manuscript has clearly 
(p. 37) “gochore brein du ar uur caer ceni bei ef arthur’ as a glance at the 
collotype facsimile will show. There can be little doubt about the meaning. 
But Gwenogvryn Evans, with a thesis to sustain, “improves” the text to 
make it read “Gothor gledr bangor, a’r gaer vur gyrchei Cyn y bei rev orthur,” 
with an alternative reading in the notes of ‘‘en gwerthyr’”’ instead of the last 
two words; in the glossary he suggests “garthvur” instead of “Arthur.” Dr. 
Tatlock should have been suspicious of any text tampered with to this extent; 
he does recognize Dr. Evans’s “often reckless transformation and translation” 
of the Book of Taliesin. 

In his attempt to show that “not one of Wace’s additions to Geoffrey 
shows any probability of immediately Celtic origin” he tells us (p. 469) that 
Taliesin “is found only twice before Wace”—in Nennius, § 62, and in Geof- 
frey’s Vita Merlini. Doubtless what he means is that he is found only twice 
in Latin, the form in which the statement appeared in Speculum, xvutt, 276. 
In this form it is true but meaningless; since the question is one of Celtic 
origins one cannot ignore the Welsh material, and Taliesin appears a number 
of times in that. He appears in the Gododdin in connection with Aneirin, and 
in a dialogue with Mirtin (Merlin) in the Black Book, a manuscript so nearly 
contemporary with Wace that it is difficult to believe that the poem does not 
antedate him. There are a number of poems attributed to him which Sir John 
Morris-Jones and others careful scholars accept as authentic productions of 
the seventh century; there are others attributed to him which cannot be his 
work, but which do bear witness to a tradition—the same tradition recorded 
in the Nennian memoranda—and though they cannot be as early as the 
seventh century they may well be earlier than the time of Wace. 

Scepticism such as the author professes on page 179 is wholesome, and a 
good antidote to some of the extravagant claims that have been made by 
Celtists. But to be of value it must reach its conclusions after examining all 
the evidence that is at hand, not before. It will not do to dismiss a text as 
“lateish” or a fact as of no importance, or to find traces of Geoffrey’s in- 
fluence in what others have thought to be one of his sources, just because one 
has a strong conviction that it must be so. There are excellent Welsh scholars 
as well as eccentric ones. They may be wrong at times, but they deserve a 
fair hearing, and any conclusions reached without this are not scholarship but 
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merely “pious opinion,” to use one of Dr. Tatlock’s own expressions. I knew 
him well enough to be sure that he would never consciously suppress or dis- 
tort evidence to prove a point. But he was a manof very strong convictions, 
and unconsciously he has come close to doing both.? 

Fortunately this criticism applies only to a small part of the book. When 
he is in a field in which he is thoroughly at home, when he is dealing with 
sources and evidence that he respects, he is a cautious and careful scholar. 
He is able to make valuable contributions even to the Celtic material, when he 
is using texts written in Latin, as most of the Book of Llandaff is. Although 
I have worked on Geoffrey’s Historia for many years—longer, probably, than 
he has—I still find his work very useful to me. He has cleared up for me many 
points that were not clear before, and he has given me a new insight into a 


2 There are a number of minor points upon which more light might be thrown by 
careful consideration of the Welsh evidence. 

A. (Pp. 77, 403). Urbs Canuti Nemoris “impossible now to identify.” “Perhaps an 
enigma or translation of some known English name. We are in the dark.” It is a transla- 
tion of Caerlwytgoed, the Roman Letocetum, from Old British Letiocaiton (lett=grey 
and cait=wood). The late transference of the name Caerlwytgoed from Lichfield to 
Lincoln is due to an error. 

B. (Pp. 49-50.) The Welsh translators use “Kaer Vyddav” (Vuddei) in v1, v and 
x1, i to render Geoffrey’s Silcestria; in x1, viii—into which several versions introduce the 
story of the sparrows—it is used for Cirecestria. The latter, the Roman Corinium, is 
undoubtedly correct. R. Blenner-Hassett explains Cirencester as ““The Town on the 
Churn”; Caer Vuddei means “The Town of the Churn” (buddai=churn). See also 
BBCS, x, ii (1940), 127. 

C. (Pp. 111, 445.) When Geoffrey speaks of Welsh as “‘curvum Graecum” he is 
probably not expressing a philological judgment but merely repeating a pun on “Cym- 
raeg” (Welsh) and “Cam Roeg”’ (crooked Greek) which happens to support his story 
of the Trojan origin. 

D. (P. 152.) It is by no means certain that Leudyn Luydauc means Leudyn of 
Luydauc, or that Luydauc is a place name at all. Elen Llwydauc (Helen of the Hosts) 
was a well-known character in The Dream of Maxen; when later the epithet was mis- 
takenly transferred to Helen, the mother of Constantine the Great, it was explained that 
she was called “‘ ‘Helen the Successful’ because she found the Cross.”? The word might 
bear either meaning here. 

E. (P. 65.) Geoffrey may have been confused as to the location of the monastery 
of Bangor, although all the Welsh translators, who knew their geography better, take 
it to be Bangor Monachorum in Maelor Saesneg (Flint). To say that it was “always a 
small and unimportant place” is to disregard the testimony of all writers from Bede 
down. 

F. (Pp. 414-415.) Notes 50 and 51 both refer to the same poem, “Armes Prydein 
Vawr.” The reference to the Saxons in Ireland, from which Tatlock argues a late 
twelfth-century date, is rendered by Professor Ifor Williams in the Beirniad article, 
“Men shall come from Ireland to drive out the Saxon,” which is not inconsistent with 
his dating of the poem as mid-ninth century. 

G. The parallel between the Abduction of Guennuvar and the Rape of Proserpina, 
not very convincing as it is presented, would have been strengthened by reference to the 
intermediate stage in the Irish story of Etain, and to Strabo’s story, repeated from 
Artemidorus, that there is an island near Britain where they offer sacrifices to Demeter 
and Koré like those in Samothrace. 
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number of matters. His study may be supplemented by the work of later 
scholars, but it can never be superseded. 
JouN J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


A Stupy OF THE PLACE-NAMES IN LAWMAN’s “Brut.” By Roland Blenner- 
Hassett. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1950. Pp. 77. 


THIS WORK, begun before the late war under the inspiration of Professor F. P. 
Magoun, Jr., at Harvard, is a splendid example of the importance of place- 
name study to various other fields. The author not only treats some 325 place- 
names in dictionary fashion in order “to present more accurate interpretation 
of a really difficult Middle English text in which geography plays an important 
role,” but he also includes corresponding forms of the names in Nennius, 
Geoffrey, and Wace, and at times discusses the relationships at some length. 
“In almost every case an etymology of the name is given, and misapprehen- 
sions as to its origin, if those exist, are disposed of.”” The etymologies include 
discussion of many languages, the Celtic element being especially well treated. 
Since Lawman’s text ranges geographically over a large part of the known 
world of the Middle Ages, the work of Blenner-Hassett presents a representa- 
tive picture of the state of geographical knowledge in England in the second 
half of the twelfth century. Dictionaries are not usually very interesting 
reading, but this work intrigues a reader who has any interest in our early 
literature. 

Eleven appendixes follow the sixty-seven pages of text. In them are 
listed the English place-names by countries, English river-names, and 
Scottish, Welsh, French, and Italian place-names. In addition, there are 
separate listings of the place-names in Nennius, Geoffrey, and Wace. 

The print of the work, unfortunately, is rather fine. Since the work is 
short and sells at a very moderate cost (one dollar), its usefulness might have 
been increased if it had been spread over twice the amount of space at double 
the cost. 

Professor Blenner-Hassett has done an admirable piece of work and has 
pointed the way for similar projects dealing with other early English texts. 

=DWARD C. EHRENSPERGER 

University of South Dakota 


SPRICHWORTER DES MITTELALTERS. I. Von den Anfangen bis ins 12. Jahr- 
hundert. m1. Das 13. Jahrhundert. m1. Das 13. und 14. Jahrhundert. Von 
Samuel Singer. Bern: Herbert Lang & Cie., 1944, 1946, 1947. 3 vols. Pp. 
vili+ 198+ 204+ 162. 

SAMUEL SINGER passed away on December 4, 1948, eighty-eight years of age. 

In 1930, at seventy, he became emeritus professor of the University of Bern. 

In the intervening years he continued his unceasing labor to read the entire 

body of European literature between 500 and 1500 for the purpose of collecting 

materials for a Thesaurus of Medieval Proverbs. This magnum opus of huge 
proportions is now in a clean copy but not yet organized for printing. The 
present volumes offer an application of the resources of the Thesaurus. Here 
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are presented the proverbs of several of the most important medieval collec- 
tions or works of large proverb content: Latin, French, German, and English. 
With the use of his collected materials Singer has attempted to determine the 
country of origin, or at least the mediator of these proverbs. His command of 
the ancient and modern languages and his knowledge of medieval culture has 
supplied the necessary equipment, to which was added his unusually keen 
sense of discrimination and his wise judgment. When he is not sure of his 
ground he admits it. However, we often feel that he is treading on thin ice. We 
would sometimes question the use of his evidence. For example, he will assign 
a proverb to France simply on the weight of number of citations, or whether it 
is here preserved in the dialects. Yet it is well known that the written vernacu- 
lar had a much more widespread use in medieval France between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries than in the other countries of Europe, and thus a 
proportionately larger body of folk elements was bound to be preserved there. 
However, France with its advanced cultural centers can be considered more 
often the giver or mediator than the receiver. 

Volume I treats the proverbs from the beginning on into the twelfth 
century. First the attempt is made to fix proverbs that are definitely common 
Germanic or common Romance, that is, those proverbs that exist in each case 
in the common ancestor language and have maintained themselves on into the 
branches. In spite of a deficiency of materials to prove the point conclusively, 
Singer has come to the conclusion that the number of such proverbs is bound 
to be very small, and that the later appearance of a proverb in the various 
branches is more often due to later cultural contacts and borrowing. The re- 
mainder of the volume analyzes the proverb content of several works which 
developed along the borderland between the Germanic and Romance civiliza- 
tions: Salomon and Marcolf, the works of Notker, the Fecunda Ratis of 
Egbert of Liége, and the Ysengrimus of Master Nivardus. In all but the last 
named, the Romance element exceeds the Germanic, with, of course, a large 
number of proverbs that still defy fixation. 

Volume 11 lists the Proverbia Rusticorum and the Proverbes au Vilain. 
Naturally the Romance element preponderates here, with considerable learned 
influences through the Latin. There are also Greek and Arabic influences 
noted which have entered France through the southern ports. The latter part 
of the volume reproduces the proverbs found in Freidank’s Bescheidenheit. 
This is carried on into Volume mz. In a short essay on Freidank, Singer, 
judging Freidank from the philosophy stated in his proverbs, considers him an 
unusual person who, through these aphorisms and proverbs, gives a personal 
confession of his attitude toward life and the world in general. Dr. Singer 
would wish that the Bescheidenheit were better known, since to him it is a 
medieval classic. The latter part of Volume m1 reprints, with some changes 
and additions, an analysis of the Proverbs of Hending, first published in the 
Festschrift fiir Eilert Ekwall. 

With each proverb treated, first of all the text is analyzed if there is doubt 
in the transmission. Thus some apt emendations are suggested, especially for 
the corrupt Proverbia Rusticorum. However, the main feature of these volumes 
is the abundance of parallels cited from the whole field of medieval writings. 
This work is indispensable for any investigation of the medieval proverb. In- 
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teresting, too, is the light which proverb lore throws here and there on cultural 
aspects. 

One could easily take exception to many details and conclusions, and 
point to the considerable number of misprints and errors, but this would be 
ungenerous both in view of the abundance of comparative materials here 
assembled, and also of the fact that presumably the proof reading was not 
done by the author, whose eyesight eventually failed completely. However, 
one example may be given to show the care with which Singer worked. In dis- 
cussing Freidank 73, 22: Sé ebene nie kein kiinec gesaz, Im enwiirre dannoch 
eteswaz, he cites W. Grimm’s first edition, where it is considered a proverb 
because Ottokar von Horneck (378a) later quotes it as such. Lexer, Bezzen- 
berger, and Zingerle have the proverb directly from Grimm. Singer went to 
the source, but, alas, he did not find it. However, it is in Seemiiller’s edition 
page 561, lines 43274-76: Wir haben gehdrt ein altez sprichwort: nie dhein man s6 
eben gesaz, im gebreste etwaz. The numbering, 378a, of the edition of Pez is here 
given at the top of the page. 

At the end of the work Singer has given several pages in facsimile repro- 
duction of the status of the Thesaurus in the second and third redaction. From 
these and the explanatory notes it is evident that the assembled material is of 
huge proportions. But the very extensiveness of this material, which is taken 
not only from the collections but particularly from the literature, makes clear 
the value of the work. It is hoped that a competent editor as well as the neces- 
sary funds may be found to make this material ava‘lable to scholars. 

RICHARD JENTE 

University of North Carolina 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: GREEK AND ROMAN INFLUENCES ON WESTERN 
LITERATURE. By Gilbert Highet. New York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. xxxviii+763. $6.00. 

MR. HIGHET sets forth the story in a firm and easy style under a series of well- 
selected headings, with a wealth of cross-reference so as to give it a strong 
coherence, with pointed and detailed illustrations that show he has an intimate 
knowledge of his primary documents, with summaries at frequent intervals, 
conveniently indented and itemized, and with helpful bibliographical leads at 
every turn, and a separate brief bibliography at the end. One could not refer 
the student to a more helpful reference book, but it deserves the higher praise 
also of being a true literary history. It has everywhere the resilience of com- 
pletely original work, though it is inevitably much indebted to earlier scholar- 
ship. Indeed one of the great virtues of Mr. Highet is his wide knowledge of 
the secondary literature of his subject. 

I have found every chapter instructive, and am particularly grateful for 
those devoted to the continental literatures, wherein I am too little at home, 
and for those in which he examines the most recent phases of the subject at 
large, namely chapters 22 and 23. Chapter 22 is entitled “The Symbolist Poets 
and James Joyce,” and 23 “The Reinterpretation of the Myths.” The latter 
is a most lucid account of that school of recent playwrights and writers of 
fiction, particularly the French group headed by André Gide, who have under- 
taken to invert the inherited view of the ancient myths as patterns of human 
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strength, beauty, virtue, wickedness, and tragedy, representing them instead, 
for the most part, as idealizations of everything in man that is, not so much 
evil, as small and niggling. Mr. Highet had already, in an earlier chapter, 
made the interesting observation concerning romantic love that it ‘‘died first 
in France, where it was born” (p. 58). 

The book is rich in apergus of this sort, and the spontaneity of many of 
the cross references has the effect of stimulating the reader to be constantly 
thinking of others for himself. Mark the freshness and range of an incidental 
remark like this: 

Even the fact that his signatures were in runes—which must have been obsolescent to a 
scholar like Cynewulf—is typical of English individualism and conservatism (p. 31). 


As the subtitle confesses (speaking in the plural of “Greek and Roman 

influences’), the subject is almost too vast and various to be said to have 
any unity, unless it be that which we attribute to it on the basis of a kind of 
mystical belief in the organic character of any great civilization. and designate 
with a highly abstract term (‘‘The Classical Tradition’”’)—almost, but I think 
not quite. On this matter Mr. Highet speaks briefly and keeps to general 
language: 
Other influences joined to make us what we are; but the Greco-Roman strain was one 
of the strongest and richest. Without it, our civilization would not merely be different. 
It would be much thinner, more fragmentary, less thoughtful, more materialistic—in 
fact, whatever wealth it might have accumulated, whatever wars it might have fought, 
whatever inventions it might have made, it would be less worthy to be called a civiliza- 
tion, because its spiritual achievements would be less great (p. 1). 


He occasionally draws a comparison or contrast between a classical and a non- 
classical form or idea (e.g. between Homer and certain more primitive schools 
of epic poetry—chap. 2), and he refers now and then to the Bible, but nowhere 
undertakes an extended discussion of any broad, fundamental difference be- 
tween non-Greek and Greek (or Greco-Roman) thought. He has done ample 
justice to the several influences that he studies—and this is enough to deserve 
our gratitude—but hardly to the “tradition” as a unified phenomenon, for 
lack of any view of it from the outside, such as we get in the second chapter 
of J. A. K. Thomson’s The Classical Background of English Literature (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948), a work which appeared too late for Mr. 
Highet to consult, as he observes with regret in a note on it in his bibliography. 
Thus instead of Mr. Highet’s very general characterization of the “Greco- 
Roman strain” which I have quoted, Mr. Thomson draws a sharp contrast 
between this—which he says is marked by “a love for, and faith in, reason,” 
which is pre-eminently “the faculty of seeing both sides of a question”—on 
the one hand, and the Old Testament, on the other: 


How much appeal to reason is there in the Old Testament? It is all to faith and the 
emotions, to the fear and the love of God; almost never to reason (p. 20). 
and again 


It [the Old Testament] is everything that Greek is not. It is almost totally unhumorous, 
undramatic (except incidentally), unphilosophical, unscientific. It proclaims, commands, 
prophesies, consoles, denounces; it rarely argues (p. 24). 
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I would query the book on one or two other points. 4 propos of Aristoph- 
anes, Mr. Highet mentions Rabelais and Montaigne (pp. 132 and 188) as 
being, the one mainly, the other altogether, ignorant of that author, and dis- 
cusses Shelley’s Swellfoot the Tyrant (p. 421) and T. S. Eliot’s Sweeney Ag- 
noistes (p. 504), but these latter are surely trifling illustrations of the influence 
of the great comedian by comparison with the immortal operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, which are nowhere even named, or indeed with some of the plays 
of Ben Jonson. 

I question also Mr. Highet’s inclusion of Milton among those neo- 
classical poets who made the “‘mistake” of cultivating a too thoroughly latin- 
ized style, ‘“‘an easy mistake to make,”’ but “disastrous,” for by referring the 
forms of his expression to an external standard “the creative mind cannot 
work freely.”” Such a mind produces “not original works of art, but plaster 
casts” (p. 85). The question as regards Milton has been much argued pro and 
con, and could not be further discussed here; but it seems wrong on the face 
of it to imply, as I think Mr. Highet does, that Milton not merely overlatin- 
ized an occasional line or sentence but fatally damaged his great poem as a 
whole. 

I have read with particular interest the eighteenth chapter, on the prose 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Highet seems here to be 
abreast of the most up-to-date scholarship on all but one point (the origins 
of euphuism: has he read the introduction to the edition of Euphues by M.W. 
Croll and H. Clemens?), but he does not, so far as I can see, go beyond it. 
This is perhaps no ground for reproach, and yet it is a pity, for I have an idea 
that until some scholar, qualified as Mr. Highet is, tackles the history of 
prose style with attention to the relation of style to genre, the subject will 
remain in the doldrums. Mr. Highet, in the traditional but, as I think mistaken 
manner, throws together the prose of such functionally different genres as the 
treatise, the essay, the tale, the sermon, and the deliberative oration, as if 
each of these forms as such did not suppose something in the way of a typeof 
style most suitable to its character. No doubt fashions do affect all of the 
prose of a given period more or less, but if one is to look critically at the 
Ciceronian fashion, the euphuistic, the Attic, or any other, it is no good in- 
voking, explicitly or by implication, an absolute standard (as, say, an imag- 
inary golden mean between elaboration and simplicity). It is surely essential 
to consider the widely differing requirements of the pulpit, the forum, and the 
printed page in all of its several offices. Following Croll on the Attics, Mr. 
Highet describes and illustrates their prose in detail and with understanding, 
but is somewhat less satisfying on the Asiatics. If, for instance, symmetry 
is a marked feature of euphuism (it is ‘‘carefully symmetrical’’), and euphu- 
ism, in so many words, is “not Ciceronian,” as Highet says, and I am sure 
rightly (p. 656, n. 34), then, since balance is virtually a synonym of sym- 
metry, it would seem hardly proper to speak of Cicero’s “characteristic style 
of balanced orotundity” (p. 323). We are given to understand that seven- 
teenth-century Atticism was mainly an anti-Ciceronian movement, and 
doubtless it was; but was it not, at least in England, almost as much a reaction 
against the prevailing vernacular style, which was not at all Ciceronian, at 
least not in any useful sense of the term? 
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Mr. Highet’s remark that “of this process of education by imitating 
Greco-Roman literature, emulating its achievements, and adopting its themes 
and patterns,” a process which “has a continuous, though very chequered his- 
tory from about A.D. 700 to 1949,” there has been, prior to his book, “not 
even an outline in existence,” is well justified. I can think of two titles 
equivalent to his own (O. Immisch, Das Nachleben der Antike and E. Norden 
and A. Giesecke-Teubner, Vom Altertum zur Gegenwart), but these works fall 
far short of their pretensions, at least by the standard Mr. Highet has set. 
For combined breadth, proportion, sanity, and argument with a cutting edge, 
Mr. Highet surely stands alone. The student of any of the half-dozen princi- 
pal literatures, ancient and modern, in the forefront of the picture, will want 
to own and live with this book, and at every stage of his studies. The reach of 
it will considerably exceed the beginner’s grasp, but he will be reassured to 
discover that its method and language are for everyman; and it will be arare 
scholar indeed who has nothing to learn from its fine insights and broad per- 
spectives. 

HUNTINGTON BROWN 

University of Minnesota 


WIELAND. Von Friedrich Sengle. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1949. Pp. 610. 


AS THE AUTHOR admits in the notes to this very full portrait of Wieland, the 
project of such a biography might appear to the positivists among us as a 
“verfriihte Synthese.” The correspondence of Wieland is still in an unholy 
chaos; the superb Academy edition of the works, interrupted by the war, re- 
mains a torso; and there are lacking individual studies on many problematic 
aspects of Wieland’s work and thought. It might be added that a century and 
a half of Romantic and post-Romantic attacks on Wieland have left imbedded 
in literary histories only the evil men have said about him. The good was 
interred with his bones to the accompaniment of the words emitted by A. W. 
Schlegel’s “eigenes Persénchen”—if I may use a Goethean characterization 
out of context. The nineteenth century could not abide skeptical irony; it 
made of Swift’s bitterest work a reader for children. Of Wieland it crystal- 
lized a picture drawn from Goethe’s youthful and unthinking satire and the 
vicious attacks of Schlegel and his cohorts. 

Sengle’s book does not whitewash the obvious shortcomings of Wie- 
land, his frequently mercenary appeal to the book-buying public, his oppor- 
tunistic policy in the editorship of the Teutscher Merkur, the constant 
compromising which he erected into a principle of his existence, his utterly 
uncritical toleration of mediocrity and worse. But Wieland also tolerated 
Heinrich von Kleist when the rest of classical Weimar did not. He frankly 
admired Goethe’s genius when Goethe had wounded him in a sensitive spot. 
He suggested the calling of Herder to Weimar when he was opposed to “Her- 
derismus” in every form. A good-natured skeptic, serenely convinced of the 
unalterable asininity of mankind, he was usually more Christian than his de- 
tractors, more tolerant than the Enlightenment, more honest in his admira- 
tion of true genius than any writer of the “Geniezeit.” Like many of the 
greatest writers of history, he wrote for money or its equivalent. Like many 
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others he borrowed heavily from foreign literatures. Unlike most, however, 
he lived in a world of his own, in a Rococo ivory tower imprisoned by a sense 
of form that simultaneously preserved him from the excesses of his century 
and prevented him from attaining the heights of his craft—as we see those 
heights today. 

But, as our biographer says (p. 11): 

Es ist das Zuriickgehen hinter Sturm und Drang und Romantik, die neue Wendung 
zum Objektiven, was uns auch Wieland néher treten lafit, und die Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem Romantischen, die sich in und um Wieland vollizieht, macht seine Gestalt den 
Heutigen nur um so denkwiirdiger, ja in Manchem tief vertraut. 


Too often eighteenth-century figures are critically valued according to the 
dimensions of their contribution to Romanticism. In our ‘‘Wendung zum 
Objektiven” it may be time for us to consider how much Romantic national- 
ism, glorification of the masses, and anti-intellectualism have contributed to 
our present sad plight. Wieland was condemned because he was “‘undeutsch.” 
But he was also “unfranzdsisch, unenglisch, unrussisch,”’ and “unamerikan- 
isch’’—because he was unable to accept foreign superstitions any more 
easily than native ones. 

The present biography does not pretend to be definitive. As Sengle says, 
‘Historische Wahrheit ergibt sich nicht ‘forschreitend,’ sondern immer nur 
im Zusammenwirken von Synthese und Analyse.” In this sense the work is a 
valuable contribution. The style is such as not to tire the reader through the 
very long text. Documentation (twenty pages) is adequate; notes are heavily 
abbreviated and consigned to the end of the book, as in many productions of 
our cost-conscious age. The author has used the studies of other Wieland au- 
thorities as well as all available correspondence and the materials in the 
Wieland museum at Biberach. One misses a discussion of Wieland’s influence 
on phases of German literature other than the Biedermeier; a summary of 
his reception outside of Germany is lacking. Twenty-three illustrations and 
a thorough index add to the interest and usability of the book. 

RoBERT T. CLARK, JR. 

The University of Texas 


GERMAN LITERATURE IN BriTISH MAGAZINES 1750-1860. By Walter Roloff 
for 1750-1810, Morton E. Mix for 1811-1835, and Martha Nicolai for 
1836-1860. Edited by Bayard Quincy Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld, with 
a Historical Foreword by A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison, Wisconsin : University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. viii+364. 

THIS LABOR of love, typed for photoprinting by Professor Morgan, is given 

due explanation in Professor Hohlfeld’s foreword where it is called the key- 

stone of the “Wisconsin project” in Anglo-Germanics. Ample testimony is 
brought to show that, if Wisconsin was not the inventor and sole possessor of 
this field, it certainly had on its staff or produced a vast number of its out- 
standing investigators. 

The present work provides an adequate illustration of one mode of study 
of the effect of one literature upon a foreign public, namely the attention 
paid that literature in the magazines of the foreign literature. As is usual in 
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such studies, the bibliographical element looms large—250 pages. The 112 
pages of text show that from 1750-96 little progress was evident of any total 
understanding of German literature or authors: Wieland was well repre- 
sented with translations but, otherwise, Gessner’s Tod Abels, Werther, and 
Die Rauber stole the show; especially the latter two tended to drive out works 
by the same authors. Biirger and Kotzebue dominate the final years of the 
century and give rise to a strong anti-liberal attack on Kotzebue and German 
literature in general. 

The first fifteen years of the nineteenth century have long been referred 
to as a period of English indifference to German literature. The present study 
bears this out; Kotzebue still heads the list by far (p. 53), although he loses 
ground along with Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. However, due to the medi- 
ators and interpreters who appeared (especially de Staél, Blackwood’s Maga- 
gine, and Carlyle), Goethe and Schiller forge to the front in the second 
period of the century (1816-35), and there are enough translations, reviews, 
and articles to make possible a discussion of this reawakened interest by 
genres. 

In the final period investigated (1836-60) there is a continued, even an 
increased, interest in German literature, as measured by the number of 
references to be found annually (an average of eighty-eight per year). During 
this Victorian era it seems natural that Schiller should reach the pinnacle of 
his success in England, even outdistancing Goethe in the 1840’s, only to 
relapse into a poor second place by the 1850’s, but Hoffmeister’s work 
on Schiller in 1839 is likely the main reason for this phenomenon. After 
1845 the journals raise a continuing complaint that there is little new on the 
literary scene in Germany, and it cannot be denied that a temporary decline 
has set in, but this would probably be nullified if one took into account the 
growing lengthy references to German theology, philosophy, education, cul- 
ture, etc. 

Such is the picture that emerges from a study of English magazine litera- 
ture. No one pretends that this method tells the whole story of the impact of 
one literature on another—it merely cuts one of the facets. The element we 
miss most is without doubt a more thorough study of those Englishmen who 
were most active in advancing the cause of German literature. As Carré noted 
in his Goethe en Angleterre (p. 51): “L’influence d’une littérature sur une lit- 
térature est souvent l’influence d’un grand homme sur un grand homme.” 

Curtis C. D. VAIL 

University of Washington 


FESTSCHRIFT PAUL KLUCKHOHN UND HERMANN SCHNEIDER GEWIDMET ZU 
IHREM 60. GEBURTSTAG. Herausgegeben von ihren Tiibinger Schiilern. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1948. Pp. vi+539. 


GESPANNT greift man nach dem stattlichen Band, den Schiiler und Freunde 
der beiden Tiibinger Gelehrten als Ehrengabe herausgebracht haben. Er soll 
von dem besonderen Charakter ihres akademischen Wirkens zeugen, der Ver- 
bindung von strenger philologischer Methode mit geisteswissenschaftlicher 
Vertiefung. Die Namen und die Beitrige der auswirtigen Freunde und 
Kollegen iiberschatten dann aber doch das Tiibinger Schul- und Lokalkolorit, 
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gerade sie machen das Buch zu einem gewichtigen Zeitdokument der gegen- 
wiartigen Germanistik, die sich, aus ‘Umbruch,’ Kriegsideologie und Triim- 
merwiisten herkommend, wieder auf die alte Tradition besinnt. Offenbar hat 
die altere Generation es damit leichter, die mittlere am schwersten, eine Reihe 
von neuen Namen kiindigt vielleicht eine unbelastete jiingste an, die einst die 
Fackel in die Zukunft triagt. 

Ungern wiirde man sich bei der Besprechung auf die grofen Namen 
und einige zentral gelegene Themen beschrinken; der Mehrheit der Mitar- 
beiter geschihe damit ein Unrecht, und der Reichtum des Inhalts wiirde nicht 
deutlich. Wollen wir aber alle Beitrige erwahnen, so sind wir gezwungen, die 
Anzeige des Einzelartikels in die kiirzeste Fassung zu bringen und unsern 
Kommentar auf Plus- und Minuszeichen zu reduzieren. 

Die zwei Fachgebiete sind paritatisch beriicksichtigt; zum altgerma- 
nistischen Teil—nennen wir ihn die SCHNEIDER-FESTSCHRIFT—gehG6ren 12 
Titel und etwa 265 Seiten, zur KLUCKHOHN-FEsSTSCHRIFT 13 Titel und etwa 
275 Seiten. 

Die Themen aus Heldensage und Mittelhochdeutscher Bliitezeit ent- 
sprechen den besonderen Interessen Hermann Schneiders. Auch ein sprach- 
geschichtlicher Artikel ist dabei, leider fehlt die Mythologie der Germanen. 

1. Felix Genzmer (“‘Vorzeitsage und Heldenlied’”’) vermutet die Existenz 
einer alteren Form der Vorzeitsaga, der ‘Kleinsaga,’ die mit Strophen ge- 
schmiickt werden und aus der das Heldenlied erwachsen konnte. Im Gegen- 
satz zu Heuslers Zweiteilung des Heldenliedes in Ereignislieder und Situa- 
tionsgedichte stellt G. eine Reihe neuer Kategorien auf, welche die Zusammen- 
hinge mit der Saga in ein helleres Licht riicken sollen. Die Hypothese von 
dem weit héheren Alter der Gattung Saga wie auch der theoretische Teil 
iiber die Gattung Heldenlied werden die Forschung befruchten. 

2. Georg Baesecke (“Die Schlacht von Ronceval in Einharts Leben 
Karls des Grofen”) zeigt, da die wichtige Stellung der Schlacht im Aufbau 
der Vita Suetons Akzentuierung der Varusschlacht nachahmen will. Die 
Nennung Rolands neben Eggihardus und Anshelmus verdanken wir dem sti- 
listischen Vorbild des Velleius Paterculus, der drei gefallene Fiihrer erwahnt. 
B. glaubt, auch Spuren einer dichterischen Stoffgestaltung zu erkennen; das 
fiihrt ihn zur Annahme eines frainkischen Ereignisliedes, eines Heldenliedes 
ohne den Helden, ohne den Verrater, ohne den Hornstof. Wir befiirchten, 
dafs nur wenige Leser sich davon iiberzeugen lassen, vielmehr scheint dem 
Biographen eine wichtige Rolie bei der Ausbildung des Sagenstoffes zuge- 
fallen zu sein. Dankbar sind wir fiir die Charakterisierung der Vita als des 
Liebeswerks eines beiseitegedrangten Alten, der iiber die Angriffe auf den toten 
grofien Kaiser empért ist. 

3. Otto Herding (“Uber die Dichtungen Gottschalks von Fulda’’) unter- 
nimmt eine objektive Durchsicht der Hymnen, die mit der protestantischen 
Bewertung Gottschalks als eines ‘deutschen Calvin’ aufriumt, die Gegen- 
satze zu Augustin betont und die Persénlichkeit des Dichters in die zuge- 
hérige karolingische Umwelt stellt. Die philologische Interpretation geht 
hier wirklich mit der geistesgeschichtlichen Hand in Hand. 

4. Friedrich Panzer (““Ruodlieb und Nibelungenlied”) ist auch hier wie 
in seinen neuen STUDIEN zUM NIBELUNGENLIED (1945) bemiiht, die uns vor- 
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liegende Nibelungendichtung als das Werk eines hochbegabten und viel- 
belesenen Mannes zu begreifen. Die Gegeniiberstellung von Motiven im 
Ruodlieb und im NL ist nicht iiberall von gleicher Beweiskraft, aber im ganzen 
doch so eindrucksvoll, dai man mit P. Zusammenhinge annehmen michte. 
Allerdings wird auch der grofe Unterschied im Stil nicht iibersehen; der 
Ruodlieb ist in der realistischen Schilderung dem Nibelungendichter weit 
iiberlegen; dieser hat seine Starke in der Charakterzeichnung, den seelischen 
Konflikten und der grofartigen Konzeption des epischen Aufbaus. 

5. Hans Kuhn (“Kriemhildes Hort und Rache’”’) wiederholt, daf die 
Frage nach dem Hort in der Schlufiszene dem sonstigen Gang der Erzahlung 
widerspricht und auch Kriemhilds Wunsch nach Rache fiir Siegfried durch- 
kreuzt. Eine Vorstufe mit anderer Motivierung wird angesetzt, die Thidreks- 
saga wird verglichen, aber das Ergebnis geht kaum iiber Heusler hinaus. 

6. Theodor Frings und Gabriele Schieb (‘Heinrich von Veldeke, Die 
Entwicklung eines Lyrikers”) geben die Friichte der jahrelangen Beschaf- 
tigung mit den Liedern: eine Ordnung in Liederkreise und eine Ordnung nach 
geschichtlichen Gruppen, die Veldekes dichterische Entwicklung nachzu- 
zeichnen versucht. Minutidse Kenntnis von Sprachgebrauch, Formelvorrat 
und Metrik machen diese Studie zu einem unentbehrlichen Glied in der Kette 
der umfangreichen Veldeke-Publikationen der beiden Verfasser und ohne 
Zweifel zum wertvollsten Beitrag im Rahmen der SCHNEIDER-FESTSCHRIFT. 

24. Hennig Brinkmann (“‘Rugge und die Anfange Reimars’’) rettet MF 103, 
27 (die Frauenstrophe zum Wechsel 103, 3 ff.) fiir Rugge und die im gleichen 
Ton gedichteten, in MF unter Dietmar stehenden Strophen 35,16-35,24 
und 35,32 fiir den friihen Reimar, beides auf Grund einer Fiille von Be- 
obachtungen an Motiv- und Wortgebrauch. Dadurch scheinen Reimars An- 
finge mit Rugge verbunden, und mit feinem Einfiihlungsvermégen wird eine 
Reihenfolge der Ruggeschen Lieder entwickelt. Ein gewichtiger Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des friihen Minnesangs. 

7. Hugo Kuhn (“Erec’’) untersucht den Aufbau des Romans. Die Leit- 
gedanken stehen schon in Ehrismanns Literaturgeschichte (Kontrastierung 
von unmdze und Ehrenkitzel im ersten Teil mit dem wirklichen Heldentum 
des Schlusses). Der Verfasser glaubt offenbar, daf Ausrufungszeichen die 
Argumente verstirken oder ersetzen kénnen. Besonders stérend wirkt ihr 
massenhaftes Auftreten in der Skizze iiber das ritterliche Tugendsystem (24 
auf den vier letzten Seiten). 

8. Wolfgang Mohr (“‘Wolframs Tagelieder”) polemisiert gegen die langst 
iiberholten de Gruyter und Plenio, aber seine Liederfolge, die vom Balladen- 
haften zum Lyrischen verlauft, findet sich im wesentlichen schon bei Ehris- 
mann. 

25. Friedrich Ranke (“Zum Vortrag der Tristanverse”’) verteidigt gegen 
Heusler das von Lachmann und Kraus angenommene Gesetz der einsilbigen 
Senkung und die schwebende Betonung (bes. im Verseingang) beim Vor- 
trage Gottfriedscher Verse. Dieser stehe jedenfalls naher bei der gesungenen 
Lyrik als bei der Prosa. 

9. Kurt Herbert Halbach (“Zu Begriff und Wesen der Klassik’’) ver- 
sucht auf 28 Seiten die wortreiche Rechtfertigung der Ausdriicke ‘staufische 
Klassik,’ ‘Klassik’ der ‘Staufik’(!). Man kann den Grundgedanken viel ein- 
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facher und klarer bei Scherer finden, vor allem ohne die Anfiihrungszeichen 
in deren Gebrauch der Verfasser jeden Rekord schlagt und die nach Victor 
Klemperer, LTI (Berlin, 1947), das charakteristische Interpunktionszeichen 
der Lingua Tertit Imperii waren—und sind. 

23. Karl Bohnenberger (‘“‘Alemannische Festtagsnamen’’) behandelt in 
vier Sonderstudien auffallende Doppelbenennungen der alemannischen 
Mundart: Tuld/Messe, Siinngicht/Sonnenwende, Zwiélfter/Oberster, Auf- 
fahrtstag/Schénnonetag. In jedem Falle werden die landschaftliche Verteilung 
und die geschichtliche Dokumentation vorgefiihrt und vorsichtige Fol- 
gerungen aus beiden gezogen. Mit diesem methodisch klaren und in seiner 
Besonnenheit vorbildlichen Beitrag zur deutschen Wortgeographie stehen 
wir am Schlusse des altgermanistischen Teils. 

Die KLUCKHOHN-FESTSCHRIFT erhilt ihr besonderes Gesicht durch die 
geistesgeschichtlichen Arbeiten iiber das 18. Jahrhundert und die Romantik, 
um die sich andere, teils literarhistorische, teils fisthetische und sogar eine 
philologische gruppieren. 

10. Giinther Miiller (“Erzahlzeit und erzihlte Zeit’’) méchte fiir eine 
morphologische Gattungskunde neue Unterlagen gewinnen. Er beobachtet 
zunichst die Spielraumweite der erzihlten Zeit an Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahren (etwa 8 Jahre) und Mrs. Dalloway (12 Stunden) und der zugehGrigen 
Erzahlzeiten (24 Stunden und 6 Stunden), konzentriert sich dann auf einen 
Generationenroman mit kalendarisch bestimmter Zeit, die Forsyte-Saga, die 
40 Jahre umfaft, und untersucht genauer den Teilroman In Chancery. 
Sein Ergebnis ist, da es drei Gruppen von Erzihlweisen gibt, je nachdem 
Jahr, Tag und Stunde genau im Kalender festgelegt sind oder die Ereignisse 
im allgemeinen als zeitlich mehr oder minder voneinander entfernt gegeben 
werden oder die Kalenderzeit ganz unwesentlich ist. 

11. Emil Ermatinger (‘‘Die Persénlichkeit des Dichters’’) gibt als Beitrag 
die Einleitung zu seinem Buch DEUTSCHE DICHTER VON 1700 BIs 1900, das 
die seelischen Krifte und geistigen Ideen aufdeckt, welche das Werk be- 
dingten, aber dieses selbst nicht analysiert. Er scheidet dabei den Erlebnis- 
dichter (der aus deutschem Wesen gewachsen) von dem Bildungs- und Uber- 
lieferungsdichter (der vom Humanismus nach klassischem und romanischem 
Vorbild eingefiihrt sei). Die Reihe der Erlebnisdichter lift er beginnen mit 
dem Helianddichter, Walther, Wolfram und Grimmelshausen. Er beobachtet 
eine fortschreitende Verengung des Erlebnisfeldes, teils durch Einschrump- 
fung des geistigen Horizonts, teils durch Beseitigung gesellschaftlicher 
Ubelstinde, die Stiicke wie Kabale und Liebe notwendig und méglich machten. 
(Aber gibt es nicht neue gesellschaftliche Probleme, die denen des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts an Erlebnisweite und -gehalt nichts nachgeben diirften? Wenn 
Schiller Kabale und Liebe ‘erlebt’ hat, wie steht es dann mit den sozialen 
Dramen des Naturalismus? Waren diese weniger ‘erlebt’?)—Die Bildungs- 
dichter Hans Sachs, Hutten(?), Fischart haben ihre Nachfolge in den Hof- 
dichtern des 17. und den biirgerlichen Poeten des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, 
bei denen Leben und Dichten oft in Widerspruch untereinander stehen. Ein 
Exkurs behandelt die scheinbaren Zusammenhinge zwischen Genie und 
Wahnsinn. Ermatingers Buch wird im einzelnen diese Prolegomena erganzen 
miissen. 
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12. Gerhard Storz (‘Ein Versuch iiber den Alexandriner’’) zeigt an 
wenigen Beispielen die reichen Méglichkeiten des an sich zeremoniésen und 
gravitatischen Verses, der in der Hand des Kénners alle Schattierungen der 
dichterischen Erregung auszudriicken vermag und zu Unrecht als ‘blo 
rhetorisch’ verdachtigt wurde. Gryphius, Fleming, Logau und Scheffler haben 
diese Form mit héchsten Inhalten gefiillt, andererseits hat Goethe (Die Mit- 
schuldigen) der franzésischen Behandlung des Verses die Laune und Grazie 
abgelauscht. 

13. Fritz Martini (“C. M. Wieland und das 18. Jahrhundert”) nimmt 
sich eines Stiefkindes der Literaturgeschichte an. ‘Der 6ffentlichste Schrift- 
steller seines Jahrhunderts’ wurde durch die folgende Klassik iiberdeckt, sein 
vielfaltig begabtes und schillerndes Werk verfiel der Tragik des Vorlaufigen. 
M. zeigt den Dichter und seine Zeit in ihrer Wechselwirkung aufeinander und 
gegeneinander, seine geistige Weite und seine begrenzte Kraft. Die platonisch- 
idealistische Komponente seiner Ethik steht in Widerspruch mit den siid- 
deutschen Elementen: Daseinsbejahung, Barockkultur, Musikalitat. Wieland 
strebt nach einer Verséhnung durch die optimistische Philosophie des har- 
monischen Ausgleichs. Seine ‘Bildungspoesie’ wird auf engstem Raum skiz- 
ziert, mit vielen Hinweisen fiir die kiinftige Forschung, die das Versiéumnis 
aufholen sollte. Vielleicht die bedeutsamste Arbeit der KLUCKHOHN-FEsT- 
SCHRIFT. 

14. Friedrich Sengle (“Von Wielands Epenfragmenten zum Oberon”’) 
erértert Problem und Geschichte des Kleinepos im 18. Jahrhundert. Die 
Kurzatmigkeit der Rokokowelt versagt vor der GroSform des Heldenepos. 
Schon Wielands Hermann ist ein heimliches Kleinepos (dieselbe Schrumpfung 
zeigt sich bei Bodmers Epen). So kommt es auch zur prinzipiellen Absage an 
den akademischen Begriff des Epos und zur bewuften Beschrinkung auf das 
epische Fragment. Wieland findet schlieflich den Weg zum komischen Epos. 
Das von ihm aufgestellte Vorbild der kleinen Form wirkt weiter auf Reineke 
Fuchs, die Luise und Hermann und Dorothea. 

15. Robert Petsch (“Der Osterspaziergang in Goethes Faust’’) zergliedert 
die Revuetechnik des Auftritts: wie die verschiedenen Gruppen der Spazier- 
ginger auf Faust und Wagner wirken und wie Faust aus der Auferstehungs- 
stimmung durch die fatale Erinnerung an die Pest wieder ans Griibeln kommt 
und schlieBlich reif ist fiir die Begegnung mit dem Pudel, fiir das geheime Ziel 
des Dichters. 

16. F. W. Wentzlaff-Eggebert (“Die Bedeutung des Ursprungsgedankens 
fiir die Schicksalsauffassung in Hélderlins Jugendlyrik”) zeigt, wie aus der 
Tiibinger Stiftszeit mit ihrer stillen Jenseits- und Gotterfahrung und den 
Klopstockischen Empfindungen die GewifSheit der persénlichen Unsterb- 
lichkeit und der hohen geistigen Berufung kommen, wie dann die Begegnung 
mit dem Griechentum die Wendung zum Schicksalsgedanken herbeifiihrt. 
Im Riickblick erscheinen nun die Jugendtage ‘schicksallos’ und werden zum 
Sehnsuchtsbild; aber Schicksal und Leid miissen getragen werden, erst dann 
wird die Verwandlung ins Sehertum méglich. 

17. Wolfgang Binder (‘Abschied und Wiederfinden”) behandelt das 
Hélderlinsche Grunderlebnis des Abschieds, insbesondere die Diotima-Ge- 
dichte, die aus dem Leid um den Abschied stammen und die schlieBlich zur 
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Annahme des Leides fiihren, zu der befreienden Verwandlung in giiltige 
Sprachform in der Ode Der Abschied. 

18. Gerhard Fricke (“Bemerkungen zu Wilhelm Heinrich Wacken- 
roders Religion der Kunst’) verfolgt die Entwicklung von Wackenroders 
Anschauungen iiber das Verhiltnis von Religion und Kunst: von der kindlich 
frommen Verkiindigung der Kunst als Religion und des Kiinstlers als des 
Empfiangers der himmlischen Eingebungen (in den HerzensergieBungen) zum 
Zweifel an den transzendenten Beziigen und zum Riickzug auf das reine Ge- 
fiihl. Die Reduktion der Kunst zum magischen Blendwerk der Sinne ist schon 
formuliert, Wackenroder steht schon am Rande des Nichts. 

19. Hugo Moser (“Der Stammesgedanke im Schrifttum der Romantik 
und bei Ludwig Uhland’’) schildert die Erneuerung des Heimatgefiihls und 
des Stammesgedankens seit Herder, besonders durch Arndt, der naturhis- 
torisch-staatlich dachte, und durch Gérres, der metaphysische Ideen iiber 
den Stammescharakter hatte. Uhland begann als wiirttembergischer Landes- 
patriot; erst seine germanistischen Forschungen erweiterten seinen Stammes- 
begriff: die Schwéabische Sagenkunde sollte die Kontinuitét des gesamten 
schwiabisch-alemannischen Stammes in seinen Sagen beweisen. Erérterungen 
iiber den neuzeitlichen, mehr geschichtlichen Stammesbegriff bilden den 
Schluf. 

20. Werner Kohlschmidt (“Der Wortschatz der Innerlichkeit bei 
Novalis”) zeigt an einem im Brennpunkt der poetischen und philosophischen 
Sprachgestaltung des Romantikers gelegenen ‘sprachlichen Felde’ den Vor- 
gang der Verinnerlichung. Unbekannt waren dem Verfasser die aus der 
Schule Hans Sperbers stammenden Arbeiten von Wolfgang Fleischhauer 
iiber die Wortfamilie ‘innig’ (Monatshefte, xxxviI und x1, 1945 bzw. 1948), 
die den gewiinschten Unterbau liefern. Kohlschmidts Arbeit ist eine vorbild- 
liche Leistung; die an sich spréden Belege ordnen sich zu einer Biographie der 
dichterischen Sprache und damit des Dichters selber. 

21. Friedrich Beifiner (‘“‘Unvorgreifliche Gedanken iiber den Sprach- 
rhythmus’’) demonstriert an Kleists dramatischer und epischer Sprache, die 
zu Unrecht getrennt worden sind, die Existenz eines persénlichen ‘Numerus,’ 
der selbst die leidenschaftlichsten Satze beherrscht und Kleists ‘willkiirliche’ 
Wortstellung bedingt—dies in steter Auseinandersetzurz mit Schulmeistern 
wie Minde-Pouet und Kommerell. 

22. Adolf Beck (‘‘‘Dienst’ und reuelose Lebensbeichte im lyrischen 
Werk Hermann Hesses”) zeichnet den Lauf des dichterischen Weges nach: 
aus der Traumerei der neuromantischen Anfange hinab in die dionysischen 
Wirrnisse des Tiefen-Ichs und der Grofen Mutter und hinauf in die klarere 
Luft der mystisch-weisen Alterslehren. Das besondere Verhaltnis Hesses zum 
Morgenland wird erértert und das Werk als ein neuer west-éstlicher Divan 
begriffen. Liebevolle Analysen der Bekenntnisgedichte begleiten die Unter- 
suchung. 

Angesichts der hier ausgebreiteten Fiille des Guten und Erfreulichen 
mag es kleinlich erscheinen, wenn man die Arbeit der Jury bemangelt (vor- 
ausgesetzt, dafi es eine gab). Die eingangs vermerkten Unterschiede in Reife 
und Ubung lassen nicht die gleiche wissenschaftliche Qualitat von allen Bei- 
traégern erwarten, aber eine wertende Auswahl hatte wohl mehrere ‘Seminar- 
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arbeiten’ (womit nicht allein solche der jiingeren Altersgruppe gemeint sind) 
unterdriicken diirfen. Andererseits verfalscht die Beimischung des Unwichtigen 
nicht das reprasentative Bild der zeitgendssischen Forschung, das wir hier 
in Handen halten, und dieses Bild ist sehr ermutigend. Das Nebeneinander 
der Gelehrtengenerationen, die Mannigfaltigkeit der Interessen, die Ver- 
schiedenheit der Methoden, die hervorragende Giite einer Reihe von Einzel- 
studien erlauben jedenfalls eine hoffnungsvolle Prognose fiir die gesamte 
deutsche Germanistik, und die Jubilare diirfen mit Befriedigung auf ihren 
eigenen Anteil an dem guten Stande der Dinge blicken. 
ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


INDIVIDUALITAT UND TRAGIK IN GOETHES DRAMEN. Von Hans-Ulrich Voser. 

Ziirich: Artemis Verlag, 1949. Pp. 171. 

MR. VOSER’S concise and well written study does not claim to offer any 
basically new insights into Goethe’s attitude toward tragedy and into the 
presentation (or the lack of presentation) of a tragic world conception in his 
dramatic works. He clearly illustrates Goethe’s evasion of the tragic conflict 
as a means of self-protection, and, in his later years, as the outgrowth of his 
fundamentally affirmative attitude toward life. Yet the author’s approach 
to the analyses of Goethe’s dramatic production is interesting and, in general, 
fruitful. Without straining too obviously the “‘existentialist” point of view, 
Mr. Voser recognizes in Goethe’s plays the attempt of self-realization of an 
individuality, the filling-in of a “vital program” (Gétz, Egmont, Tasso, Eu- 
genie) in the face of obstacles and oppositions which try to prevent the self- 
fulfilment of a human “monad.” In all these cases the possibility of a true 
tragic conflict is present. Yet Goethe avoids the full impact of tragedy by 
stressing the inevitability of historical development (Gétz), the broadening 
of the self-centered individual at the moment of sacrificial death (Egmont), 
the victory of the highest moral and social values over the egocentzricity of 
the artist (Tasso), thus depriving the downfall of the hero of stark tragic ac- 
cents. From this group of “‘individualities” the author distinguishes a set of 
“individuals” (Weislingen, Clavigo, Fernando, Orest) who have no “vital 
program’”’ to fulfil, being determined in their actions by outside demonic forces 
(Weislingen), by the ambiguity of their impulses (Clavigo, Fernando), or by a 
frustration and retrogression of their ‘existential pattern”’ (Orest), all of which 
fail to inspire a truly tragic response. 

There is no reason to take issue with the author on the advisability of the 
clear-cut scheme (individualities versus individuals) since it helps him to 
elucidate some of the basic problems in Goethe’s plays. Yet it happens that 
the scheme becomes too rigid in some instances and drives the author into a 
position which is questionable, if not entirely untenable. This seems particu- 
larly true in the case of Gétz, whose tragic fate is definitely too strongiy de- 
valuated by the author. Gétz, seen exclusively as the “‘ritterliche Ich” which 
has outlived itself historically, loses his validity as an ever-valid representa- 
tive (and a basically tragic one) of the unfettered rebelliousness of human 
freedom, and is reduced to a paradigm in the clash of succeeding political 
and historical forces. Since Mr. Voser’s categories prove too narrow in this 
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particular case, his chapter on Gétz contains dubious statements, in some in- 
stances even self-contradictory ones. What does it mean when the author 
states (p. 43) that “das Rittertum ... einer armarchischen Zeit angehért?” 
It becomes quite evident here that the individual problem of freedom, an 
uncompromising freedom which ultimately results in anarchy, has been 
transferred, and quite unjustifiably so, to a concrete historical process. When 
discussing Gétz’s relationship to emperor and empire, Mr. Voser gets en- 
tangled in contradictions, in one place stating that Gétz feels bound to sub- 
mit to the highest earthly authority (p. 38), in another place claiming that he 
will accept the imperial order only as far as it conforms with the dictates of 
his “ritterliche Ich” (p. 30). 

When the author frees himself from the straitjacket of his own system, 
his interpretation becomes subtle, astute, and convincing. By far the best 
piece in the little book is the chapter on /phigenie, and it may very well be 
that the shift from Orest to Iphigenie, who stands outside of the system of 
reference, is responsible for the fact that an excellent and truly searching 
analysis results. To be sure, even in the [phigenie discussion we cannot follow 
the author in every point. He seems to underplay the ordeal of Iphigenie’s 
doubts, and disregards the fact that the “Parzenlied,” to which he often alludes, 
is, after all, spoken by Iphigenie. Yet in general, this chapter is full of keen 
and delicate insights, and since this is true for most of Mr. Voser’s interpreta- 
tions, his little book can be warmly recommended. Why a study that deals 
with Goethe’s attitude to and practice of tragedy entirely ignores Faust, 
his only dramatic work which he called a “tragedy,” this reviewer was unable 
to find out. The author, at least, fails to offer any explanation for this startling 
omission. 

OSKAR SEIDLIN 

Ohio State University 


THE MARYLAND GERMANS—A History. By Dieter Cunz. Princeton, New 

Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 476. $5.00. 
THE ADVENT of this excellent book was heralded by a considerable number 
of pamphlets and articles on kindred subjects by the author which have ap- 
peared during the last ten years. It follows the lead of general immigration 
history and problems by such historians as Carl Wittke and the late Marcus 
Lee Hansen and comes in the far wake of the perspicacious book of an English 
scholar, John A. Hawgood: The Tragedy of German America (N. Y., 1941). 
Professor Cunz has set himself the task of writing a truly comprehensive his- 
tory of the German element in that Middle Atlantic state in which, next to 
Pennsylvania, the Germans were most prominent. He has set an example 
and established a pattern which, one hopes, may be followed by others as the 
mosaic of American immigration history continues to take shape with the aid 
of similarly definitive works on the Germans of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and other states. It becomes more and more apparent 
that the good seed which A. B. Faust sowed with his basic work The German 
Element in the United States (1st ed. 1904; 4th rev. ed. 1927) is bearing rich 
fruit. 

The author has defined three chronological periods: (1) The Colonial 
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Period, 1640-1790; (2) The Middle Ages of Immigration, 1790-1865; (3) The 
Last Generations, 1865-1940. It seems safe to say that the general student 
of American history will be interested most in the first part, dealing with the 
decisive role German pioneers played in settling the counties of western 
Maryland. The author points out that the share of the Pennsylvania Germans 
in the settling of western Maryland has long been overestimated. True, they 
were the first settlers, from about 1732 on, but very soon German emigrants, 
both “redemptioners” and freemen, came in directly through the ports of 
Annapolis and Alexandria. As Cunz has pointed out elsewhere, the struggles 
of these backwoods settlers on the Monocacy and the Conococheague afford 
a striking exception to Hawgood’s contention that German immigrants were 
too fond of the amenities of civilization to choose the rugged lot of frontiers- 
men. Interest in cultural matters was confined solely to church affairs. The 
church was the axis of their lives, Lutheran and Reformed being the dominant 
denominations. Their lack of interest in politics is true to type, but they were 
hampered by the language and the difficulty of obtaining the rights of 
citizenship. It was service in the American Revolution which rescued these 
early settlers from nameless obscurity. Two illustrious figures stand out in 
the early period: (1) Augustin Herrman (1621?-1686?), the only genuine 
grand seigneur in our history of German descent, a sometimes cantankerous 
but always useful and efficient servant of the Calverts, map maker, merchant, 
and landowner, the ‘‘First Lord of Bohemia Manor,” and (2) Charles Fred- 
erick Wiesenthal (1726-89), distinguished physician and humanitarian, re- 
former of the medical profession and pioneer in military hygiene during the 
Revolution. 

Germans played no part in the founding of Baltimore. The story of early 
German tradesmen who settled there is marred by violent church squabbles, 
evidences of that querulousness for which Germans unfortunately have been 
noted. While the descendants of the pioneers in the Western counties became 
rapidly Americanized as the nineteenth century advanced and English be- 
came the sole language of home and church, conditions in Baltimore, the 
goal of many immigrants, were ideal for the creation of a typical “little Ger- 
many” with its characteristics of social and linguistic isolation, with its 
church and club life, its Turnvereins, its regional and singing societies, and, in 
this case, an unusually active and interesting German language press. The 
manifestations of genuine cultural interests are, as elsewhere, depressingly 
few. In discussing the touchy so-called German-American era (1865-1914), 
the author steers a dexterous course between Scylla and Charybdis: the Scylla 
of those who might attack him because of their own “hypernationalistic 
chauvinism” and the Charybdis of those who might be impatient because he 
does not chide the German-Americans more vigorously for their slowness in 
submitting to assimilation. The years of war hysteria, 1917-20, when the 
“furor americanus” (Wittke) was rampant, are passed over lightly—perhaps 
the waves did not run high in Baltimore, although German was dropped 
from the public schools and the German newspaper perished. 

It is refreshing to read a book on German-American affairs which is 
neither unduly eulogistic nor irrationally resentful. One of the real merits of 
this treatise is that it attains historical objectivity without being colorless or 
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uncritical. (How far the author is willing to go in being objective becomes 
evident when he devotes more than three pages, skilfully written, to H. L. 
Mencken, “without doubt the most prominent figure among living Mary- 
landers of German descent.” It was Mencken who, in effect, informed Ger- 
many in 1928 through a notoriously inconoclastic and superficial essay in the 
Neue Rundschau that German-Americans were good riddance for the Father- 
land and that they were “inflicted upon America as a punishment for her 
sins.’’) Source material, such as diaries, newspapers, and church records, have 
been carefully and untiringly scrutinized. This book is invaluable for genea- 
logical research; there are many thumbnail biographical sketches in the foot- 
notes. The drawings by Hilde Foss, chiefly of persons, enhance a volume that 
is exceptionally attractive in type and format. 
Harry W. PFrunp 
Haverford College 


History OF IcELANDIC Poets: 1800-1940. By Richard Beck. (Jslandica, 
Vol. xxxiIv.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiii+247. $4.00. 

THIS Is the last volume of a remarkable, unique series, the first number of 

which—a Bibliography of the Icelandic Sagas, by the pioneer Icelandic-Ameri- 

can scholar Halldér Hermannsson—appeared in 1908. Since then, in addition 
to the regularly numbered publications of Jslandica, four quarto volumes of 
catalogs, or “additions” to these, of the famous Icelandic Collection at 

Cornell have been issued, one of which, in 1914, comprised 755 pages. Until 

1945 all books in the series were authored by Professor Hermannsson. Then, 

in 1948, the publishers printed a double number in the Jslandica group (xxx 

and xxx), the History of Icelandic Prose Writers: 1800-1940, by another 

indefatigable worker and Iceland-born American scholar—Stefan Einarsson 
of Johns Hopkins University. The handsome volume before us—which, by 
way of exception, is bound in blue covers—is the companion work to Professor 

Einarsson’s contribution, and deals, as the title tells us, with the Icelandic 

poets of the same period. The author, Professor of Scandinavian Languages 

and Literatures at the University of North Dakota, is the third tireless mem- 
ber of the now well-known native Icelandic triumvirate of older scholars in 

America, who in 1930 edited Icelandic Lyrics, in original and translation, 

followed in 1943 by Icelandic Poems and Stories. What he has to say, therefore, 

must be authoritative. Incidentally, the present Curator of the Icelandic Col- 
lection at Cornell is a younger man, Mr. Kristian Karlsson, who read Profes- 
sor Beck’s manuscript before printing. 

To a non-Icelander, whether of Scandinavian origin or not, the ever- 
astounding factor about Icelandic literature—especially when considered 
against the background of the size of the population in Iceland—is the 
relatively superb quality and incredible quantity of it. We may in part per- 
haps understand the reasons for the existence of a classical Icelandic literature 
of the Middle Ages, but how can you fully explain that Iceland today prob- 
ably publishes more good literary material per capita than any other nation? 
It is not a case of greater economic wealth and more leisure than elsewhere, 
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and no longer a case of geographical isolation. It must be a realization of the 
value of the cultural heritage and with it the urge for poetic creation. And 
the fact that the Icelandic youngsters can read the Eddas and the Sagas in 
the original must foster a desirability for the perpetuation of their form and 
spirit. In the present volume the author discusses the life and work of 112 
poets, of both sexes, including 36 American Icelanders, covering a period of 
only 140 years and a total population of only about 175,000 people, counting 
the emigrant Icelanders and their descendants living in or near Winnipeg, 
Canada. It is an amazing and probably unmatched record! What other com- 
munity of that size in population, anywhere, could produce that many worth- 
while poets? And their value is well attested by non-Icelandic critics. 

After a brief but adequate initial chapter on “The Icelandic Poetical Tra- 
dition” there follow in Beck’s volume six chapters, beginning with one on 
the “Romantic Poets,” such as Bjarni Thorarensen, and ending with “‘Ameri- 
can-Icelandic Poets,”’ like Stephan G. Stephansson. Of special interest to the 
reviewer was the third chapter on “The Unschooled Poets,” dealing with 
nine authors—farmers, carpenters, and other workers—who had had little 
or no formal education, but who had taught themselves, with excellent re- 
sults. Here is a story of profound nationalism, rugged Icelandic scenery, hero- 
ism, tradition, oppression, religion, poverty, and love. Serious moods predom- 
inate, but there is some humor. Often conspicuous is memorial or obituary 
verse; and modern political trends and philosophies are also reflected in the 
poetry of Iceland. Innumerable varieties of ancient verse-forms are reproduced 
and imitated, and more recent European meters are introduced. The number 
of foreign authors who in Iceland have been translated or paraphrased is im- 
pressive. 

Professor Beck’s History is written in smooth, simple, and refined language, 
and the subject is handled with reasonable discrimination. To say something 
differentiatingly distinctive about each individual poet has not been easy. 
Bibliographical footnotes abound, and the necessary index is provided. As a 
reference work on the subject, it will not be replaced for some time to come. 

ADOLPH B. BENSON 

Yale University 


WuITMAN’s AMERICAN FAME; THE GROWTH OF His REPUTATION IN AMERICA 
AFTER 1892. By Charles B. Willard. Providence, Rhode Island: Brown 
University, 1950. Pp. 269. $4.00. 


WHEN Walt Whitman died at Camden in 1892, his poetic fame was already 
wide, and a group of devoted partisans were doing everything possible to keep 
his name before the public, but his poetry was known by the few rather than 
by the many. Indeed Whitman has never reached the wide popular audience 
that he thought the ideal poet should address. Potentially, at least in his own 
conception of himself, the poet of the masses, he has remained an eclectic bard 
whose best known poem, “O Captain! My Captain!” is scarcely typical of its 
author and whose stylistic mannerisms and excessive egoism still distress 
reader and critic. Yet, as Charles B. Willard points out, Leaves of Grass 
is securely established as one of a half-dozen major American books, and 
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Walt Whitman himself, more talked about than read, is generally conceded 
to be the finest American poet.' 

Professor Willard’s monograph on Whitman’s posthumous reputation 
is based primarily on the Henry S. Saunders collection of Whitman material 
at Brown University. This collection is especially rich in periodical references 
to Whitman, so that the author was able to utilize widely miscellaneous data 
The chief significance of the study, then, is that it surveys not only the gen. 
erally known biographical and critical treatments of Whitman but also a 
good deal of inaccessible or obscure secondary material. 

At first glance the arrangement of the chapters seems logical, but it per- 
mits and possibly necessitates considerable overlapping. In some ways the 
most interesting chapter deals with the Whitman enthusiasts (Dr. Bucke, 
Kennedy, Burroughs, and Traubel), a curiously disparate group who found 
their common denominator in a passionate devotion to the Good Gray Poet. 
Whitman students are indebted to all of them, but particularly to Traubel 
for his career as a Whitman disciple and his assiduous compilations of 
Whitman material. Subsequent chapters discuss the journalistic critics, the 
academic critics who wrote biography, the academic critics who wrote criti- 
cism, the creative writers (a euphemism which the author uses to distinguish 
Bliss Perry, for example, from Hart Crane and Christopher Morley), and gen- 
eral comments on Whitman’s fame. This method involves considerable 
repetition, since almost every chapter discusses the obscenity in Whitman’: 
poetry, his actual or assumed sexual deviations, and such representative man- 
nerisms as the catalogs and the parallelisms. Moreover, it is difficult to draw 
a hard and fast line between biography and criticism, as the best books on 
Whitman (those by Perry, Holloway, and Canby) combine the two. 

The monograph also suffers from poor proofreading. Common words 
like gauge (p. 93), apologize (p. 107), and octoroon (p. 241) are misspelled; 
and the names of Robert Ingersoll (p. 34), Ignatius Donnelly (p. 62), Sada- 
kichi Hartmann (p. 72), Shelley (p. 96), F. O. Matthiessen (p. 123), William 
Lyon Phelps (p. 185), John Steuart Curry (p. 240), as well as the title of 
Whittier’s poem “Barbara Frietchie’” (p. 229), are inaccurately given. On 
page 228, moreover, the following sentence boldly confronts the reader at the 
beginning of a paragraph: “Apparent evidence of a popular fame do exist; 
but they are deceptive, concealing their scholarly source.” 

Despite such obvious technical errors, nevertheless, this study of Whit 
man’s reputation is both judicious and useful. It is particularly important 
for the reader who is not a Whitman aficionado since it convincingly demon- 
strates the elevated position that Walt Whitman enjoys today as bard, inno- 
vator, and chanter of democracy. And for the devout admirers of the Good 
Gray Poet it is additional proof of a fame and an inherent quality which 
they have always assumed. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 

University of Illinois 


1 Whitman has finally achieved the dignity of a concordance. Part I of A Con- 
cordance of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass and Selected Prose Writings, by Edwin 
Harold Eby, was published by the University of Washington Press, Seattle, in 1949. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
ALTDEUTSCHE MystTIK, BEARBEITET UND HERAUSGEGEBEN von Kurt Ruh. 
Altdeutsche Ubungstexte, herausgegeben von der Akademischen Gesell- 


schaft Schweizerischer Germanisten, Band 11. Bern: A. Francke A. G., 
1950. Pp. 64. Paper, S. fr. 3.50. 


ABSICHT und Anlage der Sammlung ALTDEUTSCHE UBUNGSTEXTE wurden be- 
sprochen im JEGP, xiv (1949), S. 142 ff. Das neueste Bandchen bringt 
zwolf Mystikertexte in der Form der Handschriften, d.h. nicht normalisiert, 
elf wurden ‘neu aus den Handschriften gewonnen.’ Damit ist ein héchst frucht- 
barer Stoff fiir philologische Ubungen zuginglich gemacht, zumal da den 
Texten Lesarten beigegeben sind und kritische Ausgaben verglichen werden 
kénnen. Allerdings sind nur Schweizer Handschriften benutzt, was die sprach- 
liche Form einigermafien nivelliert, aber das mag ein praktischer Vorteil 
sein. Ausgewahlt sind vier Stiicke aus Mechthild von Magdeburg, drei aus 
Meister Eckhart, eines aus Tauler, drei aus Seuse; ferner acht Strophen des 
Granum sinapis nach der Textherstellung von M. Bindschedler. Fiir die 
Mystik ist noch lange nicht genug geschehen, jedes Hilfsmittel fiir den 
akademischen Unterricht ist willkommen. Diese Textauswahl ist wohl- 
iiberlegt und scheint solide gearbeitet zu sein. 
Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Diz GEDICHTE WALTHERS VON DER VOGELWEIDE. Elfte unveranderte Aus- 
gabe. Mit Bezeichnung der Abweichungen von Lachmann und mit seinen 
Anmerkungen neu herausgegeben von Carl v. Kraus. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1950. Pp. xxxii+243. Paper, DM 7. Cloth DM 9. 


LACHMANNS Walther, der seit der 7. Ausgabe (1907) von dem gré®ten lebenden 
Kenner des Dichters betreut wurde, aber erst seit der 10. Ausgabe (1936) 
einen revidierten Text bietet, der den gelehrten Bemiihungen seit Lachmann 
Rechnung tragt, wird hier noch einmal ‘unverindert,’ d.h. in der Gestalt der 
10. Ausgabe vorgelegt (iiber diese vgl. die Anzeige von A. Senn, JEGP, 
xxxv1 (1937), 558 ff.). Die Zerstérung der Miinchener Bibliotheken und des 
eigenen Heims des Herausgebers, seine Evakuierung und andere Hindernisse 
haben die Beschrankung auf den einfachen Neudruck erzwungen. (Der Vor- 
rede zufolge sind die Druckfehler gebessert.) Die Hauptsache ist, daf der fiir 
den akademischen Unterricht kanonische und fiir Forschungszwecke unent- 
behrliche ‘Lachmann-Kraus’ wieder auf dem Markte ist. Freuen wir uns 
dessen (und beten wir zugleich fiir die Neuauflage der ‘Untersuchungen’)! 
Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


MEDIEVAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Edited by Charles W. Jones. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1950. Pp. xx-+1004. 


IN HIS preface, Professor Jones explains his method of selecting from a mass 
of available materials specimens to be included in his anthology; he simply 
chose, he tells us, what had worked best with his students through several 
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years of teaching. And assuming for all editors similar wisdom in utilizing their 
experiences, one could hardly suggest a better guide for anthologists of medie- 
val literature. For here one finds, I think, most of the items for which he 
might hopefully scan the pages of such a text. But despite Professor Jones’s 
modest statement, one notices in the book’s effective organization, evidence of 
precise planning and alert winnowing, whether deliberate or otherwise. The 
flexibility of his final arrangement of the work, however, appears deceptively 
casual; his sometimes unexpected groupings add pleasantly to our sense 
that these selections, having entirely escaped editorial maiming, come to us 
quite alive. By way of explanation, he reminds us that medieval literature, 
more than any other, lends itself naturally to excerption. 

The introductory notes, though succinct, prove entirely adequate. | 
should have preferred, however, a somewhat broader annotation of the 
text, even at the risk of deterring what the editor sought to stimulate, “the 
readers’ flights of imagination.” Throughout, the quality of translation re- 
mains high, an evident mark of the discriminating anthologist who, in this 
instance, is himself an experienced translator. 

An agreeable balance between such expected translations as those of 
Miss Jessie L. Weston and John Ormsby and the recent, excellent work of 
Professors T. G. Bergin and Howard Mumford Jones suggests the extent of 
the editor’s effort to present medieval literature in the best available attire. 
Add to these virtues the book’s usefulness in revealing to a generation fran- 
tically concerned with internationalism some record of men’s thought in a long 
age before nations existed, and one concedes to it a broad significance. 

ALLAN HOLADAY 

University of Illinois 


PROSE AND POETRY OF THE CONTINENTAL RENAISSANCE. Edited by Harold 
Hooper Blanchard. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1949. 
Pp. xix+1084. $6.00. 


PROFESSOR BLANCHARD’S book goes far to dispel my usual uneasiness about 
anthologies: I recommend it as an antidote to the common distaste for 
cutting and patching which most teachers of university survey courses at one 
time or another acquire. Limiting himself to eleven authors, Professor Blanch- 
ard was able to offer, in the considerable space available, sizeable specimens 
from each writer. Wisely, too, he chose to include wherever practicable a com- 
plete unit, rather than fragments, even though his policy meant the exclusion 
of many famous works. But those that do appear gain sufficiently in effective- 
ness to offset the loss occasioned by these omissions. 

The editor also escapes other of the anthologist’s sins. Impressively his 
collection lacks the sprawling, disconnected arrangement that so often ac- 
companies largeness of bulk and inclusiveness. By adhering to a principle of 
selection consistent with the original purpose for which he intended his book, 
Professor Blanchard imparted useful orderliness and some unity to his work. 
“In making these selections,” he notes in his preface, ‘I have tried to take the 
writings or portions thereof which were best known and had most influence 
in England and throughout Europe. I have sought also to select material most 
representative of each writer.’”’ Since the anthology is intended to supply stu- 
dents of the English Renaissance with some conception of the Continental 
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eir < 
lie- literary influences upon insular authors, such a guide governing the selection 
he of its contents should make the work completely successful. 
7" Additional machinery provided by the editor includes a useful appendix, 
» of listing ‘“works in English literature that show influence from the writers in- 
*he cluded in this volume or are analogues of their various writings.” Helpful 
ely also are a general bibliography, judiciously selected bibliographies for each 
nse writer, and satisfactory biographical notes. Despite a fairly well-established 
us trend, I should have approved in this as in its companion work, Medieval 
re. Literature in Translation, a wider use of textual annotation. 
ALLAN HOLADAY 
il University of Illinois 
the THE APPRECIATION OF SHAKESPEARE. A COLLECTION OF CRITICISM-PHILO- 
the SOPHIC, LITERARY, AND EsTHETIC. By great writers and scholar-critics 
re- of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Edited by 
his Bernard M. Wagner. Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1949. 
$5.00. 
« PROFESSOR WAGNER’S title describes his book. He begins with Ben Jonson’s 
ot panegyric prefixed by the First Folio and then, starting with Samuel Johnson 
a and ending with Santayana, he collects criticisms of various aspects of 
= Shakespeare and his work. These criticisms are not mere snippets, they are 
ul whole chapters or whole essays. Among the headings under which these criti- 
ng cisms are arranged we find ‘“Shakespeare’s Characters,” “Shakespeare the 
Poet and Prose Writer,” “Shakespeare and the Theatre,” ‘Shakespeare the 
Dramatist,”’ extended studies of ten plays, and Charles Williams’s A Myth 
of Shakespeare. He also gives Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays in 
ald full. There is no collection of Shakespearian criticism that is so many-sided 
49, and that offers so much for so little. Some of the essays, being out of print, are 
now hard to come by, which makes the collection all the more valuable. They 
are reproduced by a kind of off-set process which is not always quite clear but 
wut this does not reduce the usefulness of the book. One mistake calls for correc- 
lor tion, Charles Algernon Swinburne ought to be Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
- This collection will be handy for the scholar who has a large library avail- 
h- able, for the student working in a small library it is a veritable godsend. 
- HEREWARD T. PRICE 
a University of San Francisco : 
- MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED DOCUMENTS OF THE ARCHIVIO CAVAGNA SAN- 
GIULIANI IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LiBRARY. By M. M. Sexton. 
his Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+535+95. 
AC- IT SEEMS worthwhile to draw the attention of the readers of this Journal 
of to Miss Sexton’s careful and competent catalog of the manuscripts and docu- 
Ik, ments of the Cavagna collection in the University of Illinois. The material 
rk. listed should prove to be of valuable assistance to scholars working in fields 
he where Italy is directly or marginally concerned. There is a great wealth of his- 
ce torical, political, and cultural material; the history and genealogy of Italian 
ast families is particularly well represented. The bulk of the material is arranged 
HU alphabetically according to places; this and a separate alphabetical list of fami- 
tal lies facilitate the practical use of the catalog. HENRY R. KAHANE 
University of Illinois 
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GRIMMELSHAUSENS Simpiicissimus TeutscuH. Abdruck der editio princeps 
(1669) .... Herausgegeben von J. H. Scholte. Neudrucke deutscher 
Literaturwerke des xvi. und xvi. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 302-309. 2. Auflage. 
Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1949. Pp. vii+464. Wr., DM 8.20. Cloth, 
DM 10. 


SCHOLTE hat bekanntlich durch seine Neuausgabe die philologisch und literar- 
historisch ungeniigende Textpublikation Kégels (Neudrucke, Nr. 19-25, 1880) 
ersetzt. Die editio princeps umfafit nur fiinf Biicher, hat also nicht die 
‘Robinsonade.’ Es besteht jetzt Einigkeit dariiber, daf Scholtes stark mund- 
artlich gefairbter Simplicissimus die Originalsprache des Dichters wieder- 
gibt. Der Neudruck verkiirzt deshalb die umfangliche Einleitung von 1938 
auf drei Seiten, zumal die Textgeschichte auch in dem dritten Grimmels- 
hausenbindchen der Neudrucke behandelt ist. Angefiigt ist ein Wort iiber 
Drucker und Druckort (FelSecker in Niirnberg) und die fingierten Angaben 
der Titelseite (Johann Fillion in Monpelgart); in beiden Fallen haben 
Scholtes Forschungen Licht in das Dunkel gebracht. Auferdem sind 41 
Stellen verbessert. Der hiibsch gedruckte Umschlag hebt sich vorteilhaft von 
den friiher so tristen Neudrucken ab. 
Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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